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| ; RE ene 
Dd R O E A N 8 
e „ THE | 


EAST AND WEST INDIES. 


B O O K XIV. 


Settlement of the Engliſh in the American Nands. 


| A NEW order of things now opens itſelf toBOOK 


our view. England is, in modern hiſtory, the 


2 = — 
country of great political phœnomena. It is there 5 


that we have ſeen liberty the moſt violently com- 


bating with deſpotiſm, ſometimes trampled un- 
der it's feet, at other times victorious in it's 
turn. It is there that it's triumph has been com- 
pleted; which every thing, even the fanaticiſm 


There it is, that one king, juridically brought to 
the ſcaffold, and another depoſed, with his whole 
race, by the decree of the nation, have given a 
great leſſon to the earth, There it is, that in the 

Vol. V. 1 midſt 


1 
2 


of religion, had concurred in bringing about. 


r err . 


"I NO OT OE EY * * 


— 


2 
BOOK midſt of civil commotions, and in the intervals 


XIV. 
I oe 


HISTORY OF SETTLEMENTS AND TRADE 


of momentary tranquillity, we have ſeen the exact 
and deep ſciences carried to their greateſt perfec- 
tion, we have ſeen the minds of men, accuſtomed 
to reaſon; to reflect, and to turn their attention 


particularly to government. It is there, in a 


word, that after long and violent ſtruggles, that 


: conſtitution. bath been formed, which, if it be 


8 not perfect, and free from all inconveniences, 


is at leaſt the moſt happily ſuited to the ſituation 
of the country; the moſt favourable to it's trade; 

the beſt calculated to unfold genius, eloquence, 
and all the powers of the human mind; the only 


conſtitution, perhaps, ſince man hath lived in a 


ſocial: ſtate, where the laws have ſecured to him 
his dignity, his perſonal liberty, and his freedom 
of thought; where, in a word, they have made 


him a citizen, that is to ſay, a conſtituent, and 


The ſtate 
of Eng- 
land when 
ſne began 
to form 
ſettle- 
ments in 
the Ame- 
rican 


iſlands. 


integral part of the conſtitution of. the. ſtate, and 
of the nation 1, 

- En6LAnD had not yet red to the world 
this: great ſcene, when her ſettlements in the 
Archipelago of America were firſt begun. Her 


agriculture was not extended either to flax or 


hemp. The attemps that had been made to 
raiſe mulberry- trees and breed ſilk- worms, had 


been unſucceſsful. The labours of the huſband- 


men were wholly engaged in the growing of corn, 
which, notwithſtandingithe turn of the nation for 
rural employments, was ſeldom ſufficient for 
home conſumption, and many of their granaries 
nere en 1 the fields ee on the 

lapver RY was: Nl leß anden thin 1 
ture. It was confined to woollen manufactures. 


Theſe had been increaſed ſince the exportation of 
unwrought wool had been prohibited; but theſe 


=: * 


IN THE EAST AND WEST INDIES. 


Handers, who ſcemed to work only for them-B Oo © K 


3 


ſelves, were ignorant of the method of ſpreading XIV. 


theſe elegant ornaments upon their ſtuffs, which 
taſte contrived, to promote the ſale and conſump- 
tion of them. They ſent their cloths over to 
Holland, where the Dutch gave them their co- 
louring and gloſs; from whence they circulated 
all over Europe, and were even brought, back to 
England. 0 Lie | - 


NavicaTIon ſcarce employed, at that time, 


ten thouſand ſailors. Theſe were in the ſervice 
of excluſive companies, which had engroſſed every 
branch of trade, not excepting that of woollen 
cloth, which alone conſtituted a tenth part of the 
commercial riches of the nation. Theſe, there- 
fore, were centered in the hands of three or four 
hundred perſons, who agreed, for their own ad- 
vantage, to fix the price of goods, both at going 
out and coming into the kingdom. The privi- 
leges of theſe monopolizers were exerciſed in the 
capital, where the court ſold the provinces. 


London alone had ſix times the number of ſhips 


that all the other ports of England had. 


Tux public revenue neither was nor could be 


very conſiderable. It was farmed out; a ruinous 
method, which has preceded the eſtabliſhment of 
the finance in all ſtates, but has only been conti- 
nued under arbitrary governments. The ex- 
pences were proportionable to the low ſtate of the 
treaſury. The fleet was ſmall, and the ſhips fo 
weak, that in times of neceſſity the merchantmen 
were turned into men of war. A hundred and 


ſixty thouſand militia, which was the whole 


military ſtrength of the nation, were armed in 
time of war. There were no ſtanding forces 
in time of peace, and the king himſelf had no 
guards. SE ee See Rd 1009 157 


Bo 15 WIrn 
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A HISTORY OF SETTLEMENTS AND TRADE 


"HOOK: Wirn ſuch confined powers at home, the na- 
XIV. tion ſhould not have ventured to extend itſelf in 
ſettlements abroad. Notwithſtanding this, ſome 
colonies were eſtabliſned, which laid a folid 


foundation of proſperity. The origin of | theſe 


ſettlements was owen to certain events, the cauſes 
of which may be traced very far back. 2 55 
Cauſes WIHOEVER is acquainted with the hiſtory and 
which haſ- 
tened the Progrels of the Engliſh government, knows that 
population the regal authority was for a long time balanced 
lands only by a ſmall number of great proprietors of 
land called Barons. They perpetually oppreſſed 
the people, the greater part of whom were de- 
graded: by ſlavery; and they were conſtantly 
ſtruggling againſt the power of the crown, with 
more or leſs ſucceſs, according to the character of 
the leading men, and the chanee of circumſtances. 
. - Theſe political diſſentions occaſioned n blood- 
| ſhed. FEE . 
* Nun kingdom was thao by inteſtine | 
8 wars; which had laſted two hundred years, when 
men, VII. aſſumed the reins of 3 on 
the deciſion of a battle, in which the natio „di- 
vided into two camps, had fought to give ſelf a 
maſter. That able prince availed himſelf of the 
ſtate of depreſſion into which a ſeries of calamities 
had ſunk his ſubjects, to extend the regal autho- 
rity, the limits of which, the anarchy of the feu- 
dal government, though continually encroaching 
upon them, had never been able to fix. He was 
aſſiſted in this undertaking by the faction which 
had placed the crown upon his head, and which, 
being the weakeſt, could not hope to maintain 
„ ene principal employmegts to which thoſe 
| who were engaged in it had been raiſed, unleſs 
they. ſupported the ambition of their leader. This 
prom” was ſtrengthened by — the G 
1 or 
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for the firſt time, to alienate their lands. This BOOK 


dangerous indulgence, joined to a taſte for luxury, XIV. 


which then began to prevail in Europe, brought 
on a great revolution in the fortunes of indivi- 
duals. The immenſe fiefs of the barons were 
gradually diffipated, and the eſtates of the com- 
moners increaſed. 


THE rights belonging to the ſeveral eſtates. * 


being divided with the property of them, it be- 
came ſo much the more difficult to unite the will 
and the power of many againſt the authority of 
one, The monarchs took advantage of this pe- 
riod, ſo favourable to their ambition, to govern 
without controul. The decayed nobility were in 
fear of a power which they had reinforced with all 
their lofſes. The commons thought themſelves 
ſufficiently honoured by the privilege of impoſing 
all the national taxes. The people, in ſome de- 
gree caſed of their yoke, by this flight alteration 
in the conſtitution, and whoſe. circle of ideas is 
always confined to buſineſs or labour, became 
tired of ſeditions, from the deſolation and miſeries 
which were the conſequence and the puniſhment 
of them. So that, while the nation was employed 
in ſearch of that ſovereign authority which had 
been loſt in the confuſion of civil wars, it's views 
were fixed upon the monarch alone. The majeſty 
of the throne, the whole luſtre of which was cefi- 
tered in him, ſeemed to be the ſource of that 
authority, of which it ſhould only be the an 
ſign and permanent inſtrument. 
Soc was the ſituation. of England, ah 
James I. was called thither from Scotland, as 
being ſole heir to the two kingdoms, which, by 
his acceſſion, were united under one head. & 
turbulent nobility, imparting their fury to their 


n had * the fire of ſedition 
in 
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BOOKin thoſe northern mountains which divided the 
XIV. jſland into two diſtin ſtates. The monarch had, 
from his earlieſt years, been as averſe from limited 


authority, as the people were from deſpotiſm and 
abſolute monarchy, which then prevailed all over 
Europe; and as the new king was equal to other 
| ſovereigns, it was natural that he ſhould be am- 
bitious of the ſame power. His predeceſſors had 
enjoyed it, even in England, for a century paſt, 
But he was not aware that they owed it to their 
own political abilities, or to favourable circum- 
ſtances. This religious prince, who believed he 
held all from God and nothing from men, fancied 
that ſtrength of reaſon, wiſdom, and council, was 
centered in himſelf, and ſeemed to arrogate to 
himſelf that infallibility of which the pope had 
been deprived by the reformation, the tenets of 
which he adopted, though he diſliked them. 
Theſe falſe principles, which tended to change 
government into a myſtery of religion, the more 
odious, as it equally influences the opinions, 
wills, and actions of men, were ſo rooted in his 
ming, gare with all the other prejudices of a 
bad education, that he did not even think of 
ſupporting them with any of the human aids of 
Foe oo, 
Nori could be more repugnant to the ge. 
neral diſpoſition of the people than this ſyſtem, 
All was in commotion both at home and abroad. 
The diſcovery of America had haſtened the ad- 
vancement of Europe. Navigation extended 
round the whole globe. The mutual intercourſe 


of nations would ſoon have removed pr ejudices, 


and opened the door to induſtry and knowledge. 
The mechanical and liberal arts were extended, 
and were advancing to perfection by the luxury 
that prevailed. Literature acquired the orna- 
e mente 


\ - 
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ments of taſte; and the ſciences gained that de-BOOK 


7 


gree of ſolidity which ſprings from a ſpirit of XIV. 


calculation and commerce. The circle of politics 


was extended. This univerfal ferment exalted 
the ideas of men. The ſeveral bodies which 
compoſed the monſtrous coloſſus of gothic go- 


vernment, rouſed from that lethargic ſtate of 
Ignorance in which they had been ſunk for many 


ages, ſoon began to exert themſelves on all ſides, 


and to form enterpriſes. On the Continent, 


where mercenary troops had been adopted, under 
pretence of maintaining diſcipline, moſt princes 
acquired an unlimited authority, oppreſſing their 
ſubjects either by force or intrigue. In England, 
the love of liberty, ſo natural to every feeling, 
or thinking man, excited in the people by the 
authors of religious innovations, and awakened in 
the minds of men, enlightened by becoming con- 


verſant with the--great writers of antiquity, who 
derived from their democratic government that 


ſublimity of reaſon and ſentiment by which they 
are diſtinguiſhed ;. this love of liberty kindled in 
every generous breaſt the utmoſt. abhorrence for 
unlimited authority. The aſcendant which Eliza- 
beth found means to acquire and to preſerve, by 
an uninterrupted proſperity of forty years, with- 
held this impatience, or. turned it to enterpriſes 
that were beneficial to the ſtate, But no ſooner 
did another branch aſcend. the throne, and the 
ſcepter devolved to a monarch, who, by the very 
violence of his pretenſions, was not much to be 
dreaded, than the nation aſſerted it's rights, an 

eee the ambitious thoughts of governing 
Melt: | : 3 


Ir was at this period that warm diſputes aroſe 


between the court and the parliament. Both 
a Pe ſeemed to be making trial of their ſtrength 


tinual oppoſition. The prince pretended, 


by c 
* that 
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B O O Kthat an entire paſſive obedience was due to him; 


XIV. 


and that national aſſemblies were only the orna- 
ments, not the baſis of the conſtitution. The 
citizens loudly exclaimed againſt theſe principles, 
always weak when they come to be: diſcuſſed; 

and maintained, that the people were an efſential 


part of government, as well as the monarch, and, Yo 


| perhaps, 1 in a higher degree. The one is the mat- 


ter, the other the form. Now the form may, 
and muſt change, for the preſervation of the 


matter. The ſupreme law is the welfare of the 


people, not that of the prince; the king may 
die, the monarchy may be at an end; and ſo- 


ciety ſubſiſt without either monarch or throne. 


In this manner the Engliſh reaſoned at. the dawn 


ot liberty. They quarrelled, they oppoſed, and 


threatened each other. James died in the midſt 


of theſe debates, leaving his ſon to diſcuſs his 


rights, with the reſolution of extending them. 


THE experience of all ages has ſhewn, that the 
ſtate of tranquillity which follows the eſtabliſh- 
ment of abſolute power, occaſions: a coolneſs in 
the minds of the people, damps their courage, 
cramps their genius, and throws a whole nation 
into an univerſal lethargy. But let us explain 


the ſucceſſive progreſſion of this miſery ; and let 


the people be acquainted with the profound ſtate 


of annihilation into which they are ſunk, or with 


which they are menaced. 
As ſoon as the great object, which men n only 


. view with.fear and trembling, hath been raiſed 
up in the midſt of the nation, the ſubje&s are 


divided into two claſſes. One of them keeps 5 


a diſtance, from ba the other approaches this 


object from ambition; and the latter flatters it- 
ſelf with ſecurity from the conſciouſneſs of it's 
meanneſs. It forms, between the deſpot and the 
reſt of the nation, an order of ſubaltern tyrants, 


„„ 
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not leſs ſuſpicious, and more cruel, than their B; Oo O k 
maſter. One hears nothing from them but theſe XIV. 
words: The king hath ſaid it; it is the king's © ) 


pleaſure; I have ſeen the king; I have ſupped 
with the king; it is the king's intention. Theſe 
words are always liſtened to with aſtoniſhment; 
and they are ſoon conſidered as the orders of the 
ſovereign. Should there be any energy remain 
ing, it is among the military, whoſe ſenſe of their 
ovn importance only ſerves to make them more 
inſolent. What part doth the prieſt act in this 
conjuncture? If he be in favour, he completes 
the ſlaviſhneſs and degeneracy of the people by 
his example and by his diſcourſes: if he be 
neglected, he grows out of humour, becomes 
factious, and ſeeks out ſome fanatic, who will 
ſacrifice himſelf to his views. In all parts where 
there are no fixt laws, no juſtice, no unalterable 
forms, no real property, the influence of the ma- 
giſtrate is little or nothing; he waits only for a 
fignal, to become whatever one may chuſe. The 
great nobleman cringes before the prince, and 
the people cringe before the great nobleman. 
The natural dignity. of man is eclipſed; and he 
hath not the leaſt idea of his rights. Around the 
deſpot, his agents and his favourites, the ſubje&s 
are cruſhed under foot, with the ſame inadvert- 
ence that we cruſh the inſects which ſwarm 
among the duſt of our fields. The morals are 
become corrupt. There comes a time when the 
moſt inordinate vexations, and the moſt unheard- 
of outrages loſe their atrocious character, and 
no longer excite horror. Any one who ſhould 
pronounce the names of virtue, of patriotiſm, and 
of equity, would only be conſidered as a man of 
too much warmth; an expreſſion which always 
implies, an abject indulgence of crimes by which 
” h we 
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B O 00 K we profit. The body of the nation becomes dif- 

fl CET , ſolute and ſuperſtitious; for deſpotiſm cannot be 

| eſtabliſhed without the interference of ſuperſtition, 
nor be maintained without it's ſupport; and ſer- 
vitude leads on to debauchery, which affords 

| ſome relief to the mind, and is never ſuppreſſed. 

| Men of information, if there be any of them re- 

1 maining, have their views; they pay their court 

| to the great, and profeſs the religion of policy. 

Tyranny, leading on in it's train a number of 

ſpies and informers, theſe are conſequently to be 

found in all ſtates, not excepting the moſt diſtin- 

guiſhed of them. The leaſt indiſcretion, afſuming , 

1 the hue of high-treaſon, enemies are very dan- 

1 5 gerous, and friends become ſuſpicions. Men 

TH think little, ſay nothing, and are afraid of rea- 

ſoning: they are even alarmed at their own ideas. 

1 The philoſopher keeps his thoughts to himſelf, 

| as the rich man conceals his treaſure. The man 

who leads the beſt life, is the moſt unknown. 

Miſtruſt and terror form the baſis of the general 

manners. The citizens live ſeperate from each 

other; and the whole nation becomes melan- 

choly, puſillanimous, ſtupid, and ſilent. Such is 

the ſeries, ſuch, the fatal ſymptoms, or the ſcale 

of miſery, by which every nation may: learn * 

degree of it's own wretched ness. 

"mw in liew of the preceding phenomena, we 

imagine others that are directly contrary, they 

will indicate that motion of legiſlative bodies 

} which tends to liberty. It is diſorderly, it 

1 is rapid, it is violent. It is a fever, more or 

Ieſs ardent, but always attended with convulſions. 

i | Every thing announces ſedition and murders. 

} Every thing makes the people tremble, leſt a 

| general diſſolution ſhould take place; and if 

[ | n 8 not deſtined: to experience this l. 

1 evi 
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evil, it is in blood that their felicity muſt re-B 2 K 


vive. 5 6 e 
ENGLAND experienced this in the beginning 
of the reign of Charles I.; who, though not ſo 


reat a pedant as his father, was equally fond of 


authority. The diviſion which had begun be- 
tween the king and the parliament, ſpread it- 
ſelf throughout the nation. The higheſt claſs 
of the nobility, and the ſecond, which was the 
richeſt, afraid of being confounded with the vul- 
gar, engaged on the ſide of the king, from whom 
they derived that borrowed luſtre, which they 
returned him by a voluntary and venal bondage. 


As they ſtill poſſeſſed moſt. of the conſiderable 
land- eſtates, they engaged almoſt all the country 


people in their party; who naturally love the 
king, becauſe they think he muſt love them. 
London, and all the great towns, inſpired by 
municipal government with the republican ſpirit, 
declared for the parliament, and drew along with 
them the trading part of the nation, who, valu- 
ing themſelves as much as the merchants in 
Holland, aſpired to the ſame freedom as that de- 
TES E diyiſions brought on the ſharpeſt, the 
moſt bloody, and the moſt obſtinate civil war 
ever recorded in hiſtory: Never did the Engliſh 
ſpirit ſhew itſelf in ſa dreadful a manner. Every 
day exhibited freſh ſcenes - of violence, which 
ſeemed to have been already carried to the higheit 
exceſs; and theſe again were outdone by others, 
{till more atrocious. It ſeemed as if the nation 
was juſt upon the brink. of deſtruction, and that 
every Briton had ſworn to bury himſelf under 
the ruins of his country. ; 


11 
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In this general tumult, the moſt _ moderate By what 


iſlands, 


ſought far a peaceable retreat in the American — 
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B O O Kiſlands, which the Engliſh had lately ſeized: upon. 5 


XIV. 
Go 
ilands 
Pled. 


The tranquillity they found there, induced others 
to follow them. While the ſedition was ſpread- 


were peo- ing in the mother- country, the colonies grew up 
and were peopled. The patriots who had fled 


from faction were ſoon after joined by the roy- 


4 


aliſts, who were oppreſſed by the republicat party, 


| which had at laſt prevailed. 


Born theſe were followed by thoſe reſtleſs and 
ſpirited men, whoſe ſtrong paſſions inſpire them 
with great deſires and vaſt projects; who deſpiſe 


_ dangers, hazards, and fatigues, and wiſh to ſee no 
other end to them but death or fortune; who 


know of no medium between affluence and want; 


_ equally calculated to overturn or to ſerve their 


country, to lay it waſte or to enrich it. 
Tux iſlands were alſo the refuge of nen 
who: had been unfortunate in trade, or: were re- 


duced by their creditors to a ſtate of indigence 


and idleneſs. Unable as they were to fulfil their 


engagements, this very misfortune paved the way 


to their proſperity. After a few years they re- 


turned with affluence into their own country, and 
met with the higheſt reſpe& in thoſe very places 
from-whence they had been baniſhed with 1 = 
miny and contempt. | 

Tuis reſource was ſtill more : neceſſary for young 
people, who in the firſt tranſports of yourh had: 


been drawn into exceſſes of debauchery and licen- 


tiouſneſs. If they had not quitted their country, 


ſhame and diſgrace, which never fail to depreſs 


the mind, would have prevented them from re- 
covering either regularity of manners or public 
eſteem. -- But in another country, where the ex- 


perience they had of vice might prove a leſſon of 


wiſdom, and where they had no occaffon to at- 
e to remove any unfavourable impreſſions, 
| they 
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they found, after their ' misfortunes, a hatbotg B 2 9 * 


in which they reſted with ſafety. Their induſtry  * 
made amends for their paſt follies; and men who 
had left Europe like vagabonds, and who had 
diſgraced it, returned honeſt n and uſeful 
2 of ſociet. 
All. theſe ſeveral coloniſts had at theix diſpoſal, 
1 the clearing and tillin ng of their lands, the 
moſt profligate ſet of men of t 


who, from motives of humanity and good policy, 


_ were ſuffered to live and to work for the benefit 


of the ſtate. 'Theſe' malefactors, who were tranſ- 
ported for a term of years, which they were to 
ſpend in ſlavery, became induſtrious, and acquired 
manners, which placed them once more in the 
way of fortune. There were ſome of thoſe, who, 
whem reſtored to ſociety by the freedom they had 
gained, became planters, heads of families, and 
the owners of the beſt plantations; a proof how 
much it is for the intereſt of a civilized ſociety to 
admit this lenity in the penal laws, ſo conforma- 
ble to human nature, which is frail, but capable 
of ſenſibility, and of turning from evil to good. 


he three kingdoms, 
who had deſerved death for capital crimes; but 


TAE mother- country, however, was too much Under 
taken up with it's own domeſtic diſſenſions, bo What form 


think of giving laws to tlie iſlands under it's do- 
minion; and the coloniſts were not ſufficiently! 
enlightened to draw up ſuch a ſyſtem of legiſla- 


of govern- 
ment the 
Britiſh 
1 ſlands 
were eſta. 


tion as was fit for an infant ſociety. While the blithed. 


civil war was rectifying the government in Eng- 
land, the colonies, juſt emerging from a ſtate of 
infancy, formed their own conſtitution upon the 
model of the mother- country. In each of theſe 
ſeparate ſettlements, a chief repreſents the King; 
a council the peers; and the deputies of the ſe- 
vw as the commons. The general aſſem- 


oy 
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OO Kbly enacts laws, regulates taxes, 'arid judges of 
e adminiſtration. The executive part belongs 
to the governor; who alſo'occafionallydetermines 
upon cauſes which have not been tried before, 
but in conjunction with the council, and by the 
majority of votes. But as the members o this 
| vody derive their rank from him it is er that 
they thwart his deſigns. 

GREAT BRITAIN, to reconcile be own intereſts | 
| vith the freedom of her 'colonies; took care that 
1 no laws ſhould be enacted there which were in- 
hi 5 conſiſtent with their own. She hath required 
1 that her delegates ſhould take an oath that; in 

the places ſubſect to their authority, they would 
never allow, upon any pretence whatever, any 
deviation from the regulations eſtabliſhed for the 
proſperity of her trade. This tie of an oath hath 
been contrived, becauſe, as the iſlands them- 
ſelves regulate and pay the greater part of the 
ſalaries of their chiefs, it was to be apprehended 
that ſome of theſe commanders might endeavour 
to excite liberality by their indulgence.” Another 
check hath been put to corruption. It is neceſ- 
fary that the ſtipend granted to the governor, 
ſhould extend to the whole duration of his admij- 
1 niſtration; and that it ſhould be the object of 
5 | the firſt bill paſſed on his arrival. Theſe precau · 
| tions have however appeared inſufficient to ſome 
perſons of a deſpotic turn of mind. Accord- 
ingly, it bath been their opinion, to proſcribe a 
L cuſtom, which in ſome: meaſure made thoſe who 
4 iſſue orders dependent upon men who were ſub- 
} ordinate” to them; but the parliament have al- 
ways refuſed to make this alteration. Juſtly 
dreading that ſpirit of rapaciouſneſs which in- 
duces men to croſs the ſeas, they have always 


= pe up a cuſtom which they think proper to 
; check 
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* the ſpirit of cupidity and tyranny. It is B O O k 
with the ſame view, that they have decreed XIV. 
againſt thoſe governors who ſhould violate the 
laws of the colonies, the ſame penalties as are 
inflicted in England on thoſe who treſpaſs upon 
the: national conſtitution; _ _ 
Tux parliament have likewiſe apt the 
iſlands, to have in the. mother-country deputics 
appointed to take care of their intereſts. Their 
principal duty is to obtain the confirmation of 
the ſtatutes paſſed in the colonies. Theſe acts 
are executed proviſionally: but they do not paſs 
into a law, till they have been approved of by 
the ſovereign. This ſanction once obtained? 
they can only be revoked by an aſſembly of the 
— itſelf, or by the parliament; which exer- 
ciſes ſupreme authority over the whole empire. 
The buſineſs of the agents of the iſlands at Lon- 
don, is the ſame as that of the repreſentatives of 
_ the people in the Britiſh ſenate. Unhappy will 
it be for the ſtate, if ever it ſhould diſregard the 
clamours of the repreſentatives, | whoever: they 
may be. The counties in England would -riſe ; 
the colonies would ſhake off their allegiance in 
America; the treaſures of both worlds would be Fi: 
loſt ro the 2 and the whole Pa $ 
would fall into confuſion,” $ 
Tue ſources of public Felicity. ves: not yet | bY. 
been corrupted by this improper ſpirit. The | * 
' ſettlements formed in the Welt Indies have been 
always attached to their on country by the ties 
of blood, and by thoſe of neceſſity. Their 
planters have been conſtantly looking up -t their 
mother- country, who is ever attentive to their 
preſervation and their improvement. One might 
ſay, that as the cagle, who never loſes fight. of 
* neſt. where: ſhe foſters. her young, HO | 
892 eems 
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HISTORY OF SETTLEMENTS AND TRADE 


B 00 o k ſeems to look down upon her colonies, and to ſor 


them grow up and proſper under her tender care. 
Her numberleſs veſſels} covering an extent of two 


thouſand leagues wie their proud falls, form, 
as it were; # bridge over the ocean; „ by which 


they keep up an uninterrupted communication 


1 worlds. With good laws, which 


1 what ſhe has once eſtabliſhed, ſnhe pre- 
ſerves her poſſeſſions abroad without a ſtanding 


army, which is always an oppreſſive and ruinous 


burden. Two very ſmall corps, fixed at An- 
tigua and Jamaica, are ſufficient for a nition 

which thinks, with reaſon, that maritime forces, 
well maintained, kept in continual employment, 


and always direQed towards the public good,” are 
the true fortifications of theſe uſeful ſettlements. 


Bu theſe beneficent regulations, dictated by hu- 
_— and ſound policy, the Engliſh iſtands Toon 
rew happy, thougłr not rich. Their culture was 


Bader to tobacco, cotton, gin e and indig 0. 


Some of the enterpriſing coloni imported Fa. | 
gar canes from Brazil, and they multiplied pro- 

digiouſly, but to no great purpoſe. They Were 
ignorant of the art of managing this valuable 
plant, and drew from it uch indifferent ſugar, 
that it was either rejected in Europe, or ſold at 


the loweſt price. A feries of voyages tb Fernam- 


bucca taught them how to make uſe of the trea- 


ſure they had carried off; and the Portugueſe, 
who till then had engrofſed all the ſugar trade, 
found, in 1650, in an ally, whoſe induſtry they 


thought precarious, a rival who was one day to 
ſupplant them. 


Meansem-"-* Typ mother-country, wowee, had but a very 


ſmall ſhare in the proſperity of her colonies. 


ther coun- They themſelves ſent their own commodities di- 


3 to al parts of the world, where they ecke 
they 


wry 
* 
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they would be diſpoſed of to moſt advantage; BOOK 
— EO Bar pars ſhips of all —— 
into their: ports. This unlimited freedom muſt feif all the 
of courſe throw almoſt all their trade into the hands produdi- 
of that nation which, in conſequence of the low 42.5. 
Intereſt their money bears, the largeneſs of their 
ſtock, the number of their ſhips, and the reaſon- 
ableneſs of their duties of import and export, 
could afford to make the beſt terms, to buy at 
the deareſt, and ſell at the cheapeſt rate. Theſe 
people were the Dutch. They united all the ad- 
vantages of a ſuperior army; which, being ever 
maſter of the field, is free in all it's operations. 
They ſoon ſeized upon the profits of ſo many pro- 
ductions, which they had neither planted nor 
gathered. Ten of their ſhips were ſeen in the 
hHhritiſh iſlands to one Engliſh veſſel  _ 
Ius nation had paid little attention to this evil 
"FF during the diſturbances of the civil wars; but as 
ſoon as theſe troubles were compoſed, and the 
ſtate: reſtored to tranquillity by the very violence 
of it's commotions, it began to turn it's views to- 
wards it's foreign poſſeſſions. It perceived that 
thoſe. ſubjects, who had as it were taken refuge in 
America, would be loſt to the ſtate, if foreign 
powers, which | conſumed the fruits of the in- 
duſtry of the colonies, were not excluded. The 
deliberate and weighty diſcuſſion of this point 
brought on the famous navigation ad in 1651, 
which excluded all foreign ſhips from entering 
the harbours of the Engliſh iſlands, and conſe- 
quently obliged their produce to be exported di- 
rectly to the countries under the dominion of 
England. The government, though aware of 
the inconveniences of ſuch an ęxcluſion, was not 
alarmed at it, but conſidering the empire only as 
& tree, the ſap of which muſt be turned back to 
Vol. V. C a 
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2 o k the trunk, when it flows too freely eee | 


. branches. 7 2 GH "wa 411 N 
” However, this reſtraining law was not then 
enfetcd in it's utmoſt rigour. Perhaps the ſhips 
delonging to the mother: country were not ſufſi- 
ciently numerous to carry off all the productions 
of the iſlands; perhaps, apprehenſions might pre- 
vail, that the coloniſts might be exaſperated by 
ſuddenly depriving their coaſts of a competition 

- which increaſed the price of their commodities. 
Perhaps, the plantations {till required ſome ſup- 
port, in order to bring their cultures to that de- 
gree of perfection that was expected. However 
this may be, it is certain, that the act of naviga- 
tion was not rigorouſly put in execution till 1660. 
Act chis period, the Engliſh ſugars had been ſub- 
ſtituted to thoſe of Portugal, in all the northern 
parts of Europe. It is to be ſuppoſed, that they 
would equally have ſupplanted them to the ſouth, 
had not the obligation impoſed upon all the na- 
vigators to ſtop at the Britiſh ports before they 
paſſed the Streights of Gibraltar, put an inſur- 
mountable obſtacle to this trade. It is true, that 
in order to attain this ſuperiority over the only na- 
tion that was in poſſeſſion of this commodity, the 
Engliſh had been obliged. greatly to lower the 
price of it; but their plentiful crops made them 
ample amends for this neceſſary ſacrifice. If other 
nations were encouraged by their ſucceſs to raiſe 
plantations, at leaſt for their own conſumption, 
the Engliſh opened other markets, which ſuppli- 
ed the place of the former. The only misfortune 
they experienced in a long ſeries of years, was, 


the ſeeing many of their cargoes taken by French 


privateers, and ſold at a low price. The planter 
Juſtained yy this” a nne IIA at 
"Ing = 4222 5 loſing 


loſing part of his ſugars, and being obliged to ſell B Q 9  # 
the remainder below their value: © © MV 
_ NoTwIiTHSTANDING theſe tranſient piracies, yi)” 
which always ceaſed in time of peace, the plant- on of the 
ations ſtill continued to increaſe; in the Engliſh aienage. 
iſlands. All the productions peculiar to America England 


were more carefully attended to; but the wealthy eker 


proprietors attached themſelves more particularly ihands. 
to the culture of ſugar, the ſale of which was con; Cauſes of 
ſtantly increaſed throughout all Europe. This“ 
proſperity exiſted for the ſpace of half a century, 
when attentive men perceived that the exporta- 
tions decreaſed. It was then almoſt generally 
believed that the colonies were exhauſted ; even 
the national ſenate adopted this idea, not conſider- 
ing that if the ſoil no longer had that degree of 
fertility peculiar to lands newly cleared, it- ſtill 
Fe ſhare of fruitfulneſs which the earth 
ſeldom loſes, unleſs it's ſubſtance be altered by 
the calamities or by the irregularities of nature. 
_ The truth was ſoon aſcertained, and the Engliſh 
were obliged to acknowledge, that the foreign 
.marts were inſenſibly ſhut againſt Great Britain, 
and would ſoon be opened only to France. This 
kingdom, which, from it's natural advantages, 
and from the active genius of it's inhabitants, 
ſhould be foremoſt ind every undertaking, is ſo 
reſtrained by the nature of it's government, that 
it is the laſt in becoming acquainted with it's 
own intereſts. The French firſt procured their 
_ ſugars from the Epgliſh. They afterwards made 
ſome for their own conſumption, then for ſale, 
till reſtraints of every kind obliged them to con- 
fine themſelves merely to what they wanted. It 
was not *till 1716, that their iſlands began again 
to ſupply other nations. The ſuperiority of their 
foil, the advantage of freſh lands, the ragen 
e Song * 
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20 HISTORY OF SETTLEMENTS AND TRADE 

BOOKof their planters, who were yet poor, all con- 
X1Y- fpired to enable them to ſell the production at a 
lower price than their competitors. It was more- 
over of a better quality; accordingly, as it in- 
creaſed, that which was formerly in fo great re- 
queſt, was rejected in all the markets. Towards 
the year 1740, the ſugar of the French plantations 
became ſufficient for general conſumption, and 

at this period the Engliſh were reduced to culti- 

vate no more than what they wanted for their 
own uſe. The quantity they made was ſtill very 
trifling at the beginning of the century, but the 
uſe of tea, and the habit of other indulgences, 
ſoon increaſed prodigiouſly the conſumption of 
this article. . 5 _ 


The Eng- BARBADOES was one of the Britiſh poſſeſſions- 


iſh fe a 4 . T2: 4 . * ; : . * 5 . 
2 which - furniſhed moſt of this commodity. This 


at Rarba- jfland, which is ſituated to windward. of all the 


— „appeared to have never been inhabited even 


of this by ſavages, when, in 1627, ſome Engliſh families 


ittand. went to ſettle there, but without any interference 
of government. It was not till two years after, 
that a regular colony was eſtabliſhed there, at the 
- .expence and by the care of the Earl of Carliſle, 
who, on the tragical death of Charles I. was de- 
prived of a property which had been too impru- 
dently granted him by that weak prince. It was 
found. covered with ſach large and hard trees, 
that uncommon reſolution and patience were re- 
| quired to fell them and root them up. The 
: Foun was ſoon cleared of this incumbrance, or 
ripped of this ornament : for it is doubtful whe- 
ther nature does not decorate her own work bet- 
ter than man, who alters every thing for himſelf 
alone. Some patriots, tired of ſeeing the blood 
olf their countrymen ſpilt, went and peopled this 
foreign land. While the other colonies were ra- 
| fe | ther 


5 . 


£ ther ravaged than cultivated by thoſe vagabonds B 2 OK 
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who had been driven. from their native. country 
by poverty or licentiouſneſs, Barbadoes daily re- 
ceived new inhabitants, who brought along with 


them not only their ſtock of money, but a; turn 


for labour, courage, activity, and ambition; theſe 


vices and virtues which are the effect of civil 


By theſe means, an iſland, which is no more 
than ſeven leagues in length, from two to five in 
breadth, and eighteen, in circumference, attained, 
in leſs than forty years,. to a population of more 
than a hundred thouſand ſouls; and to a trade 
that employed four hundred ſhips of 1 50 tons 
burthen each. Never had the earth beheld ſuch 
a number of planters collected in ſo ſmall a com- 
pals, or ſo many rich productions raiſed in ſo 
Hort a time. The Iabours, directed by Euro- 


peans, were performed by ſlaves purchaſed, in 
Africa, or even ſtolen in America. This new 
Ipecies of barbarity was but a ruinous kind of 


prop for à new edifice, and very nearly occaſions 
ed the ſubverſion of it. eee 


, * 


21 
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Somz Engliſhmen, who had landed on the Confyira- 
coaſts of the continent to get ſlaves, were diſco. Nh 
vered by the Caribs, who were the objects of their gzyes in 


ſearch. Theſe ſavages. fell upon them, aud put Barbados | 
them all to death or to flight, A young man, | 


who had been long purſued, ran into a wood; 
where an Indian woman meeting him, ſaved his 
life, concealed and fed him, and ſome time after 
conducted him to the ſea- ſide. His companions 


were lying at anchor there, waiting for the men 
they miſſed, and ſent the boat to fetch him. His 
deliverer inſiſted on following him on board the 
ſhip. They were no ſooner landed at Barbadoes, 


but the monſter ſold her who had ſaved his we 
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BE e had beſtöwed her heat as well as her per 
Soßen him. To vindicate the Honour of the Eng 
> hh nation, one of theit poets has recorded this 
an, inſtance of avarice and perfidy, to be 
abhorr by poſterity : It has been told in ſeveral 
languages, d held out to the deteſtation of a 
foreign nations. Px 
THz Indians, who were not bold enoug h to wk 
dertake to revenge themſelves, im Ape e their 
reſen' ment to the Negroes; who had vir of 
motives; if poffible, for hating the Enpliſh. Th 
ſlaves unanimouſly vowed the death of their ty. 
rants. This conſpiracy was carried on with ſuch 
Fit +> Terecyy that, the day befote it was to have beer 
1 Tarried into execution, the colony had not th 


U 


Wi 5 ſoſpicion of it. But, as if generoſity was 
: 1 . 8 s to be the virtue of. the wretched, one of 
"vi e ladet of the plot informed his maſter of it. 
4 | Feats were ilnmedidtely diſpatched to all the 


planrations, and came in time to prevent the im- 

ending deſtruction. The following ni ht the 

| fa ves were ſeized in their huts; the moſt guilty 

lll were executed at break of day; Lad this act er fe- 

=_ << verity teduced the reſt to obẽdience. 

Wil ns Tue have never revolted fince, and yet the 

Ell vari Solony hath declined conſiderably from it's former 

ſt — nets: groſperity.” It till reckons ten thouſand white 

Cl! people, and fifty thouſand Negroes ; but the crops 

TR are not anſwerable to the po lation. In the 

* © moſt favourable ſeaſons, they do not amount to 

1 | | more than twenty millions wei ht of ſugar, and 
0 © are very often below ten milſions; and yet to 

1 obtain this triflin, te expences are required | 
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| wt much 'more chk, crable than were neceſſary fot 
118 . double the produce in the be ginning. e 
| | Tux ſoil of the colony, which is no more than 
iii of calcareous ſtone, covered with very th 
. —F | | tle 


AST. AND WEST INDIES. . | 


tle earth, is entirely exhauſted. It is neceſſary to B OK 
make a deep opening in it every year, and to fill XIV. | 


up with manure the holes which haye been made. 
The moſt ordinary of theſe manures is the Varec, 
a ſea · weed which is perigdically thrown upon the 
coaſt-by the ſea- tide. The ſagar-canes are plant- 
ed in this ſea· weed. The natural foil is of little, 
more uſe in the growth of them, than the cheſts 
in which the orange trees are put in Europe. 
Tus ſugar which is produced by theſe cultures, 
hath generally ſo little conſiſtence, that it cannot 
be exported in it's raw ſtate, but muſt previouſly 
be carthed 3 a method which is not followed in 
the other. Engliſh ſettlements, although it be not 
prohibited there, as ſeveral writers have advanced. 
One great proof of it's bad quality is, that it 
is ſooner. reduced to melaſſes than any where 
elſe. The droughts, which are ſo frequent. at 
Barbadoes ſince the country hath been, entirely 
laid open, ſerve to complete the misfortunes of 


the inhabitants of this iſland, which was formerly | 


in ſo: flouriſhing a ſtate. 


{ ACCORDINGLY, though : the. taxes do not 


— annually to more than 136, 291 livres *, 

paid by a triffing poll-tax upon the Negroes 
ind by ſome other-impoſts, the coloniſts, ara re- 
duced to a ſtate. of mediocrity which -approaches 
to indigence. This ſituation prevents them from 
leaving the care of their plantations to agents, in 
order to go and inhabit milder climates., It even 
renders them inhuman towards their ſlaves, whom 


they treat with a degree of cruelty unknown in 


aun other colonies. 

BaRBADOES was very lately the only trading 
| offeBien belonging to the Engliſh in the Wind- 
ward en The Os en from Africa 


5 uſed 
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2 K uſed g generally to put in there. They delivered 
their The cargo to one ſingle purchaſer, and at 

© ſettled price, without iſtinctlen of either age 
or ſex in the bargain. Theſe Negroes, thus 
bought in the wholeſale- way by the merchants, 
were ſold in retail in the iſland? itſelf, or in the 
other Engliſh ſettlements, and the refuſe of them 
was either clandeſtinely or openly: introduced in 
the colonies of the other nations. This great 
: trade bath confiderably* decreaſed. "Hence moſt 


Sor 


ceive theje! faves direRly- From —— have | 
ſubmitted to the eftabliſhed-cuſtom of paying: for 
them with bills of exehange at ninety days fights 
| This creqit, which was inſufficient, Hath ſic 
been extended to a twelvemonth, and it hath 
frequenihy been neceſſary to Een it even uy | 
yonbhar term 
Bzrüöx this revolution, bude ble e 
tity of ſpice was; in circulation at Barbadoes. © 
The little coin which is at preſent ſtill found 
there, is Spaniſh ;-it is conſidered as merchandiſe, 
. is only taken by weight, The navy which 
appropriated to this ſettlement conſiſts of a few 
els, which are neceffary for- it's: ſeveral- core 
yeſportleners; and of about forty 1 el n 
ed in the fiſhery of the flying-fiſn, * 

' BanBapors is generally even, and every where 
ſuſceptible of cultivation, except in a very 
number of hollow ways. It is only at the eenter 

that the territory riſes imperceptibly; and forms 
a kind of mountain, covered up to it's ſummit 
with plantations equally convenient and agree. 
able, becauſe they were all eſtabliſhed in times 
of great opulence. The iſland is not watered 
with rivers, but ſprings of water fit for drinking 
pre rather common in it; and it is interſected 


from 


m one nk to apr RR very 3 2 


Theſe all terminate at Bridge-town; a town badly. , 
ſituated but well built, where the commodities 
deſtined for exportation are embarked, athoogh 
t be only a road open to ſeveral da | ; 
Tux colony, divided into eleven * 4 ee ds. 
not afford one poſt here an enemy ance landed fe Pa- 
gould be ſtopped; and the landing, which is nat making « 
poſſible in ſeveral parts of the goaſt, is very prac> good de- 
ticable in others, notwithſtanding the redoubts 2? 
and batteries planted: to prevent it- Military men 27 
think, that the ſureſt way of ſucceeding in an at- 
tack, would be to make it between the capital : 
and the town of Hgle-town.. an ys es 

Tris enterpriſe would require mare confider> 
Kr we forces than might be imaginad, conſidering | 
that Barbadoes hath no regular troops. It is 
filled with planters of ſmall ſtature, brave and 
ative, accuſtamed to military exerciſes, and 
who probably would make ſcarce- Jeſs. reſiſtance N 

than 2 mercenary army. The armament deſtin- 

ed for this conqueſt; ſhould be diſpatched from 
— if it were formed at Martinico, or at 
any other ſettlement ſituated to lecward, the 
Engliſh ſquadrons which would be in thoſe lati⸗ 
tudes, might block up the port where the exper 
dition was preparing, o might arrive at Barba» 
does time enough to diſturb the operations ofahe 
| benegers, far 49570 | 
Tus iſland is to the windward of all the others 
and yer no great advantage.can be reaped from it!s 
poſition, conſidered in a military light. It hath 
only ſuch harbours as are fit to receive veſſels 
that come to trade there; and thòͤugh it be lefs 
expoſed to ſtorms and to hurriganes than the 
neighbouring latitudes, it doth not offer at any 
time a ee aſylum to men of war, and ſtill lets 
| during 
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& during the laſt fix months of the year, when the 
XIV. ſea is more tempeſtuous. The mother- country 
hach therefore formed no naval eſtabliſnment upon 
it. The national ſquadrons are never ſtationed 
there; and if any of them ſometimes appear, it 

is only for little while. Thus it was, that,” in 

1761 and in 1762, during the fine weather, in 
the months of January and February, the fleets | 
_ deſtined for the conqueſt of Martinico atid of the 
Hlarannah were aſſembled thermee 
Events 4 .ANTIGUA, which hath a cireukdr Fg ey is. 


; _ about twenty miles long, was found totally uninha- 


e bited by thoſe: few Frenehmen who fled thither in 
ere 1628, upon being driven frem Sti Chriſtopher's by 
—.— of the Spaniards. The want of ſprings, which'doubt- 
that iſland. Jeſs: was'theireaſon why no favages had ſettled 
The im- there, induced theſe fugitives to return, as ſoon as 
if ir to they could regain their former habitations. Some 
GreatBri- Engliſnmen, more enterpriſing than either the 
an. Prench or the Caribs, flattered themſclves that 

they ſnould overeome this great obſtacle, by col: 
lecting the raitiwater in ciſterns; and they theres 


fore ſettled thete. The year in Which this ſettle. 


ment was begun is not exactly known; but it 


appears that in January 2640. there were about 
thirty families on the iſland. ,,, yars 
Tux number was not much increaſed, when | 
Lord Willoughby; to whom King Charles II. had 
granted the property of Antigua, ſent over à con 

| eee number of inhabitants at his own ex- 
ence in 1666. It is probable they would nevet 
have enriched themſelves by the culture of to- 
bacco, indigo, and ginger, the only commodi. 
ties they dealt in, had not colonel Codrington 
Antroduced into the iſland, which was then 
reſtored to the dominion of the ſtate, a ſource of 
* wealth, in the year 1680, by the culture of ſugar. 
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u. THE FAST AND WEST INDIES. 


This ene, black, harſh, and coarſe, was B O O Kk 
rejected in England, and could only be diſpoſed XIV. 


in Holland, and in the Hans towns, where it 
ſold at a much lower price than that of the other 
colonies. By the moſt aſſiduous labour, art got 
the better of nature, and brought this ſugar to as 
| great a perfection, and to ſell for as i a n 
as any other. 

EER one was then defiroun of extending this 
culture, In 1741, it employed three thouſand 
five hundred and thirty-eight white men, and 
twenty-ſeven thouſand four hundred and eighteen 


Negroes. Since that period, the number of free 


men hath been much diminiſhed, and that of the 
lla ves is conſiderably increaſed. Their united las 
dours produce eighteen or twenty millions weight 
of raw ſugar, and a proportionate quantity of 
Tum. This income is conſiderably leſs in thoſe 


ſeaſons, which occur too frequently, when the co- 


lony is afflicted with drought ; and ow: this reaſon 
ho is very much indebted. : _ 

All the tribunals are eſtabliſned at St. John s; 
fituated to the Welt of the iſland. The greateſt 
part of the trade hath been likewiſe concentrated 
in that town. Unfortunately, it's port is cloſed 

by a bar, upon which there is no more than 
twelve feet of water. If the depth of water ſnould 
ſtill decreaſe, the navigators will take in their 
cargoes to the North of the colony, in the road 
of Parham; which is much preferable to the one 


they now frequent, but which is infinitely leſs con- 


venient for the collecting of the commodities. 
Morivzs of great importance ſhould excite 
England to prevent, by all poſſible means, the 


decline of ſo valuable a ſettlement. It is the 
only bulwark of the numerous and fmall iſlands 


which that eng; poſſeſſes in theſe latitudes. 
They 
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poo K They. all depend upon Antigua, and upon the 
XIV. Engliſh Havre, an cxcellent port, where the naval 
* * © forces deſigned: for their, protection, auch cy 
where the; ſquadrons find collected in 55 
and in, well: ſtocked magazines, the articles m_ 
fary to carry on their operations. The mainte- 
nance of the ſmall fortifications which ſurround = > 
the two principal harbours ; part of the pay of ſix 
hundred men, intruſted with their defence; the 
coſts occaſioned by the artillery; all theſe ex · 
pences are defrayed hy the colony, and abſorb 
two-thirds of the 272,582 livres “ which it is oblig · 
bd. ta require annually from it's inhabitants. ., ». 
Tris is tao great a burthen. In order to dimi- 
niſh the weight of. it, the, aſſembly of the. iſland 
thought of.. laying a.tax. upon . thoſe proprietors 
who ſhould reſide .in. Europe: but the mother- 
country. annulled a regulation which was evident- 
ly injurious to the liberty of individuals. The 
colony then ordered, that the. planters ſhould 
for the future have only one white man, or two 
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white. women, to every ſet of thirty Negroes. 
N = This law, which was adopted by ſeveral other 
1 iſlands, is not much attended to, becauſe it is leſs 


| expenſive to tranſgreſs it, than to maintain, free 5 
maen, Whoſe attendance, cannot be compelled. 
El The penalties, therefore, which are regulated for 
1 | puniſhing the tranſgreſſion of this law, are be- 
come one of the greateſt reſources of the publis 
ene of that ſettlement. - 
Ix's legiſlative body hath. ſometimes. diſplayed — 
a remarkable ſhare of courage. The Engliſn 
iſlands have no coin which belongs properly to 
themſelves: that which is circulated there, is all 
| ren The mother- country thought it ae 
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fary to werde the value of it in the beginning of B 0 0 K 


the century. This arrangement was judged to XIV 


be contrary to the intereſt of the colony, wo 


themſelves ſettled it upon à higher footing. It 
was natural to imagine that parliament would an- 
nul an act ſo repugnant to their authority. The 
lawyers agreed, if that event ſhould take place, 
never to lend their aſſiſtance to any of thofe who 


ſhould- have refuſed to accept the coin at the 


_ _ rice Axeqd by the em THe I 
Aorh R occurrence exhibited it a ſtill ſtrong- 
er light the kind of ſpirit which prevailed at An- 
tigua. The governor, colonel Park, ſetting equal- 
ly at defiance the laws of morality and decency, 
was unreſtrained and intemperate in all his pro- 
ceedings. The colony demanded, and obtained, 


his recal. As he did not ſeem diſpofed to de- 


part, ſeveral of the moſt conſiderable inhabitants 
went to expoſtulate with him, in the ſtrongeſt 


terms, upon this kind of diſobedience. They 


vere repulſed with brutality by his guards. The 
people took up arms, and the tyrant was attack- 
ed in his own houſe, and maſſacred. His body 


was then thrown naked into the ſtreet, and mu- 
tilated by thoſe whoſe bed he had diſhonoured. - 
The *mother-country, more moved by the ſacred 


rights of nature than Jealous of her own autho- 
rity, oyerlooked an act which her vigilance ought 
to have prevented, but which ſhe was too equita- 
ble to revenge. It is only the part of tyranny to 
excite a rebellion, and then to quench it in the 
blood of the oppreſſed. Machiavehiſm, which 


teaches princes the art of being feared and deteſt- 


ed, direQs them to ſtifle the victims whoſe cries 
grow importunate. Humanity preſcribes to kings, 
Juſtice in legiſlation, mildneſs in government, 
enity to prevent inſurrections, and mercy to par- 
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| = Meme Religion enjoins ae che 
people; but God, above all things, requires 
equity in princes. If they violate it, innumera- 
dle witneſſes will riſe up againſt” a Langhe man at 
the final judgment. | To 
Tue council of nds w doth not extend ns 
; juriſdiction over the neighbouring iflands; which 
have'all/their particular aſſemblies: but the go- 
Ki vernor of Antigua is alſo governor of the other 
1 iſlands, except Barbadoes, which, on account of 
8 üs poſition and importance, hath deſerved parti- 
g [| . = cular diſtinction. This governor-general muſt 
. pay an annual viſit to the places under his autho- 


1 . rity; and he uſually Hegras bis tour by Mont- 
| N 
| State f III iland, nen in 1493 by Columbus, 
the ſettle- and occupied in 1632 by the Engliſh, is only 
— eight or nine leagues in circumference. The fa- 
Engliſh at vages, who lived peaceably in it, were expelled, 
gl according to cuſtom, by the uſurpers. This act 
: of injuſtice was not at firſt followed with any very 
fortunate | circumſtances. The, progreſs of the 
new ſettlements was for a long time ſo flow, that 
ſix and fifty years after it's foundation it ſcarce 
0 contained ſeven hundred inhabitants. It was not 
1 till towards the end of the century, that the po- 
ä pulation, both in white men and Negroes, be- 
1 came as numerous as it could be in fo confined 
Tt _ -a poſſeſſion. Sugar canes were then ſubſtituted 
to commodities of little value, which had OCCA- 
ſioned their planters to languiſh in a ſtate of mi- 
ſery. War and the elements overthrew, at ſe- 
veral intervals, the beſt- founded expectations, 
and obliged the coloniſts to contract debts which 
are not yet paid off. At the preſent period, the 
activity of a thouſand free perſons, and the la- 
bours of eight thouſand ſlaves, produce 3 ü 
> xs ; if 25 18 
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fix millions weight of raw ſugar, upon plains of "I 2 K 
dittle extent, or in yallies which are fertilized by 21 
the waters falling from the mountains. One of 
the diſadvantages: of this iſland, the public ex- 
pences of which do not wean annually 49, 887 
_ livres *, is, that it has not one ſingle harhour 
where the lading and unlading « can eaſily be made. 
The ſhips would even be in danger upon theſe 
coaſts, if the maſters did not take care, when 
they ſee a ſtorm approaching, to put out to ſea, 
or to take ſhelter in ſome neighbouring: harbour. 
Nevis is expoſed: to the ſame 1 inconvenience. 5 
Iux moſt generally received opinion is that the Ancient 
| Eugliſh ſettled on this iſland in 1628. It is pro- Peg 
perly nothing more than a very high mountain, ſent ta | 
of an caſy aſcent, and crowned: with tall trees. of the 2 
The plantations lie all round; and beginning t Nerz. 
the ſea · ſide, are continued almoſt to the top of 
tbe mountain; but the higher they ſtand the leſs 
fertile they are, becauſe the ſoil grows more ſtony. 
This iſland is watered by many ſtreams, which 
: would be ſo many ſources of plenty, if they did 
| not in ſtormy weather ſwell into torrents, waſh 
away the lands, and deſtroy the aeaſures r 
have produce. 
Ius colony of Nevis was a nate; of virtway or- 
der, and piety. Theſe exemplary manners have 
been owen to the paternal care of the firſt gover- 
nor. This incomparable man inſpired all the in- 
habitants, by bis own example, with a love of 
labour, a reaſonable ceconomy, and innocent re- 
creations. The perſon who: commanded, and 
thoſe who obeyed; were all actuated by the ſame 
principle of the ſtricteſt equity. So rapid was 
the progreſs wi this a trees eee that, if 
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'7z 
i ' BOOK we may 8 all the sccnümte of +hoſe: times, it 
lt XIV. ſoon contained 10, ooo white people, and 20, ooo 

| TY blacks. -Admitting even that ſuch'a population, 
upon a territory of two leagues in length, and 


Ul EF” one in breadth, ſhould be exaggerated, ſtill it 
| will ſhew the amazing but infallible effect of vir- 
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Ti tue, in promoting the 1 ho a well-regu- 
|: _ 5 5 
Bor, even virtue irſeif-w il not piſectre either 


| | | individuals or ſocieties from the calamities of na- 
1 ture, or from the injuries of fortune. In 1689, a 
| | dreadful mortality {wept away half this happy co- 
1 Iony. It was ravaged in 706 by a French ſqua- 
„ 0 dron, which carried off three or four thouſand 
| * 8 flaves. The next year the ruin of this iſland was 
p * 5 5 completed, by the moſt violent hurricane ever re- 
WW. .. corded. Since this ſeries of diſaſters, it has reco- 
TH : vered a little. It contains ſix hundred free men 
11 and five thouſand ſlaves, the taxes upon whom 
5 | do not exceed 45,000 livres“, and who ſend to 
England three or four millions weight of raw ſu- 


gar, the whole of which is ſhipped under the 
Walls of an agreeable city called Charles-town. 
"Perhaps thoſe who repine moſt at the deſtruction 
of the Americans and the ſlavery of the Africans, 
would receive ſome conſolation if the Europeans 
were every where as humane as the Engliſh have 
been in this iſland of Nevis, and if all the iſlands 
in America were as well cultivated in proportion; 
but nature and ſociety afford few inſtances of fuch 
— miraculous protperty:; © ©, ei 
St. Chriſf= "SAINT CHRISTOPHER'S Was tue nurſery of all 
wien ie a the Engliſh and French colonies in America. Both 
| fcit divid- nations arrived there on the ſame day, in 1625. 
cu between They ſhared the iſland between them; ſigned a 
Vo ns” EINE neutrality ; and entered into 4 nn 
. * 1820. - e 25 
8 | engage 
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engagement to aſſiſt each other againſt their com- B OO K 
mon enemy the Spaniard, who for a century paſt . 
had invaded or diſturbed the two hemiſpheres. French, at 
Unfortunately, by an ineonſiderate kind of con- laſt be- 


longs en- 


vention, hunting, fiſhing, the woods, the har- tirely to 


> 7 ot 


bours, and the ſalt-pits, bad all been left in com- GreatBri- 
mon. This arrangement mixed too many pere. 


ſons together, who could not be agreeable to each 
other, and jealouſy ſoon divided, thoſe whom a 
temporary intereſt had united. This fatal paſſion 
created daily-. quarzels, ſkirmiſhes, and devaſta- 
tions; but theſe were only domeſtic animoſities, 
in which, the reſpective governments took no 


part. Concerns ef great importance having, in 


16665, kindled between the two mother- countries 
aà war, which continued almoſt uninterruptedly 
during the remainder: of the century, their ſub- 
jects in St. Chriſtopher's fought with a degree of 


obſtinacy that was not to be found elſewhere. 
Sometimes conquerors, and ſometimes conquered, 


they alternately drove each other from their plan- 
tations. This long conteſt, in which both parties 
alternately bad the advantagę, was, texminated by 
the total expulſion of the French in 1 70a; and the 
peace of Utrecht cut off all; their hopes of ever 
retuxning thicher.:; "4 Fiche niger / 


Tse wasno great ſacrifice for a people who 


had never ſeriouſly; attended; to the care of culti- 
vating preductions upon: their, domain. Their 
population amounted Put to,667: white people, of 
all ages and both ſexes; 29 free hlacks, and 659 
ſlaves. . All their herds: gonſiſted gnly of 265 


head of :Berned; gattie, and 2177 horſes. They i 


and: had bat one ſingleſugarplantation- 
„Thoben the Engliſn had for a long time 


cultivated nothing but a Ji le cotton; aud indigo, 


a greater advantage of this iſland, yet they did not chers pe - 


made What St. 
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* 25 9 k immediately reap all the benefit they might * 
” XV. done, from having the ſole: Sollefion: of it. This 
me, un- conqueſt was for a long time a prey to rapa- 
der the Cious governors, who ſold the lands for their oπm 
DENG: profit, or gave them away to their creatures; 
though they could only warrant the duration of 
the ſale, or grant, during the term of their admi- 
niſtration. The parliament of England at length 
remedied this evil, by ordering, that all lands 
ſnould be put up to auction, and the purchaſe- 
money paid into the public coffers. After this 
prudent regulation, the new plantations were as 
well cultivated as the old ones. e 
Tux iſland; which is in general narrow, 5 
very unequally ſo, may have an extent of thirty- 
fix feagues ſquare. Mountains, thick ſet and 
barren, though covered with verdure, and which 
occupy one third of the territory, interſect it al · 
moſt throughout i it's whole length. From the foot 
of theſe mountains iſſue an infinite number of 
ſprings, which, unfortunately, are for the moſt 
part dried up in the dry ſeaſons. Scattered over 
the plain we met with a number of agreeable, 
neat, and convenient habitations, which are or- 
namented with avenues, fountains, and groves. 
The taſte for rural life, which the Engliſl have 
retained more than any other civilized nation in 
Europe, prevails in the higheſt degree at St. 
Chriſtopher's. They never had the leaſt occaſion. 
to form themſelves into ſmall ſocieties, in order to 
paſs away the time; and if the French had not 
left there a ſmall town, where their manners are 
preſerved, they would ſtill be unacquainted with 

that kind of ſocial life, which is productive of 
more altercations than pleaſures; which is kept 
up by gallantry, and terminates in debauchery 
which — with convirial j joys, and . in the 
quarrels 


a © 5 
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quarrels of gaming. Inſtead of this image of B go * 


union, which is in fact only a beginning of diſ- 
cord, the repreſentatives of the proprietors, who 
are almoſt all of them ſettled in Europe, the 


number of which amounts to eighteen hundred, 
ve upon the plantations; from whence: they 


gather by the labour of twenty-four or twenty- 
five thoufand ſlaves, eighteen millions weight of 
raw ſugar, which js the fineſt in the New World. 
This produce enables the colony to provide with 


eaſe for the public expences, which. Js: not an- | 


nhally exceed 68,145 livres 10 fols “, | 

Ir was at St. Chriſtopher” 8, that in 42 56 was 
exhibited a ſcene worthy, of being recounted. . 

A NecRot had, from his childhood, artgole 


of the amuſements of his young maſter. This fa- pe 
miliarity, which is commonly ſo dangerous, ex- topher's. 


tended the ideas of the flave, without, altering 
his character. Quazy ſoon deſerved to be choſen 
overſeer over the labours, and over the planta- 
tions; and he diſplayed in that important poſt 
an uncommon ſhare of underſtanding, and an in- 
defatigable zeal. His conduct and his talents in- 
creaſed his favour, which appeared. to be unalter- - 
ably fixed, when this director, hitherto ſo much 
beloved and ſo much ings uiſhed, was ſuſpected 
of having infringed the abliſhed laws of the 

police, and publicly threatened with an hum 
liating puniſhment. , 182 15 

A SLAVE who had. for A "ai: time <> d 
chaſtiſement, inflicted too readily and too fre- 
quently upon his equals, is infinitely jealous of 
that diſtinction. Quazy, who dreaded ſhame 

more than the grave, and who did not flatter 
| himſelf with being able to avert the ſentence pro: 
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* 2,839 l. 75. 11d. | 
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36: | HISTORY A SETTLEMENTS AND TRADE 


B 9 N K nounced againſt him by his intreaties, went out 
in the midlt of the night, in order to obtain a 
powerful mediation. His maſter unfortunately 
perceived him, and attempted to ſtop him. They 
grappled with each other; and theſe two dex- 
terous and vigorous champions wreſtled for ſome 
time with varied ſucceſs... At length the flave 
threw down his inflexible maſter, and kept him 
in that diſagreeable ſituation; when, putting a 
dagger to his breaſt, he addreſſed him in the fol- 
lowing teme: 

ce Mas TER, I have been brought up with you. 
% Tour pleaſures have been mine. My heart 
c hath never known any other interelts | than 

* your's. I am innocent of the trifling offence 
64 of which I am accuſed; but had I even been 
« guilty of it, you ought to haye forgiven. me. 
1 Al my ſenſes are rouſed with indignation” at 
<« the recollection of the affront which you are 
< preparing for me; and thus it is that Iwill 
% avoid it. On ſaying theſe words, he cut his 
own throat, and fell down dead, without curfing 
the tyrant, whom he covered with his blood. 

Id theuſame - iſland, love and friendſhip have 
been ſignalized by a tragic. event, which hath * 
Yeu been paralleled either in fable or in hiſtory. 

Two Negroes, both young, bandſome, robuſt, 

| courageous, and born with a ſoul of an uncommon 
caſt, bad been fond of each other from their in- 
fancy. Partners in the fame labours, they were 
united by their ſufferings; which, in feeling minds, 
form a ſtronger attachment than pleaſures. If 
they were not happy, they comforted each other 
at leaſt in their miſery. Love, which generally 
obliterates the remembrance of all TREE 
ſerved only to make their's complete. A Negro 


girl, We"? was likewiſe a WAVE; and whoſe eyes 
| 1 85 


* 6 
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an equal flame in the hearts of theſe two friends. 
The girl, who was more capable of inſpiring than 
of feeling a ſtrong paſſion, would readily have ac- 
cepted either; but neither of-them would deprive 


his friend of her, or yield her up to him. Time : 


ſerved only to increaſe the torments they ſuffered, 
without affecting their friendſhip+ or their love. 
Oſtentimes did tears of anguiſh ſtream ſrom their 
eyes, in the midſt of the demonſtrations of friend- 
ſhip they gave each other, at the ſight of the too 
beloved object that threw them into deſpair. 


no more, and that they would rather part with 


plantation was moved at the ſight of theſe con- 


flits. The love of the two friends for the beau- 


tiful Negro girl Was the topic: of erery conver- 
ſation. | 

Ons day they followed her! into A wo there, 
| each embraced her, claſped her a thouſand times 
to his heart, ſwore all the oaths of attachment, 
and called her every tender name that love could 
ſuggeſt; when, ſuddenly, without ſpeaking or 


looking at each other, they oth plunged a dagger 


into her breaſt. She expired, and they mingled 
their tears and groans with her laſt breath. They 
roared aloud, and made the wood reſound with 
their violent outcries. A flave came running to 
their affiſtance, and ſaw them at a diſtance, ſtifling 
the victim of their extraordinary paſſion with their 
| kiſſes. He called out to ſome others, who ſoon 
came up, and found theſe two friends embracing 
each other upon the body of this unhappy girl, 


we re 


and bathed in way Moen . they themſelves 


37 


1 no doubt, with greater vivacity and fireBOOK 
from the contraſt of her dark complexion, excited * 


202 ſometimes ſwore that they would love her 


life than forfeit their friendſhip. | The whole 


> 
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Boo K were expiring in the ſtreams that flowed from their 
own wounds. 

Tuxsx lovers ns theſe friends were Daves: Is 
it in ſo degrading a ſtation, that we ſee ſuch 
actions as muſt aſtoniſh the whole world? If there 
can be a man who is not ſtruck with horror 
and compaſſion at the greatneſs of this ferocious 
love, nature muſt have formed him, not for the 
ſlavery of the Negroes, but for the tyranny of 
their maſters. Such a man muſt have lived with- 
out commiſerating others, and will die without 
comfort, he muſt never have ſhed a rt and 

| none will ever be ſhed for him. 

Particula- BarBUDA, which belong entirely: to ab Co- 

cxrning drington family, and the circumference of which 

Barbuda. is fix or ſeven leagues, hath dangerous coaſts. 
This is perhaps the moſt even of all the Ameri- 
can iſlands. The trees which cover it are weak, 
and not very high, becauſe there are never more 
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18 than fix or ſeven inches of earth upon a layer of 
1 lime- ſtone. Nature hath placed great plenty of 
iſ turtles here; and caprice hath occaſioned the 
1 ſending thither of deer, and ſeveral kinds of game; 
1 chance hath filled the woods with pintados; and 
mY other fowls, eſcaped from the veſſels after ſome 
1 ſhipwreck. Upon this ſoil are fed oxen, horſes, 
FAY and mules, for the.-Jahours of the neighbouring 
Fig ſettlements. No other culture 'is known there, 
108 except that of the kind of corn which is neceſ- 
. ſary for the feeding of the numerous herds, in 
Ws thoſe ſeaſons when the paſture fails. It's popula- 
5 | tion is reduced to three hundred and fifty ſlaves, 
bY and to the ſmall number of free men who are ap- 

„ pointed to overlook them. This private property 

5 pays no tribute to the nation, though it be ſub+ 

I ject to the tribunals of Antigua, The air here is 


very pure, and very wholeſome, Formerly, the 
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to breathe it, in order to ſtop the progreſs of 


their diſeaſes, or to recover their ſtrength. * 


This cuſtom hath ceaſed, ſince ſome of them 
have indulged themſelves in parties of deſtruc- 
tive chace. 

Mos men then be ſuffered to 8 in order 
that animals ſhould: he preſerved! How is it poſ- 


fible that ſo atrocious a cuſtom, which draws | 


down the imprecation of almoſt all Europe upon 
the fovereigns, and upon the lords of our coun- 


tries, ſhould be ſuffered, and ſhould even be 


eſtabliſhed beyond the ſeas? 1 have alked this 
queſtion, and I have been anſwered, that the 


illand belonged to the Codringtons; and that 


they had a right to diſpoſe of their property at 
their pleaſure. I now aſk, whether this right of 
property, which is undoubtedly ſacred, hath not 
it's limits? Whether this right, in a variety of 
_ circumſtances, be not ſacrificed to public good ? 
Whether the man who is in poſſeſſion of a foun- 


tain, can refuſe water to him who is dying with 
thirſt? Whether any of the Codrington family 


would partake of one of thoſe precious pintados, 
that had coſt his countryman or his fellow - crea- 


ture his life? Whether the man who ſhould be 
convicted of having ſuffered a ſick perſon to die 
at his door, would be. ſufficiently - puniſhed by 


the general execration? And whether he would 
not deſerve to be dragged before the tribunals 


of juſtice as an aſſaſſin? Poſſeſſor of Barbuda, 


thou art the aſſaſſin of all thoſe whom thou doft 
_ deprive of the ſalubrity of the air, which would 
have preſerved them; and if this circumſtance 
ſhould. not drive thee to deſpair upon thy death- 


3 bed, it is becauſe thine heart will bid defiance 


to the Divine juſtice! Haſten, therefore, to re- 
11 call 
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„ HISTORY OP SETTLEMENTS AND TRADE 


'BOOKcall that ſhameleſs repreſentative; who, in his 


XIV. concern for a ſeraglio of -Mulattoe women, in 
whom, it is ſaid, all his delights. are centered, 
rigorouſly purſues the execution of er bardarous 
prohibitien. 


The colo- ANGUILLA is ſeven or cight leagues: in length; 


— and is very unequal in it's breadth, which never 
very exceeds two leagues. Neither mountains, nor 
vn: 5 ls woods, nor rivers, are found upon it, and i it s ſoil 
fate wy, is nothing more than chalk. -— . 
not be Son wandering Engliſhmen ſettled. upon! this 
. porous and friable rock towards the year 1650. 
| After an obſtinate labour, they at length ſuc- 
ceeded in obtaining from this kind of turf a little 
cotton, a ſmall quantity of millet- ſeed, and ſome 
potatoes. Six veins of vegetating earth, which 
were in proceſs of time diſcovered, received ſugar 
canes, which, in the beſt harveſt, yield no more 
than fifty thouſand weight of ſugar, and ſome». 
times only five or ſix thouſand. Whatever elſe 
comes out of the colony hath been introduced 
into it clandeſtinely, from Santa Cruz, where the 
inhabitants of en have formed eee e 
tations. . 
In ſeaſons of drought, which are bes: too from 
quent, the iſland hath no other reſource but in a 
lake, the ſalt of which is ſold to the people of 
New England; and in the ſale of ſheep and goats, 
which thrive better in this dry-climate, and Em ; 
theſe arid plains, than in the reſt of America. - 
ANnGviLLa reckons no more than two hon 
ned: free inhabitants, and- five hundred flaves. 
| Nevertheleſs, it hath an aſſembly of it's own, and 
even a chief, who is always choſen by the inha- 
birants, and confirmed by the governor of Anti- 
gua. A foreigner who ſhould be ſent to govern 
Fils feeble ſettlement, would infallibly be driven 


away 


= 
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by men who have preſerved foretbing of BOOK 


5 th REG manners, and of the rather ſavage WM 


character of their anceſtors. 

Tux coaſt of this iſland affords but two har- 
| bours; ; and even in theſe very ſmall veſſels only 
can anchor. They are both defended by four 
pieces of cannon, which, for half a century paſt, 
: have been entirely unfit” for ſervice. 


- Taz Virgin Hands are a group of about ſixty 1 is 


6 ſmall iſlands, moſt of them mountainous, dry, one of the 


and arid, where the Spaniards of Porto-Rico _ 


| e for a long time alone employed in catch - bich e 
ing turtle, which were very plenty there. The Engliſh 


| Dutch had juſt begun a ſmall ſettlement at Tor- _ — of 


tola, one of the beſt of theſe iſlands, and that The go- 
which hath the fafeſt harbour, when, in 1666, vernment 
they were driven from it by the Engliſh ; — 
ſoon after diſperſed themſelves over the neigh. 
bouring ſmall iſlands and rocks. There they 
lived, during near a century, like ſavages, em- 

8 ployed ſolely in the culture of cotton. It was not 

?till after the peace of 1748 that their induſtry 

was turned towards ſugar, of which they have 

ſince regularly ſent to the mother- country four or 

five millions weight. 

Bronx E this period, there bug not been any re- 
gular form of government, nor any public wor- 
ſhip at Tortola. Both the one and the other have 
been very recentiy eſtabliſhed ; and what perhaps 
was more difficult to bring about, the inhabitants 
have been prevailed upon to pay the treaſury 
four and a half per cent. on the going out of their 
productions. A prudent adminiſtration would 
have ſolicited: a bill to ſecure the ſeveral proper- 
ties, all, or almoſt all, of which have been tranſ- 


mo in an irregular n manner; and if they were 
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4 HISTORY OF SETTLEMENTS AND'TRaDs — =—*' | 
D 98 K juridically attacked, there are few coloniſts who FE: 


might not be legally ruined. / 
HERE then is an inſtance, at Tortola; of: che 
government being very eager to draw money from 
the coloniſts, and caring very little about ſecuring 
their felicity, although it would have coſt them 
only a little benevolence, without any kind of ſa- 
crifice. Is it -poffible' to ſay to men in a more 
impudent manner: © You are nothing to us: 
«you have only to continue ſtill to pay us, and 
when you ſhall no longer be able to do it, you 
„ may periſh, you may die; we care very little 
about the matter. The concern we take in 
% your fate is in proportion to the ſums you ſup- 
<« ply us with ??? Such inhuman ſentiments. are 
never uttered in any place; but ſtill this is the 
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Wy : way in which people think and act in all parts. 
ij Subjects are every where treated as we do the 
1 mines, which we ceaſe to attend to when they 
i yield no more ore. It is every where forgotten, 
1 that, with a ſmall ſhare of juſtice and protection, 
1 they would become an inexhauſtible fund. Em- 
4 pires in all parts think themſelves eternal, and 
4 | thoſe who govern them conduct themſelves as if 
4 they bad not one day to laſt. The fame danger 
[ that threatens Tortola, does not extend itlelf to 
Jamaica. FLY 22 
b Deſerip - Tunis ifland, which lie to edward of the os 
tion of Engliſh iſlands, and which geographers have rank- 
Jamaica, 
ed among the greater Antilles, may be forty-three 


or forty-four leagues in length, and ſixteen or 
ſeventeen in it's greateſt breadth. It is inter- 
ſeed with ſeveral ridges of high, craggy moun- 
| tains, where dreadfu] rocks are heaped one upon 
another. Their barrenneſs does not prevent their 
being 6 over with a prodigious quantity 


of trees of different kinds, that ſtrike their roots 
p through 
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— the clefts of the rocks, and attract the B; © © K 
moiſture that is depoſited there by ſtorms and XV. 
frequent fogs. This perpetual verdure, kept ub 
os embelliſhed by a — of plentiful caf- 
cades, makes a'conſtant ſpring; all the year-round, 
and exhibits the moſt enchanting proſpect in na- 
ture. But theſe waters, which fall from the bar- 
ren ſummits, and fertilize the plains below, are 
| brackiſh and unwholeſome. The climate is ſtill 

more dangerous. Of all the American iſlands, 
Jamaica is the moſt deſtructive. Men periſh 

there very, rapidly.; and although the lands have 
been cleared for two centuries paſt, yet there are 

ſtill ſome very fruitful diſtricts, even near the ea- 

pital, where a free man would not paſs. the might 

unleſs 1 in a caſe of extreme neceſſitx.. 
| CoLumBus diſcovered this great iſland in 1494; The Spa- 
but made no ſettlement there. Eight years af. * 
ter, he was thrown upon it by a ſtorm. Having maica, and 
loſt his ſhips, and being unable to get away, he — 
implored the humanity of the ſavages, who gave age... * 
him all the aſſiſtance that natural pity ſuggeſts. 
But theſe people, who cultivated no more land 
than what was juſt. ſufficient to ſupply their own 
wants, ſoon grew tired of ſupporting ſtrangers, 
to the manifeſt riſk of ſtarving themſelves, and 
inſenſibly withdrew from their ' neighbourhood. 
- e Spaniards, who had already indiſpoſed the 

ians againſt them by repeated acts of violence, 

grew outrageous, and proceeded ſo far as to take 
up arms againſt. a humane and equitable chief, 
becauſe he diſapproved of their ferocity. Co- 
lumbus availed himſelf of one of thoſe natural 
phænomena, in which a man of genius may 
fometimes find a reſource, which he may be 
excuſed for having recourſe wa in a caſe. of urgent | 
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oY HISTORY. OF SETTLEMENTS AND TRADE 


BOOK _ From the knowledge he had acquired in aſtrono- 
XIV. my, he knew there would ſoon be an eclipſe of the 
moon. He took advantage of this circumſtance, 
and ſummoned. all the Caciques in the neigh- 
bourhood to come and hear ſomething that — 
concerned them, and was eſſential to their pre- 
ſervation. He then pronounced with emphaſis, 
as if he were inſpired: Jo puniſb you for the cruelty 
with . which you ſuffer my companions and me t0 
periſh, the God whom I worſhip is going to firike you 
with his moſt terrible judgments. This very evening 
you noill ſee the moon turned red, then grow dark, 
and withhold her light from you. This will be only 
a prelude to your calamities, if you ooftinately perſſt 
in refuſing is give us food. | 
THE admiral had ſcarce done ſpeaking, when 
his prophecies. were fulfilled. The ſavages were 
terrified beyond meaſure ; ; they thought they were 
all loſt ; they begged for mercy, and promiſed to 
do any thing that ſhould be defired. They were 
then told, that heaven, moved with their repent- 
ance, was appeaſed, and that nature was going to 
reſume her wonted courſe. From that moment, 
proviſions were ſent in from all quarters; and 
Columbus was never in want of ny during the 
time he remained there. 
Ir was Don Diego, the ſon of this ainsi, - 
nary man, who fixed the Spaniards at Jamaica. 
In 1509, he ſent thither ſeventy robbers from St. 
Domingo, under the command of John d'Eſqui- 
mel; and others ſoon followed. It ſeemed as if 
they all. went over to this peaceable iſland, for 
no other purpoſe than to ſhed human blood. 
Thoſe barbarians never. ſheathed their ſword 
g | while there was one inhabitant left to preſerve the 
5 | memory of a numerous, mild, plain, and hoſpi- 
78 table hat It was. happy. for the earth 100 
5 theſe 
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44 


theſe, murderers were not to ſupply their place. B; 0 O K 


They had no inclination to multiply in an iſland I. 


where no gold was to be found. Their cruelty 


did not anſwer the purpoſe of their avarice; and 


the earth, which they had drenched with blood, 
ſeemed to refuſe her aſſiſtance to ſecond the bar- 
barous efforts they had made to fix there. Every 
ſettlement raiſed upon the aſhes of the natives 
grew unſucceſsful, when labour and deſpair had 
completed the deſtruction of a few ſavages who 
had eſcaped the fury of the firſt conqueſts. That 


of St. Jago de la Vega was the only one that 


_-fupported itſelf. The inhabitants of that town, 
plunged in idleneſs, the uſual conſequence of 
' tyranny after devaſtation, were content with 
living upon the produce of ſome few plantations, 
and the overplus they ſold to the ſhips that paſſed 
by their coaſts. The whole population of the 
colony centered in the little ſpot that fed this 


race of deſtroyers, conſiſted of 1500 flaves, eom- 


manded by as many tyrants, when the Engliſh 
came and attacked the town, took it, and ſettled 
there in 1655. | * 


Tas Englih brought the fatal ſources of dif. Jamaica is 


conquered 


cord along with them. At firſt the New colony 


was only inhabited by three thouſand of that fana- Englith. 


tical militia, which had fought: and conquered 


that have 


under the ſtandards. of the republican party. happeried 


Theſe were ſoon. followed by a multitude of 
royaliſts, who were in hopes of finding reſt and 


in the 
iſland fince 
they have 


peace in America, or comfort after their defeat. become 
The diviſions which had prevailed for ſo long 8 


time, and with ſo much violence, between the 
two parties in Europe, followed them beyond the 
ſeas. This was ſufficient to have renewed in 
America, the fcenes of horror and bloodſhed 


which had ſo often been acted in England, had 


not 
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j A 45 HISTORY OF sETTLEMENTS AND TRADE , 
tf n not Pen and Venables, the conquerors of "Jas 
bo . maica, given the command of the iſland to the 
#308 | moſt prudent man among them, who happened 
1 to be the oldeſt officer. This was Dudley, who, 
10 although he bad ſubmitted to the authority of a 
bath conquering fellow- citizen, had not yet Joſt any of 
* his attachment to the Stuarts. Twice did Crom- 
1 well, who had diſcovered his ſecret ſentiments, 
Ul; appoint ſome of his own party in his ſtead, and 
1 Dudley was as often reſtored to bis office by the | 
g . death of his opponents. 
1 Int conſpiracies that were " forming) agdnit 
þ | him were diſcovered' and fruſtrated: | He never 
1.8 ſiuffered the ſmalleſt” breach of diſcipline to go 
f 5 | unpuniſhed ; and always kept the balance even 
1389 between che faction his heart deteſted, and the 
El party he was attached to. He excited induſtry; | 
iþ and encouraged it by his attention, his advice, Fn 
44 and his example. His authority was enforced by | 
1 his diſintereſted behaviour. He never could be 
Fa prevailed upon to accept of a ſalary, being con- 
Wl! tent to live upon the produce of his on planta- 
i tions. In private life, he was plain and familiar; 
Ho in office, an intrepid warrior, a ſteady and ſtrict 
„ commander, and a wiſe politician. His manner 
1 of governing was altogether military, becauſe he 
1 was obliged to reſtrain or to regulate an infant 
i colony, wholly compoſed of ſoldiers; and to pre- 
11 vent and repulſe any invaſion from the Spa- 
5 niards, who r rer to recover what er 
| N had loſt. 
1 dor ben Charles II. was'called tothe e erovn, 
1 by the nation that kad deprived his father of it, a 
| 486 form of civil government was eſtabliſned at Ja- 
5 maica, modelled, like thoſe of the other iſlands, 
Li; upon that of the mother- country. It was not, 
5 however, till the year 1682, that the code of 
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laws was drawn up, which to this day preſer ves g hf 
the colony in all it's vigour. Three of theſe XIV 1 
vile ſtatutes merit the er of our political bl 
readers... Vat 
„ThE deſign of the i is to excite the citizens SY 
to the defence of their country, without prejudice 1 
to their private fortunes; which might otherwiſe 
divert them from attending to it. It enacts, that 
whatever miſchief is done by the enemy, ſhall be 
immediately made good by the ſtate; or at the 
_ expence of all the ſubjects, if the money found i in 
the treaſury ſhould prove inſufficient. | | LE 
_ +, ANoTHER law concerns the means of increaking 
papulation. It enacts, that every ſhip- captain 
who brings a man into the colony, who is unable 
to pay for his paſſage, ſhall receive a general 
gratuity of 22 livres 10 ſols “. The particular 
gratuity is 168 livres 15 ſols f for every per- 
bs brought from England or Scotland; 135 
liyres for every perſon brought from Irelandz 
78 livres 15 ſols 5 for every perſon brought from 
the continent of America; and 45 livres] for 
ut perſon brought from the other iſlands. 
Tux third law tends to the encouragement of 
agriculture. When a proprietor of land is unable 
to pay either the intereſt or capital of the money 
he has borrowed, his plantation is ſold at a price 
fixed by twelve planters... The value of the 
plantation, whatever it may be, frees the debtor 
entirely from any further obligation; but if it 
ſnould exceed his debt, the overplus muſt. be re. 
turned to him. This regulation, though it may 
be thought partial, yet it hath the merit of 
abating the rigour of the landlord's and mers 
chant' s law - ſuits againſt. the planter. It is to the 
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„ HISTORY OF SETTLEMENTS AND TRADE 


O O Kadvantage of the ſoil, and of mankind in general. 
XIV. The creditor is ſeldom a ſufferer by it, becauſe 
n upon his guard; and the debtor is more 
obliged to be vigilant and honeſt, if he means to 
find credit. Confidence then becomes the baſis 
of all agreements; and confidence is only to be 
gained by the practice of virtue. 
Tut hath produced other regulations. It was 
perceived that the Jews, ſettled in great num- 
bers in Jamaica, made a jeſt of deceiving the 
tribunals of juſtice. A magiſtrate imagined that 
this evil might ariſe from the circumſtance of the 
bible, which was | preſented to them, being in 
Engliſh, It was determined that they ſhould take 
their oath in future upon the Hebrew. text; and 
after this precaution, perjuries became infinitely 
lefs tenen, gh, Kot MAGIC 
In 1761 it was decided, that every man who 
. was not a white man, could not inherit more than 
13,029 livres 3 ſols 4 demiers “. This ſtatute was 
diſpleaſing to ſeveral members of the Aſſembly, 
who were incenſed at the circumſtance of depriv- 
ing affectionate fathers of the ſatisfaction of leav- 
ing a fortune, purchaſed by long labours, to their 
beloved poſterity, becauſe they were not of the 
fame colour. Diſputes aroſe, and the parlia- 
\/ ment of England took part in them. One of the 
moſt celebrated orators in the Houſe of Com- 
mons declared openly againſt the Negroes. His 
opinion was, that they were a ſet of vile beings, 
. of a ſpecies different eee. The teſtimony 
of Monteſquieu, was the ſtrongeſt of his argu- 
ments, and he read with confidence the ironical 
chapter of laws upon ſlavery. None of his 
hearers ſuſpected the real views of ſo judicious a 
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IN THE EAST AND WEST INDIES. 


writer, and his authority influenced the whole B 90 OK 


Britiſh ſenate. 
Tut whole Britiſh Gate! The whole le- 


giſlative body, aſſembled to diſcuſs the intereſts 
of the nation, and to determine gravely upon 


a motion, which, from it's injuſtice and unreaſon- 
ableneſs, deſerved only to be rejeded with con- 


tempt! And wherefore ſhould it not have been 


determined, that the Blacks ſhould be entirely 
diſinherited ? If their colour gave a ſanction to 


deprive them of a portion of their fathers' for- 


tunes, why not equally to deprive them of the 


whole? Opinions ſo palpably abſurd, ſhould have 
been combated a 


what avail would his authority have been? The 
Engliſh ſhould. at leaſt have made themſelves cer- 
tain of the true meaning of the author. 

Tax Bill was going to be extended to the Is 
dians, when one man, leſs blinded. than the reſt, 

obſerved, that it would be a horrible piece of 
injuſtice to confound the ancient proprietors of 
the iſland with the Africans; and that, moreover, 


there were not above five or fix families of the 


jormer remaining. 
Tax colony had already ———_ ſome. 1 
of fame before theſe laws had been made. Some 
adventurers, as well from hatred and national 
jealouſy, as from a reſtleſs diſpoſition and want of 
fortune, attacked the Spaniſh ſhips. Theſe pirates 
were ſeconded. by Cromwell's ſoldiers, who, re- 
taining nothing after his death, except that public 
averſion which their former ſucceſſes had drawn 
upon them, went into America in queſt of pro- 
motion, which they could never expect in Europe. 
Theſe were joined by a multitude of Engliſhmen 


Vor. V. 1 E of. 


by ridicule, and not by argu- 
ments: and if even, contrary to all probability, 
this had been the ſentiment of Monteſquieu, of 
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B OO Kof both parties, accuſtomed to blood by the civil 
wars which had ruined them. Theſe men, eager 
; for rapine and carnage, plundered the ſeas, and 
- ravaged the coaſts of America. Jamaica was the 
place where the ſpoils of Mexico and Peru 'were 
always brought by the Engliſh, and frequently 
by foreigners. They found in this iſland more 
_ Eaſe, a better reception, protection, and freedom, 
than any where elſe, whether for landing, or for 
ſpending, as they choſe, the ſpoils ariſing from 
their plunder. Here extravagance and debauchery 
| ſoon plunged them again into indigence. This 
only incitement to their ſanguinary induſtry, made 
them haſten to commit freſh depredations. Thus 
the colony reaped the benefit of their perpetual 
viciſſitudes of fortune, and enriched itſelf by the 
vices which were both the ſource and the ruin of 
their wealth. e ee ee 
Wurm this deſtruQive race became extin&, by 
reaſon of the frequency of the murders they com- 
mitted, the funds they bad left behind, and which, 
indeed, had been taken from uſurpers ſtill more 
unjuſt and cruel than themſelves, proved a freſh. 
| ſource of opulence, by facilitating the means of 
opening a clandeſtine trade with the Spaniſh ſet- 
tlements. This vein of riches, which had been 
opened about the year 1672, gradually increaſed, 
and with great rapidity, towards the end of the 
century. Some Portugueſe, with a capital of 
three millions“, of which the ſovereign had ad- 
vanced two-thirds, engaged, in 1696, to furniſh 
the ſubjects of the court of Madrid with five 
thouſand Blacks, each of tbe five years that their 
treaty was to laſt. This Company drew a great 
many of thoſe ſlaves from. Jamaica. From that 
time the coloniſts had conſtant connections with 


* 
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IN THE EAST AND WEST INDIES. 
Mexico and Peru, either by means of the Portu-B 0 0 Kk 


amy agents, or by the captains of their own 
ips employed in this trade. But this intercourſe 
was ſomewhatAlackened by the war, which broke 
: A of the ſucceſſion to the throne of 
Spain. 


5 


St 


Ar the peace, the Aſſiento treaty alarmed the 


people of Jamaica. They were afraid that the 
South Sea Company, which was appointed to 


furniſh the Spaniſh colonies with Negroes, would 
entirely exclude them from all acceſs to the gold 
mines. All the efforts they made to break this 
regulation, could not produce any alteration in 


the meaſures of the Engliſh miniſtry. They wiſely . 


foreſaw that the activity of the Aſſientiſts would 


prove a freſh motive of emulation for increaſing 


the contraband trade formerly carried on; and 
theſe views were found to be juſt. 


Tas illicit trade of Jamaica was carried on in 
a very ſimple manner. An Engliſh veſſel pre- 


tended to be in want of water, wood, or provi- 
ſions; that her maſt was broken, or that ſne had 
ſprung a leak, which could not be diſcovered or 
ſtopped without unloading. The governor per- 
mitted the ſhip to come into the harbour to re- 
fit. But, for form ſake, and to exculpate him- 
ſelf to his court, he ordered a ſeal to be affixed 


to the door of the warehouſe where the goods 


were depoſited; while another door was left un- 
ſealed, through which the merchandiſe that was 
exchanged in this trade was carried in and out by 
ſtealth. When the whole tranſaction was ended, 
the ſtranger, who was always in want of money, 
requeſted that he might be permitted to ſell as 


much as would pay his charges; and it would 


have been too cruel to refuſe this permiſſion. It 


Vas neceſſary that the governor, or his agents, 
8 | might 
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BOOK iche ſafely diſpoſe in public of what they had 
* XIV. previouſly bought in ſecret; as it would always 
be taken for granted, that what they ſold could be 
no other than the goods that were allowed to be 
bought. In this manner were the greateſt cargoes 
diſpoſed of. 
Tux court of Madrid thought to put a ſtop to 
theſe practices, by prohibiting the admiſſion of all 
foreign ſhips into the Spaniſh harbours, on any 
pretence whatever. But the people of Jamaica 
calling in force to the aſſiſtance of artifice, ſup- 
Fad ported themſelves in this trade under the protec- 
11 tion of the Engliſh men of war, by allowing them 


1 five per cent. upon every article, to the fraudulent 
1.27% introduction of which they gave a ſanction. 
1145 - To, this open violation of public order, ſuc- ' 
43 ceeded a more private and leſs alarming one. The 
„ ſhips diſpatched from Jamaica repaired to thoſe 
„ ports of the Spaniſn coaſt which were leaſt fre- 
19 quented; eſpecially to that of Brew, five miles 
1 trom Carthagena; and to that of Grout, four 
1 miles from Porto-Bello. A man who ſpoke the 
1 language of the country was immediately put 
14 aſhore, to give notice in the adjacent country of 
145 the arrival of the ſhips. The intelligence was 
1 propagated with amazing ſpeed to the moſt di- 
F108 ſtant parts; the merchants haſtened to the place, 
1 and the trade began; but with ſuch precautions 
1 as experience had taught them. The ſhip's 
1 company was divided into three parties. While 
13 | the firſt was entertaining the purchaſers, and 
|| treating them with great civilities, at the ſame 
Jap time keeping a watchful eye to prevent them 
1 from exerciſing their inclination and dexterity in 
„ ſtealing; the ſecond was employed in receiving 
146 the vanilla, indigo, cochineal, gold and ſilver of 
| 1 the Spaniards, 1 in exchange * flaves, quickſilver, 
1 1 
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filks, and other commodities. The third Atrifton b OOK 
Was, in the mean while, under arms upon deck, XIV. 


to provide for the ſafety of the ſhip; and to take 
care not to admit at once a greater number of 
men than could be kept in order. 

' Waren the tranſactions were finiſhed, the En- 
gliſhman returned with his ſtock, which he had 
commonly doubled; and the Spaniard with his 
purchaſe, of which he hoped to make as great a 
profit, or greater. To prevent a diſcovery, he 
avoided the high- roads, and went through by- 
ways, with the Negroes he had bougbt, who were 


loaded with the merchandiſe, which was divided 


into parcels of a convenient form and weight Tor 
carriage,” 


Tr1s manner of trading had been carried on 


ſucceſsfully for a long time, to the great emolu- 
ment of the eolonies of both nations; when, as 
Spain intended, it was greatly obſtructed by ſub- 
ſtituting regiſter-ſhips to the galleons. It has 
gradually diminiſhed, and of late years was re- 
duced to a very low e by. The Britiſh miniſtry, 
wiſhing to revive it, judged, in 1766, that the 
beſt expedient to repair the loſſes of 28 was 
to make it a free port, 

ImmeDIaTELY the Spaniſh thips in Ane 
flocked thither from all parts, to exchange their 
gold and ſilver, and their commodities, for the 
manufactures of England. This eagerneſs was 
attended with this convenience, that the profit, 


of which it was the ſource, was acquired without 


riſk, and could not occaſion any diſputes : but 
it was to be expected, that the court of Madrid 
would ſoon put a ſtop to an intercourſe ſo pre- 
judicial to their intereſts. This was the opinion 
of Great Britain; and in- order tot preſerve the 


TE of the neighbouring continent, they * 
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„ HISTORY OF SETTLEMENTS AND TRADE 
BO 29 K the foundation of. a MY: upon -the Moſquits 


cats, 

Calne WuraTEvER nfay one day be the fate of this 
eſtablihed new ſettlement, it is certain that the attention of 
ar Jamaica. Jamaica was for too long a time, and too much 

engaged in a ſmuggling trade, while it's cul- 
tures were too much neglected. The. firſt of 
theſe which the Engliſh deyoted themſelves to, 
was that of cocoa, which they found eſtabliſhed 
by the Spaniards. It proſpered as long as thoſe 
plantations laſted ; which had been cultivated by 

a people who. made. this their principal food, 
and their only traffic. The trees grew old, and 
it became neceſſary to renew them; but, either 
for want of care, or of ſkill, they did not ſuc- 

ceed. -Indigo was ſubſtituted to them. 
Tus production as increaſing conſiderably, 
when the parliament laid a duty upon it which it 
was not able to bear, and which occaſioned the 
fall of this culture in Jamaica, as well as in the 
other Engliſh iſlands. This imprudent tax bath 
been ſince ſuppreſſed, and even the encourage- 
ment of gratifications hath been ſubſtituted to it; 

but this tardy generoſity hath only occaſioned 
abuſes. In order to obtain the bounty, the Ja- 

maica people contracted the habit of procuring 

this valuable dye from St. Domingo, and of in- 
troducing it into Great Britain as the een of 

their own plantations. | 

Taz expence the government is at on this ac- 

count, cannot be looked upon entirely as a loſs, 
ſince it is of uſe to the nation. But it keeps up 
that miſtruſt, and we may ſay, that propenſity to 
fraud, which the ſpirit of finance has given riſe 
to in all our modern forms of legiſlation, between 
the ſtate and the citizens. Ever ſince the magiſ- 
rate: has been nceſlantly contriving, means: to 


* 
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appropriate to himſelf the money of the people, Boo k 1 
theſe have been ſtudying artifices to elude the XIV. 1 
avidity of the magiſtrates. When there has been I 
on one ſide no moderation in the expences, no 1 
limit to taxations, no equity in the repartition, | ut 
no lenity in the recovery, there have been no ind 
longer any ſcruples about the violation of pecu- 1 

niary laws on the other, nor any honeſty in the | 


— 
Ix 


payment of the duties, nor probity in the en- 
gagements of the ſubje& with the prince. Op- 


— — 
1 


CO De 
= 


preſhon hath prevailed on one hand, and plunder bit 

on the other; the finance hath extorted from 123 

commerce, and commerce hath eluded or de- _ ; 

frauded the finance. The treaſury hath pillaged 8 

the planters, and the planters have impoſed upon i 

the treaſury by falſe entries. Such are the man- 4 

ners of both hemiſpheres. | 1255 | 

I the New one there ſtill exiſted a few planta- 1 

tions of indigo at Jamaica, when the culture of I 

cotton began to be attended to. This produc- \ 

| tion had a rapid ſucceſs, which continued, be- ann 

\ cauſe it was advantageouſly, and without delay i 

diſpoſed of in England, where it was manufac- Ul 

tured. with a degree of dexterity which hath been '\ Fs 

rather imitated than equalled by the rival na- | iſ 
tions. | 5 | 


 Ginces hath been Heſs uſeful to the colony. 
The ſavages who were found by the Europeans 
in the American iſlands, moſt generally made uſe 
of it ; but their conſumption in this, as in-every 
other article, was ſo ſmall, that nature afforded 
them a ſufficient quantity without the aſſiſtance 
of cultivation. The uſurpers grew paſſionately 
fond of this ſpice ; they ate it in the morning to 
ſharpen their appetite; they ſerved it up at table 
preſerved in ſeveral different ways; they uſed it 
after meals to facilitate digeſtion, and at ſea as an 
my antidote 
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BY 9 K antidote againſt the Sear? The Old World 
_, adopted the taſte of the New, and this laſted till 

the price of pepper, which had for a long while 
been extremely high, was reduced. Ginger then 
fell into a kind of contempt, and it's culture 
was droppeg almoſt r where except at Jas 
maica. 

TEHIs iſland produces and ſells another e ime 
properly called Jamaica pepper. The tree which 
bears it is a kind of myrtle, which commonly 
grows upon the mountains, and riſes to the height 
of more than thirty feet. It is very ſtraight, 
moderately thick, and covered with a greyiſh, 

ſmooth, and ſhining bark. It's leaves, which 

have a pleaſant ſmell, reſemble in form affd dif- 

poſition thoſe of the laurel, and the branches are 

terminated by cluſters of flowers entirely ſimilar 

to thoſe of the common myrtle. The fruit by 

which they are ſucceeded is a ſmall berry, ſomes» 

what larger than that of the j juniper. Theſe: ber- 

ries are gathered green and ſpread in the ſun to 

dry They turn brown and acquire a ſpicy ſmell, 

wiick: in England hath given the name of all. 3 

to this pimento. It is very uſeful to ſtrengthen 

cold ſtomachs; but what is this advantage com- 

NN with all thoſe rhat are enen from ſu- 

or nk 
"Taz art of managing this culture v was ond 

in Jamaica till the year 1668. It was brought 
thither by ſome inhabitants of Barbadoes. One 
of them was poſſeſſed of every requiſite for that 
kind of produce that depends on man. His name 

was Thomas Modiford, His capital, together 

with his ſkill and activity, enabled him to clear 
an immenſe tract of land, and raiſed him in time 
to the government of the colony; yet neither 
could the view of his fortune, nor his urgent ſa- 
2 licitations 
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licitations prevail upon men, who were. moſt of BOOK 
them accuſtomed to the idleneſs of a military life, X 9822 


to apply to the labours of cultivation. Twelve 


hundred unfortunate men, who arrived in 1760 


from Surinam, which had juſt been ceded to the 
Dutch, proved more tractable. Neceſſity inſpir- 
ed them with reſolution, and their example ex- 
cited emulation, which was kept up by the quan- 
tity. of money conſtantly poured into the iſland 
by the Free- booters. Great part of it was em- 
ployed in erecting buildings, purchaſing ſlaves, 
implements of huſbandry, and furniture neceſ- 
ſary for the riſing plantations. In proceſs of time, 
Jamaica exported great quantities of ſugar, of an 
inferior kind, indeed, to that which was made in 
moſt of the other colonies; but the rum of which 
Was exceedingly ſuperior. - 

Tux coffee- tree proſpered in the Dutch and 
French ſettlements in the New World, before the 
Engliſh thought of appropriating it to themſelves; 3 
and indeed Jamaica was the only Britiſh iſland 
which thought proper to adopt it, but it never 
carried the cultivation of it as N as the rival 
nations. 

Ir was a generally received opinion in 17 56, 


that Jamaica had attained the greateſt degree of 


- proſperity of which it was ſuſceptible. An iſland, 
inhabited during a whole century by an active 
and enlightened people, into which the riches of 
Mexico and Peru had been conveyed without 
interruption, by piracy, and by a fraudulent com- 
merce, and in which no, circumſtance neceſſary 

for cultivation had ever been wanting: an iſland, 
to which navigators muſt have been conſtantly 


attracted, by the ſafety of the coaſts, and by. the 
excellence of the harbours; and the productions 


of which had always been in great requeſt 
. | throughout 
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58 HISTORY OF SETTLEMENTS AND TRADE | 
BOO K throughout all Europe: ſuch a ſettlement muſt 
av appeared, even to the moſt thinking perſons, 

to have made all the progreſs of which, wo 
had rendered it ſuſceptible. 
Tus illuſion, ſo reaſonably adopted, was diffi 
pated by a war, which will for ever render this 
period ,memorable. A calamity, which ſome- 
times overturns ſtates, and always exbauſts them, 
became a ſource. of wealth to Jamaica. The 
Engliſh merchants, enriched with the ſpoils of an 
enemy, conquered and fugitive on all ſides, found 
themſclves enabled to advance conſiderable ſums, 
and to grant a long credit to the planters.  'The 
coloniſts themſelves, animated by the diſcourage- 
ment of the French coloniſts, whoſe labours 
had 'till that time been ſo fortunate, eagerly 
 availed themſelves of the means which were put 
in their hands by theſe unexpected events. Peace 
did not check the impulſe they had received. 
This rapid increaſe of activity hath continued, 
and the productions of the colony are nearly one 
third more conſiderable than hey, were ny 
years ago. 
Preſent Taz whole iſland may contain on tlires | 
ſtate of millions eight hundred thouſand acres of land, 
— of which, according to the information of a judi- 
in er 7 cious and ſtudious man, who hath for a long time 
governed the colony, one million ſeven hundred 
twenty eight thouſand four hundred and thirty- 
one acres are taken up by mountains, rocks, 
lakes, moraſſes, rivers, and other places, which 
are unavoidably loſt to the purpoſes of every uſe- 
ful labour. Government hath ſucceſſively granted 
one million fix hundred and ſeventy- one thou- 
ſand five hundred and ſixty- nine acres, which are 
cleared, or capable of being ſo. There ſtill re- 
main four hundred thouſand to be * 
1 | Wnic 


7 


Ix 1658 Jamaica reckoned four thouſand five 
hundred white. perſons, and fourteen hundred 
ſlayes; in 1670, ſeven thouſand five hundred 
white men, and eight thouſand flaves ; in 1734, 
ſeven thouſand fix hundred and forty-four white 
men, and cighty-ſix thouſand five hundred and 


forty-ſix ſlaves; in 1746, ten. thouſand white 


men, and one hundred and twelve thouſand four 
hundred and twenty-eight ſlaves; in 1768, ſeven- 
teen thouſand nine hundred and forty- ſeven white 
men, and one hundred and fixty-fix thouſand 
nine hundred and fourteen ſlaves; in 1775, 
eighteen thouſand five hundred white perſons, 
three thouſand ſeven hundred blacks, or free Mu- 
lattoes, and one hundred and ninety thouſand nine 


hundred and fourteen ſlaves. One hundred and 


ten thouſand of theſe unfortunate people are 
placed on fix hundred and fourſcore ſugar planta- 
tions; the remainder is employed in leſs valuable 
cultures, carried on in fourteen hundred and ſixty 
habitations, in navigation, in domeſtic ſervices, 
and in-other labours of primary neceſlity. 

THe public expences of the colony amount an- 
nually to 817,750 livres“. Theſe expences are 
ſupplied by duties upon houſes, upon the ſeveral 
productions of the ſoil, upon foreign liquors, and 
by a poll-tax upon the Negroes, which, in extra- 
ordinary caſes, is doubled. The perſons appoint 
ed, in the nineteen pariſhes, to levy theſe taxes, 


| which are decreed by the general aſſembly, have 


obtained two and a half per cent. as a reward 
for their trouble ; and the receiver general r retains 
* per cent. for himſelf. | 


* ma 8s. 4d. 
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which want nothing but men and means to culti-BOOK 
vate them. 8 dag jp 
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| HISTORY OF SETTLEMENTS AND TRADE 


BOOK Thr ſpecie which is commonly circulated: in 


XIV. 


the iſland doth not exceed 54,041 livres“. I his 
is more than ſufficient, ſince it is only uſed in the 
more minute details of trade. The flaves brought 
from Africa, the merchandiſe ſent from Europe, 
all things which are of great value, are paid by 
bills of exchange payable in London, or in ſome 


other Britiſh port, where the coloniſts ſend their 


commodities on their own account. 
Tus profit ariſing from theſe productions is 


not deſtined entirely for the inceflant wants of 


Jamaica. A great part of it is intended for the 
diſcharge of the debts, which an immoderate 


luxury *＋τ and accumulated misfortunes, have 


obliged the inhabitants ſucceſſively to contract. 
Theſe engagements, as far as we can judge of 


them, amount to two-thirds of the apparent 


riches of the colony. The greateſt number of 
the creditors are ſettled in England; the others. 


are merchants temporarily ſettled in the iſland, 


2 


among whom are reckoned a great many Jews. 
May theſe people, who were ſlaves at firſt, after- 
wards conquerors, and then diſgraced for the ſpace 


of twenty centuries, one day attain the legal poſa 


ſeſſion of Jamaica, or of ſome other rich iſland 


in the New World l, May they collect all their 


children there, and "bring them up in peace to 
culture and commerce, ſheltered from that fa- 


naticiſm which rendered them odious to the 


world, and from that perſeeution which hath 
puniſhed their errors with too much rigour ! 


May the Jews live free, unmoleſted, and happy, 


in ſome corner of the world; fince, by the ties 


of humanity, they are our brethren, and out r fas 
thers in the tenets of religion, 


5 * 895511 148. 2d. T7 a 
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- Tom colony, at preſent, ſends annually to the B 2 9 K 


mother · country eight hundred thouſand quintals 
of ſugar, which, at the rate of 40 livres (a) the 
quintal, produce 32, ooo, ooo livres (5); four mil- 
lion gallons of rum, which, at the rate of 1 livre 
10 ſols (c) the gallon, produce 6, ooo, ooo livres (d); 
three hundred thouſand gallons of molaſſes, 
which, at the rate of 10 ſols (e) the gallon, pro- 
duce 150,000 livres V); fix thouſand quintals of 
cotton, which, at the rate of 150 livres (2) the 
uintal, produce 900,000 livres (þ); ſix thou- 
f nd quintals of pimento, which, at the rate of 
42 livres (i) the quintal, produce 252,000 li- 
vres (4); eighteen thouſand quintals of coffee, 
which, at the rate of 50 livres (I) the quintal, 
produce 900,000 livres (n); three thouſand quin- 
tals of ginger, which, at the rate of 70 livres (u) 
the quintal, produce 210,000 livres (o); and to 
the amount of 400, ooo livres (p) in wood for 
inlaying. All theſe ſums united, make the 
produce of Jamaica amount to 40,812,000 li- 
vres (). 
Taz veſſels deſtined for their exportation are 
very numerous, but are only of the burthen of 
one hundred and fifty, or two hundred tons. 


A SMALL number of theſe veſſels take up their 


cargoes at the harbour of Morant Point, which 
might be conſidered as a good harbour, were it 
more eaſy of acceſs. This road, ſituated in the 
ſouthern part of the iſland, is only defended by 
an l-conſtrudted battery, improperly placed. 


(a) n. 138. 4d. (5) 1,333,333l. * 2 


o 18. 3d, 8. 250, oool. e) 5 
V6, asol. ) 61. 5s. (A) 37,5001, 
(50 11. 6s. 8d. 6 10,500l. 208 21. 1s, 8d. 
(n) 37, Sool. (a) al. 188. 4d. (o) 1,7801. 


) 16,6661, 135. 4. 
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B 00 k Twelve men, commanded by a ſerjeant, are con- 
. tinually on guard there. Not far off is a bay of 
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the ſame name, more convenient, and more fre- 
quented by navigators. | Lat of 
Tux coaſt affords no other anchorage, unleſs 
for very ſmall boats, *till the ſhips arrive at Port 
Royal, where half of the productions of the co- 
lony deſtined for Europe are embarked. : 
AT a greater diſtance is the old harbour, which 
is commonly well frequented. The neighbour- 
ing planters have often reſolved to conſtrut ſome 
works there, to protect the veſſels which . 
take in their cargoes at this place, againſt ſmall 
privateers. This expenſive project appears to be 
entirely laid aſide. It hath been at length under- 
ſtood that the difficulty of entrance would always 
be the beſt defence. e 
Tur bay of the Black River would require a 
good battery. It might be erected without 
much expence, and would inſure the ſafety of a 
great number of ſmall ſhips that frequent it. 
SAVANNA LA Mar hath never much water, 
and it's entrance is every where embarraſſed with 
ſhoals and ſunken rocks. It is the worſt har- 
bour of the colony; and yet it is become the 
ſtaple of a conſiderable trade, ſince the neigh- 
bouring territory hath been cleared. Formerly, 
it's inbabiraxits were defirous of ſurrounding 
themſelves with fortifications. Theſe works were 
forſaken, after more than 6ne thouſand crowns * 
had been expended upon them. Nothing remains 
of theſe labours but a heap of ruins. 5 
Tux iſland hath upon it's weſtern coaſt, which 
is very narrow, only one harbour, and that is 
Port Orange, where ſeven or eight veſſels take in 
their cargoes annually. 1 e 


* 22,5001. = 
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Tax firſt harbour to the North, is that of St. B 22 K 


Lucia. It is ſpacious and ſafe, and defended by a 
fort, capable of making ſome reſiſtance, if it were 
repaired, and if the artillery were put into a ſtate 
fit for ſervice. A ſmall garriſon is always kept 
theres: +: - Ie 

_ Etcnr or nine leagues further, is the excellent 
bay of Montego. The firſt part of the produc- 
tions of the colony is embarked in the ſmall town 


of Barnet-town, defended by a battery of ten 


n,, _— 8 7 
3 Tue entrance of Port St. Ann is rendered dif- 
ficult by ſhoals. It ſcarce receives annually fif- 
teen or ſixteen veſlels. 1 | | 

_ PoxT ANnToN10 is one of the ſafeſt harbours, 
but not one of the moſt frequented, of the iſland. 
It's fort is guarded by a detachment, commanded 


by an officer. | 


Tux eaſtern coaſt hath no other harbour than 
the Manchineel. It's anchorage is good, but in 
the neighbouring latitudes the ſea is always vio- 
lently agitated by the eaſterly winds. This is the 
ſpot moſt expoſed to invaſions, and the battery of 
ten guns, which hath been conſtrued there, 
would not ſhelter it from danger, if. it's riches 
were more conſiderable. The whole defence of 
the colony is properly fixed at Port Royal. 
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Tux Engliſh had no ſooner made themſelves Means 


of a ſafe, immenſe, and convenient harbour, 
prudently inclined them to fix their views upon 
Port Royal. The town they built there, though 
placed in the midſt of ſands, upon a very narrow 
neck of land, though deprived by nature of _— 


0 > 3 5 | which Ja- 
maſters of Jamaica, than they attended to the Fe" 9h 


rendering of this conqueſt uſeful, and to the ſe- to preſerve 
— the poſſeſſion of it. The cultures un- herſelf 
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Boo x fit for drinking, and of all the other ſupports of 
fe, became a famous city in leſs than thirty / 
ears. | 
g THIS e e was owen to a conſtaut and 
quick circulation of trade, formed by the com- 
modities of the iſland, the captures of the free- 
booters, and the trade opened with the neigh- 
bouring continent. There have been few ſtaples 
upon So face of the globe, where the thirſt of 
Wealth and pleaſure had united more opulence 
and more corruption. * 

ON moment deſtroyed, on the 27th of June 
1692, this beautiful appearance. The ſky, which 
was clear and ſerene, grew obſcured and red 

throughout the whole extent of Jamaica. A rum- 
bling noiſe was heard under ground, ſpreading 
from the mountains to the plain; the rocks were 
ſplit; hills came cloſe together; infectious lakes 

appeared on the ſpots where whole mountains 
had been ſwallowed up; immenſe foreſts were re- 
moved ſeveral -miles from the place where they 
ſtood; the edifices diſappeared, being either funk 
into the caverns of the earth, or overturned. 
Thirteen thouſand lives were loſt by this dreadful 
carthquake, and three thouſand by a contagious 
diſtemper that broke out ſoon after. It is ſaid, 
that ſince this cataſtrophe, the climate is not ſo 

me, the air not fo pure, nor the ſoil ſo fruitful, 
as it was before. This terrible. phænomenon h 
ſhould have taught the Europeans not to truſt to 
the poſſeſſion of a world that trembles undeꝶ their 
feet, and ſeems to flip out of their rapacious - 
hands. EO 

In this general overthrow, Port Royal beheld 

buried in the incenſed wayes, or. thrown at a 
diſtance upon deſolate coaſts, the numerous 
ſhips, the proud flags of which rendered her ſo 
75 | vain. 
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vain, The city itſelf was deſtroyed and over-BO O x 


flown. In vain was it attempted to rebuild the 
town upon it's ruins ; theſe labours were all fruit- 
leſs. The riſing walls were again blown down by a 
hurricane. Port Royal, like Jeruſalem, could never 
be rebuilt. The earth ſeemed only digged to ſwal- 
low it up anew. By a ſingularity which baffles 
all human efforts and reaſonings to account for, 
the only houſes that were left ſtanding, after this 
freſh ſubverſion, were ſituated at the extremity of 
a point of land extremely narrow, which advances 
ſeveral miles in the ſea; as if the inconſtant ocean 
had afforded a ſolid foundation to edifices which 
| the firm ground ſeemed to caſt off. 

Tn inhabitants of Port Royal, diſcouraged by 


theſe repeated calamities, retired to Kingſton, 
which is ſituated in the ſame bay. By their in- 


duſtry and activity, this town, which till then 
had been obſcure, ſoon became a pleafant and 
flouriſhing city. Trade is even gradually become 
more animated here, than it ever 'was at any 
period in any of the marts to which it hath ſuc- 
ceeded; becauſe the colony hath gained more by 
the increaſe of it's cultures, than it bath loſt by 
the decreaſe of it's ſmuggling trade. 

Ver Port Royal had never been, and Kingſton 
did not become, the capital of the iſland. St 
Yago de la Vega, which the Englifh have named 


Spaniſh town, continued ſtill to enjoy this uſeful | 


prerogative. © This town, built by the Spaniards, 
at the diſtance of ſome leagues from the ſea, 
upon the river Cobra, the moſt confiderable one 
of the country, though not navigable, was the ſeat 
of the legiſlative body, the refidence of the govern- 
nor-general, the place where the courts of juſtice 
were holden, and, . that where the 
richeſt planters dwelt. 
Vol. V. F 
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BOOK Avpniral Knowles judged that this arrange- 
XIV. ment was contrary to the public good; and in 
1 56, he cauſed it to be decided by the general 


aſſembly, that all the affairs, and all the powers 
of adminiſtration, ſhould be united at Kingſton. 
Perſonal hatred againſt the projector of this plan; 


bike barſnneſs of the meaſures. he employed to 


carry it into execution; the attachment moſt 
people are apt to take for places as well as things; 


numberleſs private intereſts that muſt -neceflarily 


be affected by this alteration: all ;theſe cauſes 


raiſed in the minds of ſeveral of the coloniſts, 


unſurmountable objections to a plan, which was 
indeed liable to ſome inconveniences, but which 
was founded on unanſwerable reaſons, and offered 


great advantages. The obſtacles with which the 1 


opponents embarraſſed the new ſyſtem, did not put 
a ſtop to the meaſures of government. This was 
even the time they choſe for. repairing: Fort 
Charles, which ſerves as a citadel to Port Royal, 
and for increaſing, on the other ſide of the bay, 
the very well executed fortifications of Moſquito 
Point, which command the canal through which 
the veſſels deſtined for Kingſton muſt paſs. If, in- 
ſtead of entering the bay, the enemy ſhould wiſh to 
land to the north of the new capital, they would 
be ſtapped in their march by Zock, a fort con- 
ſtructed with ſkill, and maintained with care, in 


à very narrow defile, at the diſtance of a league 


from the city. Among theſe different works, 
and in ſome other leſs important poſts, two regi- 
ments are uſually diſtributed. They receive pay 
from the mother- country: but the colony adds to it 
a daily gratuity of 12 ſols“ for every ſoldier, and a 
double gratuity for every officer. If theſe troops 
were as well as they are ill diſciplined, they would 

8 VVV 
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not preſerve the iſland from invaſion, and would 
ſoon be reduced to capitulate to a naval force 
ſuperior to that which. og. be deſtined to ſup- 
mu them. 


BOOK 
XIV 


Ir aiv odald even be preſerved Hon the 


n of a foreign invaſion, it would no leſs 


be expoſed to domeſtie dangers, {till more alar- 


mig. 
Wurn the Spuniivde were compelled 1 to cede 

Jamaica to the Engliſh, they left there a number 

of Negroes and Mulattoes, who, tired of their 


flavery; took a reſolution to retire into the moun- 


tains, there to preſerve that liberty which they 
had recovered by the expulſion of their tyrants. 
Having entered into ſome agreements neceſſary 
to preſerve their union; they planted maize and 
cocoa, in the moſt inacceſſible places of their re- 
treat; but the impoſſibility of ſubfiſting till har» 


veſt, 'obliged them to come down into the plain 
to pillage for ſuſtenance. The conquerors bore _ 


this plunder the more impatiently, as they had 
nothing to ſpare; and declared war againſt them: 
Many were maſſacred ; the greater part ſubs 
mitted; and only fifty or ſixty fled back to _ 
rocks, there to live or die in freedom. 

- Portcy, which ſees every thing, but is never 
| moved by compaſſion, thought it: 1 , utterly 
_ to-exterminate or reduce this handful of fugitives, 

who had eſcaped from flavery or carnage; but the 

troops, who were either periſning or exhauſted 

with fatigue, were averſe from this deſtruQive 
Tcheme, which muſt have occaſioned the effuſion 
of more blood. It was therefore dropt, for fear 
of a revolt. This condeſcenſion was attended with 
fatal conſequences. All the ſlaves grown deſpe- 

rate by the hardſhips they underwent, or by the 
dread of puniſhment, ſoon — an aſylum bs 
F 2 the 
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the woods, where they were ſure of meeting with 
companions ready to aſſiſt them. The number 
of fugitives increaſed daily. In a ſhort time they | 


deſerted by troops, after having maſſacred their 
maſters, and plundered and ſet fire to the habita- 


tions. In vain were active partiſans ſent out 


againſt them; to whom a reward of goo livres * 
was offered for the head of every Negroe they 
ſhould bring. This ſeverity produced no alter- 
ation, and the deſertion only ee the more 


| pn 


THe rebels grew more daring : as -chifx nl 
increaſed. Till the year 1690, they had only 
fled; but, when they thought | themſelves ſtrong 
enough to attack, they fell upon the Engliſh 
plantations, in ſeparate bands, and committed 


| horrid ravages. In vain were they driven back 


to their mountains with loſs ; in vain were forts 


erected and garriſoned at proper diſtances, to pre- 
vent their inroads; notwithſtanding theſe pre- 
cautions, they renewed their depredations from 


time to time. The reſentment which the viola- 


tion of the rights of nature by barbarous policy 
excited in theſe Blacks, inſpired them with ſuch 
fury, that the white people who had bought them, 
in order, as they ſaid, to cut off the root of the 
evil, reſolved, in 1735, to employ all the forces 
of the colony, to deſtroy a Jalil nee I 


enemy. 


IMMEDIATELY the military law took place of 5 


all civil government. All the coloniſts formed 
themſelves into regular bodies of troops. They 


marched towards the rebels by different roads. 
One party undertook to attack the town of 
— which the Blacks themſewes had built i in 


/ * mY ros. 


| the 
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the Blue Mountains. With cannon, a town built BO O K. 


without regularity, and defended without artillery, 
was ſoon deſtroyed; but the ſucceſs of the other 
enterpriſes was frequently doubtful, ſometimes 


XIV. 
— 


attended with much loſs. The flaves, more elated 


by one triumph than diſcouraged by ten defeats, 
were proud of conſidering their former tyrants 
merely as enemies they were to contend with. If 
they were beaten, they had at leaſt ſome revenge. 
Their blood was at leaſt mixed with that of their 
barbarous maſters. They ruſhed againſt the ſword 
of the European, to plunge a dagger into his breaſt. 
At laſt, overpowered by numbers, or by the dex= 
terity of their antagoniſts, the fugitives intrenched 
themſelves i in inacceſſible places, where they diſ- 
perſed in ſmall bands, fully determined never to 
ſtir out; and well aſſured that they ſhould never 
be conquered there. At length, after various 
conteſts and excurſions, that laſted nine months, 
the Engliſh. gave _ all thavghtes of nchen 
m. 

Tus, Fea or Intory will any atlas made 
deſperate by tyranny, or the oppreſſion of con- 
querors, always get the better of numerous, expe- 
rienced, and even well-diſciplined armies; if they 
have but reſolution enough to endure hunger 
rather than the yoke; to die rather than live in 
bondage; and, if they chuſe, rather to ſee their 
nation extinct than enſlaved. Let them abandon 
the field to the multitude of troops; to the train 
of war; to the diſplay of proviſions, ammunition, 
and hoſpitals : let them retire into the heart of 


the mountains, without baggage, without cover- 


ing, without ſtores; nature will provide for them 
and defend them. There- let them remain for 
years, till the climate, idleneſs, and intemper- 


ance, 7e deſtroyed. thoſe fwarms of foreign 
invaders, 


1 
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30 k invaders, who have no booty. to expect, nor-any 


XIV. 
— mn 


laurels to gather. Let them pour down upon 
them at intervals, like the torrents of their oon 
mountains, ſurpriſe them in their tents, and ra- 
vage their boundaries. Laſtly, let them deſpiſe 
the opprobrious names of robbers and murderers, 


which will be laviſned upon them by a great peo- 


le, baſe enough to arm themſelves againſt a 
— of huntſmen, and weak vant. ok to be un- 


able to conquer them. 
Soc was the conduct of the Blacks with the 


Engliſh. ' Theſe,” weary of excurſions and fruit- 


leſs armaments, fell into univerſal deſpondency. 
The pooreſt among them would not venture to 
accept the lands which the government offered 
them in the vicinity of the mountains. Even the 


ſettlements at a greater diſtance from theſe rebels, 


inured to war, were either neglected or forſaken; 
Many parts of the iſland, which from their ap- 
carance ſeemed likely to become the moſt fruit. 
ul, were left in their uncultivated ſtate. 
In this fituation was the colony, when T relaw- 
ney was appointed governor. -' This prudent and 
humane commander was ſenſible; that a ſet of 


men, who for near a century paſt lived upon 


wild fruits, went naked, and expoſed to the in- 
clemency of the weather; - who, ever at war with 
an aflailant: ſtronger than themſclves and better 
armed, never ceaſed fighting for the defence of 
their liberty ; ; that ſuch a ſet of men would never 
be ſubdued by open force. He, therefore, had 
recourſe to conciliating meaſures. He offered 
them not only lands as their own property; but 


_ hkewiſe liberty and independence. 


THrzsE overtures were favourably received. 
The treaty concluded with them in 1739, des 
Abet Tu the chief whom they 8 

” Ould 
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mould chooſe, ſhould receive his commiſſion Bb OOE 
from the Engliſh government; that he ſhould XIV. 
come every year to the capital of the colony, if 
required; that two white men ſhould — er 

reſide with him, in order to maintain a harmony 
advantageous to both nations; and if the colony 

were ever attacked, be and all his people ſhauld 

take: up arms, 

Wulrx Trelawney was nannte eg this. ac- 
commodation in the name of the crown, the ge- 
neral aſſembly of the colony propoſed their ſepa- 
rate plan. In this ſecond agreement, the New 
people engaged to harbour no more fugitive 
lla ves; and they were promiſed a ſtipulated ſum 
for every deſerter, whom they ſhould. inform 
againſt, and a more conſiderable reward for thoſe 

whom they ſhould bring back to their plantations, 
Since this ſhameful contract, this ſmall republic 
hath been conſtantly declining. It now: reckons 
no more than thirteen hundred individuals, men, 
women, and en diſtributed. in five. or ſix 
Vilas: | 

"WHETHER theſe events. 1 * with 

boldneſs, or whether they were. exaſperated at the 
ill uſage they met with from the Engliſnh, the 
Negro ſlaves reſolved to be free likewiſe. While 
the flames of war, kindled in Europe, were . 
ing in America, theſe miſerable men agreed, in 
1760, to take up arms all in one day, murder 
their tyrants, and ſeize - upon the government. 
But their impatience for liberty diſconcetted the 
unanimity of the plot, by preventing the timely 
execution of it. Some of the conſpirators ſtabbed 
their maſters, and ſet fire to their houſes before : 
the appointed time; but finding themſelves un- 
able to reſiſt the whole force of the iſland, which 


their: * n had collected in a 9 
they 


# 
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BOO Kthey fled to the mountains. From this impene- 
XIV. trable receſs they were inceſſantly making de- 


ſtructive inroads. The Engliſh, in their diſtreſs, 
| were reduced to ſolicit the aſſiſtance of the wild 
Negroes, | whoſe independence they had been 
obliged to acknowledge by a ſolemn treaty. They 
even bribed them, and promiſed a conſiderable 
ſum for every ſlave they ſhould kill with their 
own hands. Thoſe baſe Africans, unworthy of 
the liberty they had recovered, were not aſhamed 
to ſell the blood of their brethren: they purſued 
them, and killed many of them by ſurpriſe. At 
| laſt the conſpirators, weakened and betrayed by 
their own nation, remained a . time ſilent an 


inactive. 


Tun conſpiracy was choupln: to be cds 
extinguiſhed, when the rebels, reinforced' by 
deſerters from the ſeveral plantations, appeared 
again with redoubled fury. The r = troops, 
the | militia, and a large body of -failors, all 
marched in purſvit of the ſlaves; they fought and 
beat them in ſeveral ſkirmiſhes; many were ſlain, 


or taken priſoners, and the reſt diſperſed into the 


woods and rocks. All the priſoners: were ſhot, 
| hanged, or burnt. - Thoſe who were ſuppoſed to 
be the chief promoters of the conſpiracy, were 
tied alive to gibbets, and there left to periſh 
ſlowly, expoſed. to the. ſcorching ſun of the torrid 
zone; a far more painful and more terrible death 
than that of being burnt alive. Yet their tyrants 
enjoyed the torments of theſe miſerable wretches, 
whole only crime was an attempt to recover by 
revenge, thoſe rights of which avarice and inhu- 
mg! had deprivedthem. | | 
Taye meaſures that were taken to prevent fu- 
ture inſurrections were dictated by the ſame 
_ of — A ſlave is whipped in the 
public 
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public places, if he plays at any game whatſoever a-2.0 K 


if he preſumes to go a hunting, or to ſell any 
thing but. milk or fiſh. He cannot ſtir out of his 
maſter's plantation, unleſs attended by a white 
man, or with an expreſs permiſſion in writing. 
If he ſhould beat a drum, or make uſe of any 
other noiſy inſtrument, his maſter is condemned 
to pay a fine of 225 livres“. Thus do the Eng- 
liſh, who are ſo jealous of their own liberty, 
ſport. with that of other men. To this exceſs of 
batbarity-the Negro trade muſt neceffarily have 


* 
* * * a 
* 


brought theſe uſurpers. Such is the progreſs of 
injuſtice and violence. To conquer the New 


_ World, it's inhabitants muſt doubtleſs have been 
ſlaughtered. To replace them, Negroes muſt be 
bought, as they alone are able to endure the cli- 

mate and the labours of America. To remove 

theſe Africans from their native country, who 


were deſigned to cultivate the land without having 
any poſſeſſions in it, it was neceſſary to ſeize 


them by force, and to make them flaves. To 


keep them in ſubjection, they muſt be treated 
with ſeverity. To prevent their revolt, the na- 
tural conſequence of ſeverity and ſervitude, theſe 


men, whom we have made deſperate, muſt be 


reſtrained by capital puniſhments, by hard uſage, 
and atrocious la we. | „ 


Bor cruelty itſelf has a period in it's own de. 
ſtructive nature. In an inſtant it may ceaſe. An 


enemy who. ſhould be ſo fortunate as to land at 
Jamaica, would ſoon convey arms to theſe men, 
who are full of rancour againſt their oppreſſors, 
and only wait a favourable: opportunity to riſe 
againſt them. The French, not conſidering that 
the revolt of the Blacks in one colony would 


8 0 
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: probably | 
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BO o k probably occaſion it in all the reſt, will haſten 
XIV. ſuch a revolution in time of war. The Engliſh, 
finding:.themſclves between two fires,” will be 
diſmayed; their ſtrength and courage will fail 
them; and Jamaica will fall a prey to flaves, and 

_ eonquerors, who will contend for dominion with 
freſh enormities. Such is the train of evils: that 
| ſtice brings along with it! It :attaches; itſelf 
to:man-ſo-cloſely, | that the connection cannot be 
diſſolved: but by the ſword. Crimes beget crimes; 
blood is productive of blood; and the earth be- 
comes a perpetual ſcene. of deſolation, tears, 
miſery; and affliction, where ſucceſſive genera 
tions riſe to imbrue their hands in blood, to tear 
out each eee aud to _ each ue in 

| the duſt. N 
Adran- nn lala of. 3 * ach — a 
tages of ion one for England. Nature has placed this 
i | 45-00 iſland at the entrance of the gulph of Mexico, and 
It's diſad- made it a kind of key to that rich country. All 
yantages hips going from Carthagena to the Hayannah, 
gation, Are: obliged. to paſs; by it's coaſts; it is more 

within reach of the ſeveral trading ports on the 
continent, than any other iſland; the many ex. 
cellent roads with which it is ſurrounded, facili- 
tate the launching of men of war on all fides of 
the iſland. Theſe ſeveral advantages are balanced | 
by ſome inconveniences. 

I it be eaſy to get at Jamaica 5 the . ? 

winds, by taking a view of the Leſs Antilles, it is 
not ſo eaſy to get away from thence, whether we 

go through the Streights of Bahama, or deter- 
mine for the Leeward Paſſage. 

Tx firſt of theſe two ways gives chat full wh 

vantage” of the wind for two hundred leagues; 

but as ſoon as Cape St. Anthony is doubled, we 
meet the ſame wind 3 us that before was 
| _ favourable; 
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. ſo that more time is loſt than was B 2 A 


gained; and there is alſo a riſk of being taken 
by the guarda · coſtas of the -Hayannab.: This 

danger is ſucceeded by another, which is the 
ſnhoals on the coaſt of Florida, towards which the 
vinds and currents drive with great violence. 
The Elizabeth, an Engliſh man of war, would 


infallibly have been loſt there in 1746, had not 


Captain Edwards ventured into the Havannah. 
le was during the height of the war, and the 
port belonged to the enemy. I come, ſaid 
the captain to the governor, to deliver up my 
& -ſhip, my ſailors, my ſoldiers, and myſelf, into: 
% your hands; I only aſk the lives of my men.“ 
45 Iwill not be gulilty of any diſhonourable ac- 
tion, replied the Spaniſh commander. Had 
66 we taken you i in fight, in open ſea, or upon 
ec dur coaſts, your ſnhip would have been our's, 
_ © and you would have been our priſoners. But 
as you are overtaken by a ſtorm, and are 
te driven into this port from the fear of being 
5 ſhipwrecked, I do and ought to forget that 
my nation is at war with your's. You are 
men, and fo are we; you are in diſtreſs, and 
&.. have a right to our pity. Lou are at liberty 
64 to unload and refit- your veſſel; and if you 
e want it, you may. trade in this port to pay 
“ your charges; you may then go away, and 
“ you will have a paſs to carry you ſafe beyond 
4e the Bermüdas. If after this you ſhould be 
taken, you will be a lawful prize; but, at 
„ this moment, I ſee in Engliſhmen, only 
ſtrangers for whom ene eee our 
et aſſiſtance !? 

SpANIAR DS! mcothprehenſible race 20 men, 
tell me, ſince ſuch are your feelings, and ſince 
ou can, ſpeak thus ta an enemy, delivered into 
your 
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your power by the winds, why have ye not' 
known how to reſpect the innocent ſavage, pro- 


ſtrate at your feet, who adored you? The reaſon of 


this I conceive to be, that Captain Edwards's ſhip 


was not loaded with that yellow duſt, the ſight of 


which changes you into wild beaſts. Perhaps I 


have calumniated you: but I have ſeen you ſo 


frequently below your: own ſpecies,” that I have | 


had good reaſon for doubting of your virtues; 
eſpecially when you diſplay them to me with 
a character of heroiſm, which affeQs and aſto- 


niſhes men. I oppoſe ſuſpicions, perhaps unjuſt 
ones, to my admiration and to my tears, Which 
are ready to flow. f 


Tux other way is attended with no leſs dif- 


culty and danger. It terminates at a ſmall iſland, 


that the Engliſh call Crooked Iſland, which er | 


_eighty leagues off Jamaica. Ships that come 
this way, muſt commonly ſtrive e the 


eaſterly wind through the whole paſſage, coaſt 


along cloſe under St. Domingo, in order to keep 
clear of the flats of Cuba, and then paſs the 
ſtreights, between the points of theſe two great 
iſlands, where it is very difficult to eſcape being 


intercepted by their privateerg or their men of 
war. The navigators coming From the ut, 


. ao not meet with theſe obſtry&ions. 


Revoluti- 
ons which 
have hap- 
pened 1 in 
the Lucaya 
iſlands. 
State of 
theſe 


IT 1s reckoned, that there are about two "i 
Sed of theſe and; all of them ſituated to the 
north of Cuba, and moſt of which are nothing more 


than rocks juſt riſing above water. Columbus, — 


who diſcovered them on his arrival in the New 
World, and who gave the name of San Salvador 


- to that on which he landed, did not make any 
__ ſettlement there. Neither did the Caſtilians 
_ afterwards fix upon it; but in 1507, they car- 


in 5 


ried off all the Sn: who ſoon periſhed 
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in the mines, or in the pearl fiſhery. This ſmall B OK 
Archipelago was entirely deſert, when, in 1672,, —_— 4 
ſome Engliſhmen took poſſeſſion of Providence 
iſland; they were driven from thence ſeven or 
eight years afterwards, by the orders of the court 
of Madrid, but returned in 1690, and were again 
expelled in 1703, by the Spaniards and French 
united. The iſland was ee again by a parti- 
cular event. | 
In 1714, ſome Giga richly laden were ſwal- 
lowed up by a ſtorm upon the coaſts of Flo- 
rida. The treaſures which they contained be- 
longed to the Spaniards, who cauſed them to be 
dived for. So rich a prey tempted ſome of the 
inhabitants of Jamaica. The Spaniards refuſed to 
| ſhare with them, and Jennings, the boldeſt 
among them, had recourle to arms to ſupport 
what he called a natural and undeniable right. 
The dread of being ſeverely puniſhed, for hav- 
ing diſturbed the peace which Europe had for ſo 
long a time been anxious to obtain, obliged him 
to turn pirate. His companions were ſoon nu- 
merous enough to make it neceſlary to multiply 
his armaments. The Lucays became their place 
of retreat. It was from thence that theſe robbers 
ſallied forth to attack all veſſels without diſtinc- 
tion, Engliſh as well as others. The nations 
were apprehenſive of ſeeing renewed, in the New 
World, thoſe ſcenes of horror which had been 
; diſplayed there by the ancient freebooters, when 
George 1. rouſed by the clamours of his people, | 
and by the wiſhes of his parliament, ſent out, in 
1719, a ſufficient force to ſubdue theſe pirates. 
The moſt determined of them refuſed the amneſty 
which was offered them, and went to infeſt the 
coaſts of Aſia and Africa with their robberies. 
Tb 
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1 219 E The reſt increaſed the colony which Woods Rol 


rs brought with him from Europe. 


+ 
Tas colony may at this day conſiſt of three 


Povert 
of the 


mudas. 


2 leagues en from that xy the TAG was dif- 


or four thouſand perſons, half of whom are 


ſettled at Providence, where Fort Naſſau hath 


been conſtructed, and which hath a harbour ſuffi: 
cient for ſmall veſſels; the reſt are diſtributed in 
the other iſlands. They ſend annually to Eng- 
land to the value of forty or fifty thouſand 
crowns * of cotton, wood for dying, and hve 


turtle; and with their ſalt they pay for the provis 
ſions which North America ſupplies: them with. 


ALTHouen the ſoil of the Lucays cannot bs 


compared: to that of ſeveral of the other — 


yet it would be ſufficient to afford plenty 0 
ſubſiſtence, by labour, to a population much 
more conſiderable than that which is at preſent 
found there, in free people or in ſlaves. The great 


neglect of it's cultures muſt be attributed to the 
firſt manners, and preſent propenſities, of the in- 


habitants. Theſe iſlands, which on one ſide are 
ſeparated from Florida by the channel of Bahama, 
form on the other a long chain, which terminates 


at the point of Cuba. It is there that begin the 


iſlands called Turk's Iſlands, or Caicos, which 
continue the chain as far as towards the middle of 
the northern coaſt of St. Domingo. So favour- 


able a poſition for piracy hath turned the views of 


the inhabitants towards a cruizing life. They are 
ever eager to engage in hoſtilities, which may 


put the Spaniſh and French productions into their 


men "_ he WY exhibit a more tranquil 
— ſmall e out three hundred | 


Lg 2 
* 


* Pom 5,000l. to 6 ack.” | 
| covered 
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3 in 1527, by the Spaniard John Bern. 2 OR 


das, who gave his name to it, but did not land 


there. Ferdinand Camelo, .a Portugueſe, ob- Charader 


| . f the in- 
tained in 1572, of Philip II. a grant of it, which of _ 


did not take effect. The French navigator Bar- 
botiere was ſhipwrecked there in 1593, but 
thought no more of it after he had quitted it. 
The ſhip of George Sommers was broken to 

pieces there in 1609. With the wrecks of this 
ſhip a ſmall veſfel was conſtructed, which had * 
good fortune to arrive ſafe in England. 

Tux E, years after, a company was formed in 
London to people the Bermudas, which were 
entirely uninhabited. Sixty men were ſent there, 
and they were ſoon followed by many more. 
They occupied at firſt St. George, the one of theſe 
iſlands which had the beſt harbour; and in proceſs 
of time they took poſſeſſion of all theſe which were 
ſuſceptible of culture. The land was exactly mea- 
fured, and diſtributed among the inhabitants, in 
proportion as their families were more or leſs nus 
merous. 
Taz accounts that were 8 of, the 
ſalubrity and mildneſs of the climate, attracted 
coloniſts from all parts of the Britiſh empire. 


A 


Inhabitants reſorted thither from the Antilles; 
for the recovery of their health; and from tlie 


northern colonies, to enjoy their fortune in peace. 
Many royaliſts retired there, in expectation of 


the death of their oppreſſor Cromwell. Waller, 


among the reſt, that charming poet, who was 
an enemy to that tyrannical deliverer, croſſed 
the ſeas, and celebrated thoſe fortunate iſlandsy 
inſpired by the influence, of the air, and the 
beauty of the country, which are always favours 


able to the poet. He imparted his enthuſiaſm to. - 


the fair ſex. The Engliſh ladies n never thought 


them- 


1 
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B O o «themſelves handſome or well dreſſed, unleſs they 
XIV. had ſmall Bermuda hats made with palm leaves. 


Bur at laſt the charm was broken, and theſe 
iſlands fell into that contempt which their inſig- 
nificance deſerved. They are very numerous, and 


the whole compaſs is but fix or ſeven leagues. 


The ſoil is very indifferent, and there is not a 


ſingle ſpring to water it. There is no water to 


drink but what is taken from wells and reſervoirs. 
Maize, vegetables, and excellent fruits, afford 


plenty of wholeſome food; but there are no ſu- 


rfluous commodities for exportation; yet chance 
has collected under this pure and temperate ſky, 
four or five thouſand inhabitants; poor, but 


bappy in being unobſerved. Their connections 
with England do not annually exceed 120, 0 


livres *, and thoſe which they had formed with 
the American continent are re more ex- 
tenſive. 


Id order to or the 3 of this 


end colony more eaſy, it hath been ſucceſſively 
propoſed to cultivate ſilk, vines, and cochineal 
there; but none of theſe projects have been car- 
ried! into execution. Induſtry hath been confined 
to the manufacturing of ſail- cloth, an occupation 
which is naturally connected with the conſtruction 


of thoſe ſmall veſſels made of cedar or acajou wood, 


which have never been equalled upon the globe, 


cither for their ſailing or for their duration. 


TE principal inhabitants of the Bermuda iſlands 


formed a ſociety in 1765, the ſtatutes of which 


are, perhaps, the moſt reſpectable monument that 


ever dignified humanity. Theſe virtuous citizens 


engaged themſelves to form a library of all books 


bf r in whatever language they had 


1 Sin | * 5 el. | 
| been 


» $64 - * 's Fi 
N p 


1 W provura:t to — 


of bath ſexes, an employment ſuitable to their 
diſpoſition ; to —— reward on every man who 
had introduced into the colony any new art, or 
contrihuted to the improvement. of any one alt 


28 to give à penſion to every daily - | * 
work man, who, after having aſſiduouſly continued 


his labour, and maintained a good character ot 


fort years, ſhould not have been able to lay by 
a ſtock ſufficient to allow him to paſs. his latte: 


days in quiet; and laſtiy, to indemnify every in- 


dividual who ſhould have Derr oppre fed e 
by the miniſter ar the magiſtrate. 0 349 
MA. theſe advantages ever be preſerved to theſe 
rigus,: : though;cndigent people; happy in 
their. labour and in their poverty, which keeps 
their morals untainted! They enjoy in a ſtate of 
innocenee the benefits of a pure and ſerene ſky; 
and preſerve tranquillity: of mind with health. 


The poiſon of luxury has never infected them. 


They are not chemſclves addicted to envy, nor do 
they excite it in others. The rage of ambition 
and war is extinguiſhed upon their coaſts, as the 
ſtorms of the ocean that ſurround them are 
broken. The virtuous man would willingly croſs 
the ſeas to enjoy; the fight of their frugality. 
May the winds never convey to them the e 
of the events of the world in which we live! They 
then learn . but, alas. my imagination wan. 
ders, the pen. drops from my hand, and en 
0 recoiye no information fromme. 
Sven were the poſſeſſionis of the Engliſh i in 'the 
American: Archipelago, when the ſucceſſes of the 
war ich ended in 1763, gave to the domains of 
that power, a conſiderable increaſe: of extent, of 
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mad 
was firſt 
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N 
8 the 
firſt colo- 
niſts did! 
there, 
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-:Tars :ifland; hath we 
cumference, ſix in it's gee ate 
from north to ſauth; and four —— wi ſt. 
It's. territory, though: very uncven, is 3 5 
fertile, and ſuſceptible of ſome kind — —— ; 
according: to it's quality; and to it's 5 
which is not ſufficiently attended to. The doll, . 
however, becomes leſs. productive, in proportion 


to it's diſtance from the coaſts. The cauſe of this 


perhaps may be, that the rains, which ate t 


frequent at the foot of the mountains, even in 


thoſe ſcaſons when the reſt of the iſland is afſlict. 
ed by dropghts, keep the neighbouring grounds, 


which are almoſt all clayey, in a ſtate of freſſineſs 


and moiſture, which deſtroys their richneſs, and 
. b e their fertilit. I eee 


Tux weſtern part of the iHland is watered, by 


| ten rivers, the northern part by three, the eaſtern 


5 to work ſugar-mills, there are ſever 


t by eight, and the ſouthern part 'by; five. 
ade theſe ſprings, which are all conſiderable | 
others; lefs: conkiderable,, but a uſeful. to {the | f 
coffee plantations. wr 


Tux neighbouring continent ſhelters — 


from thoſe fatal hurricanes, which carry deſola- 
tion in ſo many other iſlands; and 4s, 94" 
_ multiplied; the creeks, the bays, and the bar- | 


bours,: which are favourable, for the exportation 


of, proviſions. It's principal port ' is-called:Bafle- 


Terre; or. St. George, which would furniſh a ſafe 
retreat to ſixty men of ax. 

Tuoven the French, acquainted with the = 
tility of Granada, had formed, aß early as the hear 


156 38, the project of ſettling there, yet they never 


carried it imo execution till the year 165 At 


their arrival, they gave à few thatchets, ſome 


1 and a barrel of , to the chef of the 
ſavages 
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3 they found there; and imagiuing they had 


purchaſed the iſland with theſe trifles, aſſumed the _* 


3919. 


ſovereignty, and ſoon acted as tyrants. The Caribs, 


unable to contend with them by open force, took 


the 1 which weakneſs always inſpires to repel 


oppreſſion; they murdered all whom they found 


and defenceleſs.. The troops that were ſent 


to ſupport the infant colony, found no ſafer ot 
more expeditious way than to deſtroy. all the na · 


tives. The remainder of theſe miſerable ſavages 
took refuge upon a ſteep rock, preferring. rather 
to throw themſelves down: alive from the top of i it. 


The French inconſiderately called this rack le morne f 


than to fall into the hands of an Ad enemy. 


des ſauteurs, the hill of the leapers; and it ſtill 
| retains that name, 


How was it poſlible. that t theſe frivolous 1 


2 loſe, in diſtant countries, that vein of plea · a 
ſantry which they preſerve in their own, even in 
the midſt of the greateſt calamities,! They are 


not a eruel people; but the natural cheerfulneſs 
which accompanies the Frenchman in tents, in 
the midſt of camps, upon the field of battle, 
upon a mattraſs in an boſpital, where he may 


have been laid, covered with wounds, and of 
which he is expiring, will ſuggeſt to him ſome 


ridiculous expreſſion, which will produce 2 ſmile 


in the companions of bis misfortunes: and this : 


contraſt of character with ſituation will manifeſt 
itſelf in the ſame manner among all Frenchmen, 
and among ſome perſons of a lingular turn. in 
all the countries in the world. 


r 


\ Trey were juſtly. puniſhed, for all theſe cruel: = 


ties, by a; rapacious,, violent, and inflexible gover- 


nor. Moſt of the coloniſts, no longer able to en- 


dure his tyranny, retired to Martinico, and thoſe | 
who: remained on. the iſland condemned | him to 


S 


5 G2 death. 
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tried this miſcreant, there was only one man who 
could write, and his name was Archangel. A 
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farrier was the perſon that impeached, who, in- 
ſtead of che fignature, ſealed" with a horſeſhoe, 


and Archangeh, | who performed the offee of 
derk, wrote gravely round it, Marque de Monfietr 
de la Bie, conſeiller rapporteur: MARK or Ms: ve 


IA BRIiE, Counsert. For THE Ort. 
Ir was apprehended that the court of France 
vouldl not ratify this extraordinary ſentence, paſſed 
: with ſuch unuſual formalities; though dictated by 
common ſenſe. Moſt of the judges of the etime, 


and witneſſes of the execution, diſappeared from 

Granada. None remained, except thoſe whoſe 
obſcurity ſcreened them from the purſuit of the- 
laws. The eſtimate taken in 1700 ſhews, that 


there were on the iſland nd more than 251 White 


people, xy free ſavages or mulattoes, and $25 
aves. The uſeful animals were reduced to 64 


horſes, and 569 head of horned catile. The whole 


culture conſiſted of three plantations of ſugar, 
4 +4 1 SE 


and fifty-two of indigo. 


Tut face of things was totally changed towards 


the year 1714; and this 'altetation' was effected 


by Maftinico. That fland was then laying the 


foundation of a ſplendour that was tot aſtoniſh 
all nations. It ſent immenſe produckions to 


France, and received valuable commodities in 
return, which were moſt of them ſent to the 
Spaniſh coaſts. It's ſhips touched at Granada in 
their way, to take in refreſhments. The trading 


privateers, who undertook this navigation, taught 


the prope of that iſland the value of their ſoil, 


which only required cultivatign. © The execution 


of every __ is facilitated by commerce. 


Some traders furniſhed the inbabitants with _ 
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and utenſils to ere qt ſugar plantations. An open B 


account was eſtahliſhed between the two 1 0 
Jranada was clearing it's debts gradual 
rich produce, and the balance was on the point 


of being cloſed, when the war in 1744 inter- 


rupted the communication between the two 
iſlands, and at the ſame time ſtopped the pro- 
greſs of the-moſt important culture of the New 


World. At that time cotton, cocoa, and parti- 


.eularly- coffee. trees, were planted, and during the 
continuance of hoſtilities, they acquired a ſuffici- 
ent growth · to yield plentifully. Theſe uſeful trees 


were not abandoned after the peace of 1748 


but the culture of the ſugar canes was then 
Puſhed with an cagerneſs proportioned to their 
importance. A ſeries of misfortunes, too much 


merited, ſoon deprived the mother- country of the 


great advantages it flattered itſelf with from this 


Tux paſſionate defire of premature and un- 
bounded enjoyment, that malady which hath 


tainted the government of a nation which yet de · 
| ſerves the affection of her maſters ; that prodigy” | 


lity, which reaps when. it ſhould, ſow; which de- 
ſtroys the paſt with one hand, and the future with 
the other; which exhauſts and , conſumes the 
ſtock, by anticipating tho income; that confuſion 


which reſults from the diſtreſſes any {tate muſt 


neceſſarily be reduced to, that has neither prin- 


_ciples. nor experience, that has power without 
views, and means without conduct; that anarchy 
that prevails at the helm; that precipitation, 


that caballing among inferiors; the impro- 
priety, or total want of projects; on one hand 
the audacity of doing any thing with impu- 
nity; on the other, the fear of ſpeaking even for 
the public good: this concurrence of long ſuc- 
W | ceeding 


by it's 


O 
* 


IT 


bo 


'BOOK e evils has throw 


Granada hi he 


n Granada into the hand: 


E 0 . of Great” Britain, which is confirmed in the'ipot- + 
ſeſſion of this conqueſt by the treaty of 1763. 

Evews ' Tur Engliſh did not make a fortunate 4 
__ e Hing. A great number of them reſolved to 
pened at have u upon an iſland, of which the 
opinion had previouſly been formed; and 

fallen un- in their enthuſiafm they purchaſed them for much 
der the more than their real value. This paſſion, which 


ſince it is 


Britiſn gow 
| vernment.” expelled the ancient coloniſts, who were inured to 


the climate, drew thirty-five or thirty-fix-millions 
of livres out of the mother- country. This im- 
prudence was followed by another: The new pro- 
prietors, miſled no doubt by national pride, have 
fobitituted new methods to thoſe of their predeceſ- 

ſors. They attempted ta alter the mode of living 
among their ſlaves. The Negroes, who from 
their ignorance: are more attached to their old 

. cuſtoms than other men, revolted. It was found 
neceſſary to ſend out troops, and to ſhed blood. 

The whole country . was filled wir ſuſpicions. 
Maſters, who had been under the neceſſity of 

uſing violent methods, were afraid-of being burnt 
or maſſacred in their on habitations. The" la- 
bours declined, and were even totally ſolpended, | 
Tranquility was at length reſtored, but it was 
1 Toon ucceeded by a new ſtorm. 12 
Tan ousuour the whole extent of che Britich 
emp ire, the Roman Catholics' are-rigorouſly de- 

: jved of the leaſt influence in public affairs. 
Wen the miniſtry eſtabliſned the Engliſh” go- 
vernment at Granada, they thought proper to de- 
viate from theſe generally received principles; 
and they permitted all the ancient inhabitants, of 
whatever . they might be, to ive _— 


5G; . ar,, 0. 8d. wagon ol, Cent. 
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vote in the aſſemblies of the colony. This inno- x 0-0.x 
vation met with the moſt- obſtinate reſiſtance; - XIX. 
dur ar laſt parliament, which had got ric of ſome 
of it's prejudices, declared in favour of the admi- 
niſtration, and Catholics, as well as others, were 
allowed to attend to he ny pits of the 
enge . 
Tur prodiledtions Genes] III. big, n 

:  ſovyrhe: French, who were become bis ſubfects: 
made him imagine that his commands woold 
meet with no oppoſition in a ſettlement of -which 


8 25 ſtill formed the greateſt number, In this 


Tuts triumph elated the minds of the colotlle. 8 


ks 


perſuaſion, he ordered that the x aig of: four and 

a balf per cent. upon Productio og. on their ex- 

portation, which, in an exceſs of zeal, alł the 8 

| Britith iflands, except Jamaica, bad--very- an- 
 eiently. granted, fhoult be levied at Granada. 

Tbe power of doing this was diſputed. with him. 

The 'cauſe was formally. tried, and the deciſion 

was not favourable tothe monarch. 


* 2 43 


In ordor to gecelerate the cultures, they had bor- 4% wag 

rowedd large ſums from the, monied people of tbke 
mother. country. Theſe debts,. which amouted +» 
 to:50,009;000 of livres , were not i paid at the 
appointed time. The creditors. had. recourſe. to 

the rigour of the law, which authorized them-to : 

ſeize the plantations that had, been” mortgaged to 
them, te put them up, to public ſale, and to k- 

act the Full value of them eight months after. 

This ſeverity ſpread uniberſal conſternation, ; The 

legiſlative body of the iſland in their, elpair, 

paſſed" a bill. on the 6th-of. June 1774. which di- 


1 vided the: value of the acquiſition into five pay- | 
| mente aud vbieh protraded the 15 en 5 4 


— 
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of this ſingular act, was undoubtedly to put ĩt in 
the power of the debtors to bid for their own 
eſtates, and by this contrivance to procure tbem 
delays, which. they would in vain; have expected 
from the cammiſeration of their creditor . 

A eA8Rs ſo bold excited a tumult through- 


d Bis! 


- Tous. thing, 4bat:avery. Imall part of- the empire 


ould arregate to itielf a right of annibilating 


engagements contracted under the ſandtion of a 


law univerſally eſtabliſbed, in the good faith of 
trade. This indignation was communiaated even 
to the iſlands of America, which underſtood clear - 
Iy,;,that no further credit, could be expected, if 
:onhidencs were not ſettled upon a. firm baſis- 
The Britons of the Old and of the New World 

5 the Supreme Power, to repair 


without delay this great breach made in the im- 


5 portant and impreſcriptible right of property. "SE 


Cultares 


of Grana 


A. Parliament, whatever. might be the diſtreſs 
this valuable acquiſition,: thought in the ſame 


da and of 7 - : 4 * 2 a 4 : 
the Grana manner às the people. CCC 


ES, 


* 


In 171 and 1275, St. George was reduced to 


* 


albes by dreadful. fites. The colony experienced 


other calamities; and votwichſtanding this, it's 


* 


prod rp gg wet increaſed threefold ſinee it came 


out af the hands of the French. It is become, 


2 


under the, other hemiſphere, the' ſecond of the 


* 


. cejves from it annually eigbteen millions weight 


dyc & An & hrope 7,209,090 livres One million | 
one hundred thouſand gallons; of rum, which, at 


# 11, 23:44, f g00,000, ", f 32. 3d. 
5 | livres; | 
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at 50 lvres + the quintal, produce 1,500,000 lis XIV. 
vres 1 three thouſand quintals of cocon, which, 
at 50 livres $ the quintal, produce 150, ooo li- 
vres ; three hundred quintals of indigo, which, 

_ at; 800 livres the quintel, proſluce 240,00 
Rores 1; thirteen - thouſand” quintals of cotton, 
which at 1 5 livres 11 the quintal, oduce | 
| — — livres 555 this makes in all 12,690,000 
eres ; but in this revenue is included that 

which the Granadines produce. 

'Tazs8 ate a dozen of ſmall iſlands, from a 
to eight leagues in circumference. They do _ 
afford a ſingle river, and yet the climate is v 
wholeſome: The ground covered only with thin | ith 
buſhes, has not been ſereened from the ſun for 2 
many centuries, and it may be cultivated: without | 
it's exhaling at any time thoſe noxious. yapours 
which generally attack the planters perpetually Rc "14 
cliewhetes Is 5 
CanlAcbb, the-onlyone of theſe lands which : 
the French have occupied, was at firſt frequented -- Þ - | 
by turtle fiſhermen, who, in the intervals of leiſure | |} 
afforded them by their occupation, attempted 
ſome kinds of culture. Their ſmall number was 
ſoon increaſed by ſeveral of the inhabitants of | 14 
Guadalupe, who had” been driven from their ha- 14 
bitations by miſebievous inſects. "Theſe: good — 
people, aſked. by eight or nine hundred flaves,. | 1 
employed themſelves with ſucceſs. in the culture j 
of cotton. This ſhrub'was-conveyed'by the Eng- i 
ih to the other Granadine iſlands, and they even rl 
formed a ſagar eee _ e 1 t * = 
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polleſſion. goth not en) 


e by — Ge 0 . 
The — from the Spaniſn iſtand of Trinidad only 
of Tabago, By a channel of hint lea ue over. This poſſeſ. 


which das fon bath ten leagust in ſength and four in it's 


the cauſe 


of great Pkeateſt breadth 9 24 harbour upon it's 
diſpues eaſtern coaſt, in which chere are twenty five or 
the Dutch thirty feet of water, and another on it's northern 
and the * coaſt, which hath no more than twenty or twenty- 


becomes five. Theyare botir ſheltered from moſt of the 


a Britim winds, an advantage! which that on the ſouth ſide 

Among the” ſmall mountains 

_ which oceupy the center of The iſland; there is 

one more elevated the black and reddiſh colour 

of which ſeems to indicate the ruins of an ancient 

volcanò. It is not expoſed to thoſe dreadful hur- 

_ 'ricanes that are ſo . Poſ- 

ſibly, it owes this ineſtimable advantage 0 the 
wenne of the continenn nu. 

- TAs aco. has formerly been exccodinghy popu- 
Bes if we may credit ſome traditional aceounts. 
The inhabitants long withſtood the herce an -fre: 
quent attacks of the ſavages from the continent, 
ho were ſtubborn and irreconcileable enemies. 
At length, wearied out with theſe . inroads, which = 
were inceſſantiy renewed; uy e into che 
adjacent iſtands. ien 

Ia which they had boehbew uppen t in⸗ 
. vaſfion from Burope, when two hundted natives of 
Fleſſingen landed there in 1632; to lay the foun- 
| Angier of Dutch colony. The neighbouring Indi- 
ans joined with the Spaniards of the iſland of Tri- 
nidad, to oppoſe: an eſtabliſhment that gave um · 
brage to both. Whoever attempted to ſtop their 
fury, was murdered or taken priſoner; and the 
few who: 1 into the dene ſoon 5 the | 
greg eee een e pg : 

Pas 
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Fon twenty years the Dutch forgot a Aude 00 K 
n 


— only noted for the diſaſters of it's origin. 
1654, 4 freſh colony was ſent there, which was 


| Artven away in 1666. The Engliſh were ſoon de- 


prived of this conqueſt by the French; but Lewis 
XIV. fatisfied with having conquered it, reſtored'it 


to his ally the republic of Holland. This fettle- 


ment ſucceeded no better than the other colonies 
of that commercial nation that were engaged in 


agriculture. The motives that determine ſo many 


perſons from other countries to go to America, 
ought never to have influenced the Dutch. Pheir 
own country affords every poſſible advantage for 
trade, aud they have no need to go abroad to make 
their fortune. K happy toleration, purchaſed like 
their liberty, with rivers of blood, hath at length 
left the conſeiences of all men free; fo that no re- 
ligious ſeruples ean induce timorous minds to ba- 


niſn themſelves from their native *country; The 


government makes ſuch ample proviſion for the 
relief and employment of the poor, that none ate 
driven by deſpair to go and elear a foreign land 
which uſua e the firſti cultivators Ta- 
bago, ther never had more than 'r200 
men, employed in the culture ef à little to- 
bacco, ebe and indigo, _ of fox fugar plan- 
| . 012 eee ee een n 
Pur colony was confined to this ſcanty exertion 
K. vf induſtry, when it was attacked by the very ſame 
# nation that had reſtored it to it's former riglits of 
poſſeſſion and property. In the montti of February 
167%, 4 French fleet, deſtined to ſerze upon Na- 


bago, fell in with the Dutch fleet that was ſent 
_- out to oppoſe this expedition. hey engaged in 
bone of the roads of the iſland, which became fa- 


mous for this memorable action in an age abound⸗ 
em, w_ great” events. 6 The * and vas 
| * 


— 


tinued, when eyery ſhip was diſmaſted, and un- 


TY o Klour: en 1 farberkas the Soha ill eon | 


jm rigged; and-no- ſailors left to Mork them. The en- 


gagement did not craſe till twelve veſſels were 
Burnt, and a great number were ſunk. The affail- 


ers loſt the feweſt men, and the defendants | 
kept poſſeſſion: of the iſland. a 


Bur d' Eſtrées, who was e Doh — 
landed there the ſame year in the month of Decem- 

ber. There was then no fleet to obſtruct or retard 

his progreſs. - A bomb thrown from bis camp. 

blew up their powder magazine. This proved, as 

it generally does, à deciſwe ſtroke ; and the ene | 

my; unablc; to reſiſt, ſurrendered at diſcretion. 


The conquerors availed themſelves to the utmoſt 


of the right of war: not content with razing the 
fortifications, they burnt the plantations, ſeized 
upon all the ſhips in the harbour, and tranſported 

the —— from the iſland. The conqueſt 


of this place was ſeeured to France by the peace 
that ſoon followed an action, in which: defeat wass 


attended with no marks of cilgraces' and- Aen. 
with no advantage. den te e 
Tux court of Verſailles ie * import- 


ant iſland to ſuch a degree, as hot to ſend a ſingle 
man thither. Perhaps, in the intoxication of falſe 
grandeur, they belield with indifference whatever 


was merely uſeful. They even entertained an un- 


favourable opinion of Tabago, and imagined it 
Vas only a harren roek. This error gained ground 
from the behaviour: of the French, who, finding 
themſelves too numerous at Martinico, went over 
to the iſlands of St. Lucia, St, Vincent, and Domi- 

| —— Theſe were precarious · poſſeſſions, and the 
ſoil of which was of an indifferent quality. Could 
they poſſibly have been preferred to an iſland where 


* _ was better, and . 
. _ Suc 


— 
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Such was the re: 


7 ati 0 on 


was not then fuſßebentſy — concerning XIV. * 


che trade and pluntations of the colonies, to diſcern 
the true motives of this n the e __ to 
Tabago- * 1 12 
An fene colony e eſpecially whom it is founded 
with ſlender means? cannot ſubſiſt without imme- 
diate aſſiſtance. It cannot make any progreſs but 
in proportion as it finds conſumption for it's firſt 
tions. Theſe are generally of a common 
are not worth the expences of exportation to 
207 "diſtance, and, therefore, will-fcarce' ſell but 
in the-neighbourbood, and oyght- inſenſibly; and 
by moderate profits, to lead to the undertaking of 
_ thoſe great cultures whieh ate the object of com- 
merce between Europe and the Leeward Iſlands. 
But Tabags was too remote from the Freneh ſet- 
tlements, to attract intabitants by ſuch a grada. 
tion of ſucoefs. ' Eeſs fruitful iſlands; that were 
neater to their reſources, were preferred. 
Tux low condition into which it was fallen, 4 | 
not prevent it from attrating: the attention of 
England. That proud iſland, which thinks her- 
ſelf the queen of all others, becauſe: ſhe is the moſt 
flouriſhing, pretended to have an undoubted right: 
to that of Tabago, becauſe it had once been in 
her poſſeſſion for fix months. Her forces have 
confirmed her pretenſions; and the peuce of 1563, 
bas juſtified the ſucceſs of her arms, by ceding to 
der a poſſeſſion,” which the will turn to better ac- 
count than the French ever did. it 006; 3 


__ © Azmosr all the ſettlements in oh Antler Plan for | 
proved fatal to the firſt coloniſts, — 5 
chance in times of little experience,” without tit Gan iſlands. 


coneurrence of the mother. country, committed 
perpetual blunders; ' Their avidity would not 


buſter them ro follow-the method of the -natives, 
e | | who, 


g bo, to abate the influence of a conſtant ſcorch⸗ a 
8 . [which the) were forced to clear, with large 
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ing ſun, uſed- to ſeparate: the ſmall parcels of 


ſpaces” covered with trees and ſhady. thickets. my 
- Theſe: ſavages, inſtructed by experience, fixed 
their: dwellings in the middle of the woods, to 
preſerve themſelves from the quick and dan» | 
gerous exhalations of a ground _— ere 
u | 88 177 
Tus. Seſiropot as his, prudent people, | eing 
too eager after their profits, neglected this method 
26 to ſlou; and being impatient to cultivate all, 
_ precipitate pitately cut down whole foreſts. Thick va- 


pours immediately aroſe from the ground, which 


was heated, for the firſt time, by the rays of the 
ſun. Theſe increaſed as the earth was. ſtirred up 
for ſowing and planting. Their malignant par- 
ticles inſinuated themſelves i into every pore, and 
every organ of the huſbandman ; who by hard 
labour, was conſtantly. kept in a profuſe perſpi- 
ration. The circulation of the fluids was ſtopped, - 
all the viſcera were dilated, the body ſwelled, the 
ſtomach could no longer perform it's functions, 
and death enſued. Thoſe who eſcaped theſe, peſ: a 
tilential influences by day, loſt their lives by ſieep- 
ing in huts haſtily run up upon a freſh ſoil, pf . 
vegetation was too active, and ſa unwholeſome, = 
that it conſumed the men delore as could nouriſh 
the plants. is rt went - 
Fon theſe / ph Pe Gio 3 ee that the : 
following would be the beſt plan which could be 
purſued in the eſtabliſhing of a new colony. At 


a 85 ne b our: farſt arrival, it ſhould | be obſerved what winds LE, 
are moſt prevalent in the Archipelago of America, 
and it will be found that the blow regularly from 


| me ſouth· eaſt and north-eaſt. If we were at li- 
e to chuſe, and met with ne obſtacle from the 


nature 


* 


F 


continually bringing to us the vapours of the new - 
tiled ground and infect, from the exhalations of 
el de, plantatione, a piece of land that might 
ha vt cheent purified in time. Our colony ſhould- 
chere fate, be founded on the — ſide of 
Whatever: country-we;mean to cultivate. Fitſt, all 
the habitations ſfiould be built in the woods, and 
ten tree be ſuffæred to be felled about them. 


they: affortl,; and the cool air we breathe in them, 


even in the heat of the day, are a preſervative ors | 


againſt that exceſſive perſpiration, which is the 


deſtruction of moſt Europeans, by the dryneſs and 
Acximony of an inſlam mable blood, deprived of it's. 


aid parts. Eires/Jþould; be kept in the huts all 


night, to diſpel any noxious air that might haye 
ontered. This cuſtom, Which - is conſtantly Prac- 


tiſed in ſome: parts of Africa, would be as ſucceſs- 
ful in America, conſidering the analogy a 
the-two-climates.; din 083% rg vt; 
_ [12 AFTER; having taken theſe precautions, we 
might begin ta cut down the woods; but it 
ſhould be at leaſt. at fifty toĩſes diſtance * the 
huts. When the ground is laid bare, the: ſlaves 
ſhould not be ſent out to, their work till ten 
Oglock in the morning, when the ſun has — 
ume to divide the vapours, and the wind ite drixe 
them aways The four bours loſt after ſunriſe, ' 
weuld:;be. folly.. compenſated; byn ſparing the 
ſttength A, the labourers, and by the preſervation 
of the human race. This attention ſhould be con- 
tinged, as long as any lands are clearing-or-fow- 
ings till the-ground'-was :thoroughly;purged and 


woods ate wholeſome ; the-refreſhing: ſhade * = 10 


% 
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a ed; when; the coloniſts might he allowed 22 5 


appre- 


$n:0pon; b. aud be * the leaſt © * 
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apprehenfions at All. 2 in the day 
rene has already: juſtified the neceflit 
meuſures. PFs {M$ 2 92 : 2 al 


2 


. Miafor- Tut Engliſh and their ſlaves not having fol. 
tunes lowed the plan we har been tracing, periſhed 


Pei in great numbers at. Tabago, though moſt of 


Fl 


hare ſuf them came there together from the neighboaring 


fered at Colonies. Enlightened byzthis diſaſter, they fer. 


Er bandes tied to windward of ibe Hand and death ceaſed 


deviated it“g ravages. The cuſtom which the Britiſh 
— — — of ſclling the ſoil of de idee, 


Which wo and the formalities i rable from ſuch a fyſtem, 
. n. retarded” the formation of a ſettlement, which by 


—” wing other maxitis, perhape leſo prudetit, 


—_— have been degun imimedintely: — 
ee. It was not: till 1766, that fourteen thou 
ind acres of ground wert allotted and divided 

Into ſhares of five hundred acres each. New al 
Jotmetits\ were” afterwards made, but no pluuter 
was ever emo to- en more than Sis 
YN Pi: ifland; the foil of which: hath been foond Z 
266 ſandy, is yet inhabited only by four hundred 
white people and eight thouſand s. They 
were ſtopped in the beginning of t eir career by 
aunts, who have devoured the greateſt part of the 
ſugar canes which have been already planted. The 
forty thouſand quintals of ſugar which were ga- 
thered from thirty plantations have been reduced 
. £0 one half. This void hath been filled up by 
vottonb the crop of which is eight hundred thou- 
Land pounds weight, and by indigo, which: Yields 
twelve thouſand pounds. St. —— -hath-/not 
* &perienced «ſimilar calamity. © 7 +», 1944447 
Ww the Engliſn and French; who for ſome - 
e e ars had been — the: Windward Iflands, 
n omo canſiſtence tc ir lettle ments, 
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in the year 1660, they agreed that Dominica and B O © k 


St. Vincent ſhould be left to the Caribs as their 
property. Some of theſe ſavages, who till then 
had been diſperſed, retired into the former, and 
the greater part into the latter. There theſe mild 
and moderate men, lovers of peace and ſilence, 
hved in the woods, in ſcattered families, under the 


AV. 


— — $ 
— 4 e 
* 


guidance of an old man, whom his age alone had 


advanced to the dignity of ruler. The dominion 


paſſed ſucceſſively into every family, where the- 


oldeſt always became king, that is to ſay, the 


guide and father of the nation. Theſe ignorant 
favages were ſtill unacquainted with the fublime - 
art of ſubduing and governing men by force of 


arms; of maſſacring the inhabitants of a country 


to get poſſeſſion of their lands; of granting to the 


conquerors the property, and to the conquered 
the labours of the conquered country; and in 
proceſs of time, of depriving both of the rights 
and the fruit of their toil by. arbitrary taxes. 

Tue population of theſe children of nature was 
ſuddenly augmented by a race of Africans, whoſe 
origin was never poſitively aſcertained. It is ſaid, 


that a ſhip carrying Negroes for ſale, foundered on 
the coaſt of St. Vincent; and the ſlaves who eſcaped 


the wreck, were received as brethren by the 
ſavages. Others pretend. that theſe Negroes were 
deſerters, who ran away from the plantations of 
the neighbouring colonies. A third tradition ſays, 
that this foreign race comes from the Blacks whom 
the Caribs took from the Spaniards in the firſt 


wars between thoſe Europeans and the Indians. | 
If we may credit Du Tertre, the moſt ancient 


hiſtorian, who has written an account of the An- 


tilles, thoſe terrible ſavages, who were ſo inve - 2 
terate againſt their maſters, ſpared the cap= - -- 


tive ſlaves, brought them home, and reſtored them 
| H =. . 


: VoL. V. 
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8 O O E to liberty that they might enjoy life, that is, the 
, XIV. common bleſſings of nature, which no man has 
a right to withhold from any of his fellow“crea- 
tur-... LR 8s 
- Taxis kindneſs did not ſtop here: for by 
whatever chance theſe ſtrangers were brought into 
the iſland, the proprietors of it gave them their 
daughters in marriage; and the race that ſprang 
from this mixture, were called black Caribs. 'They 
have preſerved more of the primitive colour of 
| ere, than of the lighter hue of their mo- 
thers. The red Caribs are of a low ſtature; the 
black Caribs tall and ſtout; and this doubly ſavage 
race ſpeak with a vehemence that ſeems to reſem- 
| Weanpes, ( Dn, ns 
| Thearriv- In proceſs of time, however, ſome differences 
a1 of the aroſe between the two nations. The people of 
St. Vincent Martinico perceiving this, reſolved to take advan- 
raiſes diſ- tage of their diviſions, and raiſe themſelves on the 
Faden be”. ruins of both parties. Their pretence was, that 
red andthe the black Caribs gave ſhelter to the flaves who 
 Vlack Ca- deſerted from the French iſlands. ' Impoſture is 
f always productive of injuſtice. Thoſe who were 
falſely accuſed, were afterwards attacked without 
reaſon. But the ſmallneſs of the numbers ſent out 
againſt them; the jealouſy of thoſe who were ap- 
pointed to command the expedition; the defection 
of the red Caribs, who refuſed to ſupply ſuch 
dangerous allies with any of the ſuccours they had 
promiſed them, to act againſt their rivals; the dif- 
ficulty of procuring ſubſiſtence; the impoſſibility 
of coming up with enemies who kept themſelves 
concealed in woods and mountains : all theſe cir- 
cumſtances conſpired to diſconcert this raſh and 
violent enterpriſe. It was obliged to be given up, 
after the loſs of many valuable lives; but the tri- 
umph the ſavages obtained, did not prevent _ 


- ; 
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from ſueing for peace as ſuppliants. They even B-O 9 K 
invited the French to come and live with them, 


ſwearing ſincere friendſhip and inviolable concord. 
The propoſal was agreed to; and the next year, 


1719, many of the inhabitants of Martinies re> 
moved to St. Vincent. 


Tus firſt who came thither ſettled peneendly; 


not only with the conſent, but by the aſſiſtance of 


the red Caribs. This ſucceſs induced others to 
follow their example; but theſe, whether from 
jealouſy, or ſome other motive, taught the ſavages 

a fatal ſecret. That people, who knew of no pro- 


perty but the fruits of the earth, becauſe they are 
the reward of labour, learnt with aſtoniſhment, 


that they could ſell the earth itſelf, which they had 


always looked upon. as belonging to mankind in 
general. This knowledge induced them to mea- 
ſure and fix boundaries; and from that inſtant 
peace and happineſs were baniſned from their 


iſland. The partition of lands occaſioned divi- 


ſions amongſt men. The following were the cauſes 
of the revolution n by the ſyſtem of uſur- 


pation. 


Ween the French came to St. Vincent, they 
: brought ſlaves along with them, to clear and till 


the ground. The black Caribs, ſhocked at the 
thoughts of reſembling men who were degraded 


by flavery, and fearing that ſome time or other 
their colour, which betrayed their origin, might 
be made a pretence for enſlaving them, took re- 

fuge in the thickeſt parts of the foreſt. In this 
ſituation, in order to imprint an indelible mark of 


diſtin&ion upon their tribe, that might be a per- 
petual token of their independence, they flatten- 


ed the forcheads of, all their children as ſoon as 


they were born. The men and women, whoſe 


| heads could not bend to this ſtrange ſhape, dared 
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30 O Kno longer appear in public without t this vifble. 
XIV. Ds of freedom. The next generation appeared 
Tas a new race. The' flat-headed Caribs, Wo 
were nearly of the ſame age, tall proper men, 
hay and fierce, came we erected huts by the 
ſca- ſidle. 
Tax v no ſooner knew ihe price which the Eu- 
ropeans ſet upon the lands they inhabited, than 
they claimed 'a ſhare with the other iſlanders. 
This riſing ſpirit of covetouſneſs was at firſt ap- 
peaſed by ſome preſents of brandy, and a few 
fabres. But not content with theſe, they ſoon de- 
manded fire - arms, as the red Caribs had; and at 
laſt they were deſirous of having their ſhare in al! 
future ſales of land, and likewiſe in the produce 
of paſt ſales. Provoked at being denied a paft in 
this brotherly repartition, they formed into à ſepa- 
rate tribe, ſwore never more to aſſociate with the 
red Caribe, choſe a chief of their own, and de- 
clared war. 
Tarr” numbers of e n night be 
equal, but their ſtrength was not ſo. The black 
Caribs had every advantage over the red, that in- 

; duſtry, valour; and boldneſs, muſt {ori acquire 
over à weak habit and a timorous diſpoſition. But 
that ſpirit of equity, which is ſeldom deficient in 
ſavages, made the conqueror confent to ſhare 

| Vith the vanquiſhed all the territory lying to the 

EE leeward. It was the only one which both par- 

N | ties were defirous of poſſeſſing, becauſe” there 
they were ſure of reviving preſenti from the 
French. 5 | 

Tux black Caribs gained nothing by the agree- 
ment which they themſelves had drawn up. The 
new planters who came to the iſland, always land- 

| ed and ſettled near the red Caribs, where the 

ll coaſt was moſt acceſſible.” This preference m—_ 

I "> 
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The war broke out again. The red Caribs, who XIV. 


were always beaten, retired to windward. of the 
iſland, Many took to their canoes, and went 
over to the continent, or to Tabago; and the 
few that remained, lived ſeparate from the Blacks. 
Tus black Caribs, conquerors and maſters of 
all the leeward coaſt, required of the Europeans 
that they ſhould again buy the lands they had al- 
ready purchaſed. A Frenchman attempted to 
ſhew the deed of his purchaſe of ſome land which 
he had bought of a red Carib; I know not, ſays 
a black Carib, what thy paper, r ſas; 5 but read what 
There you may ſee, in 
charadters whech do not lie, that if. you do not give 
me. what I demand, I will go and burn your. houſe 
to-night. In this manner did a people who had 
not learned to read, argue with thoſe who derived 
ſuch conſequence from knowing, how to write. 
They made uſe of the right of force, with as 
much aſſurance, and as little remorſe, as if they 
had been acquainted an divine, political, and 
civil right. 
Ins, which brings on a change of meaſures 
with a change of intereſts, put an end to theſe 
diſturbances. The French became, in their turn, 
the ſtrongeſt. They no longer ſpent their time 


in breeding poultry, and cultivating vegetables, 


caſſava, maize, and tobacco, in order to ſell them 
at Martinico. In leſs than twenty years, more. 
important cultures employed eight hundred white 
men, and three thouſand Blacks. Such was the 


ſituation of St. Vincent when it fell into the hands 


of the Engliſh; and was ſecured to them by the 
treaty of 1763. 


Tris iſland, which may have forty leagues | in ge. Vincent 
circumference, is mountainous, but interſected t 
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B Oo k by excellent vallies, and watered by a few rivers. 


It was in the weſtern part of it that the French 


| of tte had begun the culture of cocoa and of cotton, 


Engliſh. and had made conſiderable advances in that of 
e of 5 


che illand coffee. The conquerors formed there ſome ſugar 


under their plantations. The impoffibility of multiplying 


dominion. them upon an uneven, ſoil, which is full of ra- 
vines, made them deſirous of occupying the 

_ Plains towards the Eaſt. The ſavages, who had 

taken refuge there, refuſed to quit them; and 
recourſe was had to arms to compel them to it. 

The reſiſtance which they oppoſed to the thunders 

of European tyranny, was not, and could not 
poſſibly be maintained without great difficulty. 
A officer was meaſuring out the ground 


which had juſt been taken poſſeſſion of, when 


the detachment that accompanied him was unex- 
pectedly attacked, and almoſt totally deſtroyed, 
on the 25th of March 1775. It was generally 
believed that the unfortunate perſons who had 
juſt been deprived of their poſſeſſions, were the 
authors of this violence; and the troops put 
| themſelves in motion to deſtroy them. © 
FoRruNArTrELy, it was determined in time, 
that the Caribs were innocent; that they had 
taken or maſſacred ſeveral fugitive ſlaves who 
had been guilty of ſuch cruelties; and that they 
had ſworn not to ſtop till they had purged the 
iſland of thoſe vagabonds, whoſe enormities were 
often imputed to them. In order to confirm the 
ſavages in this reſolution, by the allurement of 
rewards, the legiſlative body paſſed a bill ro 
inſure a gratuity of five moides, or 120 livres *, 
to any one who ſhould bring the head of a 
Negroe, who ſhould have deſerted within three 

months. VF 
GREAr 


w THE EAST: AND. WEST. INDIES; - 


_ » GREAT BRITAIN hath not hitherto gained any B © 9 * 
great advantage from theſe barbarities. St. Vin- XIV., 
cent ſtill reckons no more than five hundred white 


men, and ſeven or eight thouſand Negroes. 
Their labours yield no more than twelve hundred 


quintals of cotton, fix. millions weight of very 


fine ſugar, and three hundred and ſixty thouſand 
gallons of rum. Theſe productions grow upon a 
very light kind of foil, and which for-that reaſon, 
it is thought, will be ſoon exhauſted. This is an 
opinion generally received in America; and it 
ohne Ho at ..; Ora nxt 

_,UnNDouBTEDLY, the rains which fall in torrents 
upon a broken country, muſt more readily carry 
. away a ſandy ſoil than a clayey one, the particles 
of which ſhall adhere-more ſtrongly to each other, 
But is it underſtood in what manner a ſoil can be 


will be proper to examine whether it be well 


exhauſted? Can it be by the loſs of thoſe earthly 


particles, into which the plants it produces are at 
length reduced, and of which it ſeems to be de- 
prived, when the plants do not rot upon the ſpot 


where they have been cultivated? In anſwer. to 


this, it is proved from the experiments of Van 


Helmont, that plants do not take away any ſen- 


ſible weight from the, ſoil; and that it is the 
moiſture with which the carth is watered, that is 
the only cauſe of vegetation, If this exhauſting 
of the ſojl be ſuppoſed to ariſe from the loſs of 


the ſalts which it furniſhes for the ſucceſſive _ 


growth of the plants, it is equally proved, by 


the numerous experiments-of M. Tillet, and of 


| ſeveral other natural philoſophers, that the ground 
is nothing more than a matrix, in which the 
germina, of plants receive their growth, which 
they ſeem; only to derive from heat and moil- 


ture. . All. theſe, experiments collected, ſeem alſo 
„„ 5 to 
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B 00 K* prove, that the water alone, whether cbn- 


_, veycd: by natural or artificial means, contains all 
"the ſalts, and all the principles that are to concpr | 
m producing this growtn. e 

- LeT ut therefore content ourſelves with ſaying, | 
that ſuch or "ſuch à ſpeeies of earth may be 


more or leſs eaſily put into a ſtate fit to receive | 


and to preſerye the quantity of water neceflary 
for completing vegetation. The - moſt trifling la- 
bour ſtirs up a light ſoil: it is then eaſily pene» 


trated dy the lighteſt rain: but a hard rain 


preſſes it together, and the ſun eaſily raiſing the 
moiſture, which in this ſtate of compreſſion it 
could only imbibe to a very little depth, deprives 
it of the only ſpecies of nouriſhment which it 
furniſhed to the plant, and without whieh the 
2 75 could not ſubſiſt. Nevertheleſs, the ſeaſon 

not called in queſtion; and much leſs the ig- 


norance of him who knows not how to moderate 


it's effects. Prejudice determines the ſoil. to be 


: exhauſted and ruined. In future, it is worked 


with regret, and -conſequently- very ill. It 
4s abandoned, while nothing more was wanting, 
than a proper ſpecies''of culture to enrich. the 
Led which who neglects Rn 
A 80Miwnar ſeſs degree of friability conſti. 
tutes what is called a ſtrong ſoll, which requires 
more tillage, and of a more Jaborious nature; 
put when once it is prepared, manured, and wa- 
tered, the ſtiff ſoil preſerves for a much longer 


time it's moiſture, which is a neceſſary vehicle 


of the ſalts, whether they be continually: con- 
veyed, and ſucceſſively n by the wine, or * | 


_ artificral watering, * * a; 


Or what uſe then, it will be lth, is Ang k 
ſerves to raiſe up more eaſily, and more gene. 


9 — the * by the fermentation which it ex- 


cites: 
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dies in it, and to keep it for a longer time raiſedB 0.9 
and ſupplied, either by it's active particles, my 89 


tan oniy unfold themſelves gradually in t 
compact ſoils, ſuch as thoſe of the ſecond ſpecies, 
which are divided by heating them, or by it's 


dily particles, which fattening the ſoil of the firſt 


ſpecics, retain in it, for a longer time, the moiſture 
which it's too great laxity, and the incoherence 
ol it's-particles would ſoon allow to eſcape. + ' - 

Dona, therefore, properly applied, and ac- 
cording to it's quality, partly ſupplies the place 


of tillage: but can tillage ſupply the place of 


dung? We arc.inclined to think it would not for 


light ſoils, which, fortunately, require but little 


dunging; but we believe it would in ſtrong ſoils, 


and theſe require a great deal of dung. But no- 


| thing can ſupply the place of rain; which, in 


America, when it is plentiful, renders all the ſoils 
nearly equal. Some fruits brought forward by 


the ſeaſon, rot in the moſt excellent ſoils: but 


almoſt all of them arrive at perfection in the moſt 


ordinary ſoils. In America there is no rainy 
ſeaſon which is not fruitful; while, in a dry 
ſeaſon, the income diminiſhes ſometimes by one 
| . Taz only object that deſerves the attention of 


the inhabitants of St. Vincent's, as well as of all 
perſons who are in poſſeſſion. of a light ſoil, in 


whatever zone it may be ſituated, muſt therefore 


be to fix their plantations upon their loweſt moun- 


tains, to prefer the culture of ſuch plants as will 
cover the ſoil ſooneſt, and will leave it leſs expoſed 


to the immediate ſhock of heavy: rains, which 


compreſs it. more and more when it is not tilled; 
und which drag it away when it is prepared; to 
chuſe eſpecially that plan of education, which, 
while it ſhall not counteract the efforts of the plant 
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— ſtands molt in need of it, in that ſeaſon when it 


of time, down to the fand. While the ſoil ſhall 


once been ſufficient for the nutrition of any plant, 
when brought into it's primitive ſtate by the care 
of the cultivator, will for ever de ae for 
the ſame purpoſes. 50 


tain takes 


poſſeſſin IN 1732 nine hundred and thirty-cight Caribs 


As. bets; and three hundred and forty- nine French- 


labours, except twenty-three free Mulattoes, and 
three hundred and thirty-eight flayes. They 
_ were all employed in breeding poultry, in raiſing 
proviſions / for the conſumption of Martinico, 
and in cultivating ſeventy-two thouſand two hun- 


were afterwards increaſed by the addition of 
coffee. At length the iſland, at the peace of 
1563, when it became an Engliſh poſſeſſion, 
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thouſand Negroes, 


| tain, which was advancing. towards the dominion 


much eagerneſs for Dominica, as ſhe had in the 

late negociations, when victory gave her a right 

[2 to chooſe... Nine pariſhes have ſucceſſively been 
w agen this ad en on the iſt of 
2 January 
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| +. monarchy of the continent, had ſhewed as 
| 
[ 
[ 
| 
| 
| 
{ 


would be in danger of being ſtripped, in proceſs 


Great Bri- Dominica was whabited py it it's own children, | 
of Domi- were found there, diſtributed in thirty-two: car- 
men occupied a part of the coaſt, which the 


ſavages had left to them. Theſe Europeans. had 
no other aſſiſtance, or rather companions of their 


dred cotton ſhrubs. Theſe trifling productions 


Sixex the end of the lat century, Grady Bri- | 


of the ſeas, while ſhe accuſed France of aſpiring 


3 21 9 k too much, ſhall ſupply it with a degree of growth 
neceſſary to defend the ſoil, at the time when it 


remain covered with any kind of earth, we need 
not fear it's being barren. The ſoil which hath 


— 
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reckoned. fix: hundred white en and two 
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3 1778, the population conſiſted of fifteen BO 2 K 


hundred and ſeventy-four white people, men, 


women, and children; five hundred and ſeventy- © xj Ie 
four Mulattoes, or free Negroes, and fourteen _ 


thouſand three hundred and eight ſlaves. 1 
Tux cattle of the iſland did not exceed two 
hundred and eighty-eight horſes, feven hundred 


and ſeven mules, - thirty-four aſſes, eightcen hun- 
dred and thirty head of horned cattle, nine hun- 


dred and ninety- nine hogs, and two thouſand two 
hundred and twenty- nine ſheep, or goats. 
ITr's cultures conſiſted of ſixty-five ſugar planta- 


tions, which occupied five thouſand two hundred 


and fifty-ſeven acres of ground. Three thouſand 
three hundred and ſixty- nine acres planted with 
coffee, at the proportion of one thouſand feet per 
acre. Two hundred and ſeventy- ſeven acres plant - 
ed with cocoa, at the proportion of five hundred 
feet per acre. Fourſcore and nine acres, planted 


with cotton, at the proportion of one thouſand 
feet per acre. Sixty-nine acres of indigo, and 


ſixty trees of black caſſia. _ 

Ir's proviſions conſiſted of Ry AY 2 
two acres of banana trees, ſixteen hundred and 
forty-ſeven acres of yams or potatqes, and two 
thouſand ſeven hundred and twenty-ing trenches 
of maniouxc . 

NINETEEN thouſand four hundred and ſeventy- 
eight acres were taken up by the woods; four 
thouſand two hundred and ninety-ſix by paſtu- 
rages and ſavannas; three thouſand ſix hundred 
and fifty- five acres were reſerved for the crown, 
and three thouſand four hundred and thirty faur 
were entirely barren. 


Tuts was all that fifteen y years of 1 our had | 


been able to effect upon a ſoil which was. exceed- 
in ow and not __ fertile, hs {2 
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BO * K Tine n was expoſet | 
XIV. a-moſt flagrant act of ee —— be 
Dn” planters had obtained conſiderable advances from 
ances be- trade. To avoid paying their debts, they took 
— refuge, with their ſlaves, in the French iſlands, 
Dominica, Where an open protection was granted them. In 
* . vain were they claimed; in vain was it required 
ener — That they ſhould be compelled to ſatisfy their 
bearing creditors: every ſolicitation was uſeleſs. The 
iſlands, Jegiflative body then made a law, which ſecured 

to all French emigrants the advantage of Baal 

ing, without moleſtation, all the enge eee 

| bring! into Dominica. / 

Le us examine — 4 the condeat 
of the two nations, and we ſhall find-it pon 
both ſides 

Axv firſt with debe to the. anch, len me 
aſk-them, if theſe refugees were not.at the fame 
time thieves? Why therefore did- they grant 
them an aſylum? Why did they refuſe to give 

them up, when they were elaimed.? Let us even 


il „ 

| i | ſuppoſe that the requiſition had been made in an 
li imperious manner; the buſineſs was to examine 
dhe juſtice of the claim, not the manner in — 


it was made. This was not an occaſion in which 


{ 

l it was proper to give a, petulant anſwer to a2 
| | haughty demand. An action which we are urged 

Lid to by juſtice, can never be humiliating... Let the 

| + French, for a moment, put themſelves in the 
| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 


| ce of the creditors, and tell me, whether they 
1 would not have ſent to the court of London the 
| fame repreſentations, and the ſame complaints? 
and whether they would not have been equally 
exaſperated by it's ſilence, or by it's refufal? 
There cannot be two ſyſtems of juſtice. 
Ox the other hand, when by way of repriſal 
the 2 offered an ahlam es che French emi- 
8 grants, 


doe... 
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| e not excite to rohbery and to dxſertion thoſe 
fraudulent dettors who were inclined to eſcaps 
from the legal purſuit of their creditors? If the 
| nations, who'* vided! the New World among 
themſelves, had adopted, in imitation of them, 
the ſame meafubeu, who would have advanced to 
their coloniſts the ſums they might have wanted? 
What would have become of America, if this 
permcious ſyſtem had manifeſted: itfelf at the 
_ origin of the eonqueſts ? What would ſtill become 
of it, it it were univerfally adopted n Let us re- 
| fle&t a moment; and we ſhall be convinced, that a 
general ſuſpenſion of juſtiee would become one 
of the moſt drendful calamities: that could poſſibly 
afflict mankind. We "ſhalt perceive, that fo 
fatal an agrbement among nations, would bring 
be world hack to that ſtate of plundering and 
barbariſm of Which we have not even an idea. 
What adva & will the Engliſſr find, in infeſt- 
ing themſelves. th- our” villains, and in-ſending 
their's 3 tf us?: What concern can ve have, 
or what confidence can we repoſe, in men 
who are deſtitute of faith towards their fellow. 
eitizens? Do the Engli expect more honeſty 
from our's ? If they receive them, why ſhould 
a third nation expell them? Is it intended that 
perfidy ſhould wander, with impunity, from one 
country to another, and ſpread itſelf over the 
whole ſurface of the globe? I may perhaps ex- 


aggerate the conſequences of this proceeding: 


but in order to judge properly of an action, we 
muſt conſider the utmoſt extent of it's effects. 


This is à certain way of e, the mind 


more forcibly with them. 
Bor I may be aſked, in what manner mould 


, the + Engliſh have actedt In the firſt inſtance, 


id they: not double the SEO fault > Did 5 O 8 K 
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B 3 9 k they were right in making the demand. After- 


-. ., wards, they ſhould have gone down ſword in 
hand into the afylums- of their deſerters, and 


ſhould have laid them waſte. Thus it is that 
they would have ſhewn themſelves brave and 


upright men. The blood that would have been 


ſpilt would not have been imputed to them; and 
they would have been applauded by all the people 


of Europe, intereſted in the ſame cauſe. 

Wx need not however be ſurpriſed that both 
the Engliſh and French .ſhould reciprocally grant 
a retreat to their malefactors, when we daily ſee 


- | them arrogating to themſelves the right of ſend- 


In what 


ing them to cach other, by baniſhing them from 
their own country: a law, which is as contrary to 


the common right, as that which ſhould authoriſe + 
a citizen, whoſe dog ſhould run mad, to let him 
looſe in the houſe of his neigbhour, would be - - 
contrary to the right of individuals. - 


Bor a man who has two hands, js ay a 


ſpecies of valuable property. He ought there- 


fore not to be concealed. ——It may alſo be 


urged, that we have ſome, reaſon to expect, ſinee 


there are a few inſtances of it, that a wicked 


man may amend. 
one inſtance in a hundred of ſuch an amendment. 


lt is true, there may be 


But the queſtion is, whether for the chance 
of having one bad man who may forſake his evil 


ways, it be prudent to heep: a hundred -incorri- 


gible villains. | 
Trarre was however nacher diſtant E 


conſiſts the excluſive of the care of ſettling plantations, which 


import 


ance of 


entered into the extenſive views of the Engliſn. 


Dominica? They wiſhed to attract the productions of the 


French colonies to Dominica, in order that they 
might ſecure the trade of them to themſelves. 


Ms Wa: to carry this great- project into execution, 
that, 
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that, in 1766, all the ports of the iſland were BO 0 K | 
made free. A number of active and enterpriſing I., | 
men immediately came from Europe, and from | | 
North America. Immenſe ſtores of corn, ſalt | 
fiſh; and ſlaves, were formed at Roſeau. This | 
town ſupplied the wants of Martinico, of Guada- 
lupe, and of St. Lucia; and received in payment, 
commodities of greater or leſs value. Theſe ex- 
changes would have been even more conſider- 
able, if by an ill- judged avidity of the treaſury, 
Great Britain had not herſelf put a reſtraint upon 
theſe fraudulent connections. 5 | 
Tux events which have detached the Amotiide - 
continent from England, and the efforts which | 
the French are making to extend their connections ; 
in Africa, muſt ſoon reduce the ſtaple of Domi- |, 
nica to nothing, or to a- trifle; but it can never 
be deprived of the advantage of it's poſition. 
Situated between Guadalupe and Martinico, at 
only ſeven leagues diſtance from each, it threatens 
them equally. At both it's extremities, to the 
North and to the South, are two excellent har- | 
bours, from whence the privateers and the fleets | 
may intercept the navigation between the mother- 
country and it's colonies, and even the commu- 
nication between the two ſettlements. What 
would. be the conſequence. if the northern port, 
known by the name of Prince Rupert, were 
changed, as it might eaſily be, into a. harbour, 
and ſurrounded with fortifications? This plan, 
it is ſaid, hath been determined upon in the coun- 
cil. of George III. Every circumſtance induces | 
us to believe that it will never be carried into | 
execution; the nation hath too much confidence 
in it's naval banane ever to incur ach an ex- | | 
| ae FE | | 125 
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BOOK. — in theſe oma times, hath drawn 
XIV. the attention of all America, by an event, the 


Laws pe- 


cauſes of which may almoſt be traced as far back 


. 26 the diſcovery of the New World. 


Scarce had the Europeans marked the foil of 


Pu: other hemiſphere with their ſanguinary ſteps, 


than it became neceſſary to procure ſlaves from 
Africa, in order to clear it. Women were found 


among this degraded race, whom the ſcarcity of 


females 'rendered agreeable to the firſt coloniſts, 
From this alliance, which ſeemed to be repro- 
bated by nature, there aroſe a mixt generation, 
whoſe chains were often broken by paternal ten- 
derneſs. A ſentiment of goodneſs, innate in man, 
gave liberty, on ſome occaſions, to other ſlaves; 


and a ſtill greater number of captives purchaſed 


their freedom. In vain did a ſuſpicious and 
provident ſyſtem of policy exclaim, with vehe- 
mence, againſt this cuſtom, applauded by huma- 


nity : the beſtowing of freedom upon ſlaves was 


ſtill. continued; FRIES: even ee more mon] 
quent. | e 

Taz free men, eee were not * pon 
an entire equality with their former maſters. The 
laws generally imprinted a mark of inferiority on 
this claſ of men. They were ſtill more degraded 
by prejudice; in the frequent occurrences of civil 
life. Their ſituation was never any thing more 


than an intermediate ſtate between mn and 


original liberty. 

Disrixcrioxs ſo. humiliating filled the inde 
of theſe freed-men with rage. The ſlave is com- 
monly in ſo abject a ſtate, that be doth not dare 


to defy his tyrant; he can do nothing more than 


hate him. But the heart of a man whoſe chains 
have been ſhaken * 51 a greater degree of 
energy; 
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anergy;3.he. both hates, {ang bids. defiance, 
white men. 
Tun dangerous. effects of theſe nister difpo- 
ſitions ſhould have been prevented. In the ſo- 
cieties of Europe, where all the members are 
equals, Where the intereſt of each individual is 
the intereſt of the whole community; we are not 
allowed to ſuppoſe, that a citizen would. intention- 
ally do any thing injurious to the general good, 
unleſs there are ſtrong proofs of it. But 
rica, where an enormous and ſingular body of 
men, divided in opinions, is compoſed of three 
different claſſes, it is thought right to ſacrifice 
the two laſt to the ſecurity of the former. The 
ſlaves are kept in a perpetual tate of oppreſſion, 
and the freedmen axe thrown into priſon upon 
the lighteſt ſuſpicion. Their averfion for the 
white people is conſidered as a delinquengy of A 
very ſerious nature, and juſtifies, oy eyes of 
authority, all the precautions that are _— | 
- againſt them. It is;10;this, ſtrange ſeverity. that 
moſt of the nations have wiſhed): to attribute the 
kind of tranquillity which. they have eee in 
their ſettlements in the New Worlg, ir . 
| Wh the Engliſh colonies alone the * Negro 
: is upon the ſame footing as the white man. The 
ſtrongeſt preſumptiong art not ſufficient to au- 
. thorize an attack upon the liberty ol the one, any 
more than of the others Hence it bappens th 
the law, which is very cautious, for, fear, 
miſtake, in fixing upon the criminal, 1 
remains inactive for a longer time than is conſiſt- 
ent with the public advantage. The freedmen N 
have ſometimes abuſed. theſe indulgences in the 
Britiſh iſlands; and their ſeditious commotions 
have * Dominica to alter it's * 


den „ Io &: 5 . | Ir 
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ſlave, before he had paid 100 piſtoles ®-into the 

public treafury, But if the freedman could after- 

: wards prove that he could not gain a ſubſiſtence 
dy his labour, he was to receive 80 livres every 

fix months, till he ſhould be enabled, by more far 


„ n rec mah; convifed by the depoſition 
of two witneſſes, either free or ſlaves, before two 


2 of the peace, of being guilty of any of- 


pay a fine, or to be impriſoned, according as 
the magiſtrates ſhall determine. The ſame pu- 
niſhments are to be inflicted upon him for hav- 


fulted, threatened, or beaten a white man. 


deſert, who ſhall have granted an afylum to him, 

or accepted of his fervices, ſhall be condemned 
_ to a fine of 2000 livres Þ to be applicd to _ 
lic uſe. If the culprit hould be unable to 


of — juſtices of 
5 allowed: to vote at the election of a repreſenta- 
tive of his pariſh, in the general aſſembly of 
the colony. Neither protection nor fortune can 
| ever efface this mark of reprobation. - < 
Flan con- AFTER having given a ſeparate: account of each 
ceived by of the three neutral "iſlands which "England 'ac- 
miniſtry to . by the treaty of pegs 3> it 43s Ineutbent 


Rs render 


peace. 


J 31. Gs. 84. 1 631. 6. . 


= 411. 138. 1 ; 
upon 


vourable circumſtances, - to do without this ak | 


free Negro, Matateo, or Meſtee, mall be 


BOOK 1% n Getrriniady by a bill paſſed in tue 
month of September 1774, that no coloniſt ſhould; ' 
for the future, be allowed to grant liberty to any 


e that is not capital, is to be whipped, or to 


ing diſturbed the public peace or for having in- 
A rattpiran Who ſhall have affiſted a ſlave to 


the ſum, he mall undergo three months impriſon- 
ment, or de 7 * according to the deciſion 


— 
— 
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upon us to ſtate the means which that power b AP. 0% 


bath thought proper to employ, in order to det = 
rive ſolid advantages from their proſperity. 

Ax firſt, government thought proper to ſell che ch 
different portions of the extenſive ſoil. which the 


— — — — — 


ſucceſs of the war had given to them. Had were — 


they been - gratuitouſly beſtowed, they would 
| bave been. obtained by favour and i intrigue; and 
they would not have been uſeful for a long time. 
But the nation was well convinced, that every 
citizen who ſhould have. employed part of his ca- 
pital in the acquiſition of an eſtate, would not 
fail to lay out upon it what was neceflary. for 
him to make the moſt of his propert 7 
Ir might, however, be improper to exact 
the Pig ans payment of theiceded lands, be- 
cauſe the new plantations require ſuch great ex- 
pences in buildings, f in cattle, and in flaves. On 
this account, it was ſettled o that the purchaſer 
ſhould: not be oblig d to pay more than twenty 
per cent. imthe firſt) inſtanoe; ten per cent. the 
two following years, and afterwards twenty per 
cent. every year after, till the payment was com- 
pleted: © He was to be diveſted of all his privi- 
leges, if he ene fulfil his ee at the 


7 ſtated periods. utb ide A 9:4. wy 


In order to ſoken what: waht appear too levers 
in this law, the planter wat allowed to change 
this debt into a perpetual annuity; and even the 
firſt payment was nat to begin till a tuclvemonth | 
after the clearing of the land. Abe 
A4 As the vaſt eutent of theeſtates he viſibly dis 
niſhed the maſs of the productions in the iflands, 
whieh England had poſſeſſed for a long 172 it was 
thought proper to take meaſures to avoid this in- 
convenience in the new acquiſitions. It was de- 


n tat n no perfon 1 be allowed to pur- 
41 chaſe 


75 
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BO OK chaſe more than one plantation; and that the 
XIV: largeſt of them ſhould not exceed five hundred 
acres. It was even limited to three hundred 
for Dominica, the poſition and ' deſtination of 
which required a greater number of Europeans. 
Government alſo decreed, that five of every hun- 
dred acres ſhould be annually cleared, till half 
the plantation ſhould be cultivated; and that 
thoſe who ſhould not have fulfilled this obliga- 
tion ſhould pay a fine of 112 livres ten ſols* 
annually, for every acre of ground which ſhould 
not have been cultivated in the limited time: 
Every coloniſt was odliged alſo to put one white 
man or two white women, upon every hundred 
acres of his territory, under the penalty of pay- 
ing every year to the treaſury 900 livres f for 
every man, and half of that ſum for every wo- 
man, that fhould be wanting to make up the 
number he ought to have.” 
 Tars laſt precaution might give bmwer Gili. 
ence to = new ſettlements ; but it was thought 
they would one day ſtand in need of further affiſt- 
ance. In order to procure it for them in time, 
gratuitous: conceſſions of land, from ten to 
thirty acres, have been granted i in favour of the 
poor who chuſe to ſettle in thoſe iſlands. This 
was a ſufficient portion of land to enable them to 
live by their labour, in thoſe eaſy circumſtances 
which they would never have experienced in the 
Old Hemiſphere. From an apprehenſion. that 
they might lend their name to ſome rapacious 
man, or might afterwards ſell their property to 
him, it was ordained, that they ſhould themſelves 
take poſſeſſion of the land three months after 
It bad been CO. to them; that een ſhould 


* 4l. 138. 9d. F391: 10s, 2 


dwel 
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dwell upon it for twelve months conſecutively ;B 0 L* 


and that they ſhould keep it for ſeven whole 
years. After this time, they were to pay a fine of 
12 ſols * for every acre which ſhould be culti- 
vated, and one of 12 livres 5 ſols #' for thoſe 
which ſhould remain uncultivated. 

TEE Engliſh iſlands had for a long while com- 
plained of the want of rain, becauſe all their fo- 


reſts had been levelled. In order to prevent this 


inconvenience in the new poſſeſſions, the commiſ- 
ſaries were ordered. to preſerve for the crown a 
ſufficient quantity of the woods to attract the 
clouds, and to keep up that degree of moiſture 
which is more or leſs neceſſary for all the plants 
_ peculiar to Ameri 

LasTLyY, None of the ſums acquired by the 
ſale of the lands were to belong to government. 
They were all to be conſecrated to the har- 
bours, to the fortifications, and to other N 
of uſe in thoſe iſlands. 

Tun fate of the French, reſiding in great num- 


bers at Dominica and at St. Vincent, remained 


ſtill to be ſettled. Theſe planters were under 
no kind of apprehenſion for their property. They 
had obtained or purchaſed it from the Indians, 
and had been confirmed in their poſſeſſion by the 


government of Martinico, who required of them 


a ſlight duty in return. The firſt of theſe titles 
could be of no weight in the eyes of a conquer- 
ing power; and the ſecond was manifeſtly con- 
trary to the conventions between the courts of 
London and of Verſailles, who had engaged 
themſelves not to allow their reſpective ſubjects to 
ſettle in the neutral iſlands. 

Tg expectations, therefore, of thoſe active 
men, who would have accelerated the progreſs 
| * 6d. + 118. 8d. 
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8 2 9 Kof the two colonies which they themſelves had 
* founded, were entirely fruſtrated. Whether the 
Britiſh miniſtry were apprehenſive of diſguſting 
the Engliſh, in obliging them to pay for a terri- 
"Ip: which their ancient rivals continued to pof- 


ſeſs gratuitouſly, or whether a wiſh prevailed f 


getting rid of thoſe foreigners, who, by their re- 
hgion and their habits, might be too ſtrongly at- 
tached to their former country, it was regulated, 
that the French ſhould, for the future, enjoy their 
Frede only upon perpetual nn... 

Tas hard reſtraint, ſo contrary to the maxims 
of ſound policy, diſperſed them. The emigration 
was not, however, univerſal. After the firſt effects 
of diſſatisfaction, the wiſeſt of them became ſen- 
ſible that they ſhould ſtill gain more by repur- 
chaſing the lands which they already enjoyed, 
than if they were to ſettle upon a freſh ſpot that 

would coſt them nothing. 
| Obſtacles GREAT BRITAIN entertained great ExpibAations 
which "fromthe. meaſures which ſhe had taken for the 
wave che proſperity of her conqueſts. The ſucceſs hath 
proſperity not been anſwerable; ; and the cauſes of this ſin⸗ 
3 gular diſappointment are wel! known. | | 
| \ Tux three neutral iflands were ſcarce ſecured 
o England by the treaties, than it became a 
general paſſion to form ſettlements upon them. 
This epidemical madneſs made the lands which 
were fold by government riſe to an extravagant 
price. As a bold ſpirit of enterpriſe was the 
only fortune moſt of the purchaſers had, credit 
became their only reſource. They found it in 
London, and in ſome other trading places, the 
merchants of which, miſled by the ſame' illuſion, 
borrowed confiderable ſums at a low intereſt, in 
order to lend them to theſe * ſpecula. 
tors at an advanced intereſt. | 
Tur 


319 
Tux new proprictors, moſt of whom had pur- B O O KR 


chaſed a ſoil, without taking the trouble of exa- IV. 


mining it, proceeded with the ſame. levity in the 


formation of their plantations. The coalts, and 


the interior parts of the iflands, were ſoon co- 
vered with maſters and ſlaves, equally inexperi- 
enced in the laborious and difficult art of clear- 
Ing the lands. This occaſioned numberleſs faults 
and misfortunes. The evil became extreme, and 
n broke t,... 86 

Taz coloniſts had borrowed at eight per cent. 
in 1766, or about that period, and the loan was 
to be paid five years after. The impoſſibility 
they found of fulfilling theſe engagements alarm- 
ed their European creditors. Diſappointed of the 
"remittances they expected, theſe rapacious lend- 
ers were at length undeceived; and the greater 
their credulity had been, the more active did their 
anxiety become, Having recourſe to the autho- 
rity of the law, they expelled from their planta- 
tions the unhappy men who had been unfortu- 
nately ſeduced by raſh expectations. Thus end- 
ed the deluſive proſpect of the new Engliſh co- 
Yo oro ooool ge. | PD; 

Bur this great commotion mult be attended 
with favourable conſequences. The manures un- 


dertaken by men without powers, and who are 


reduced to their original poverty, will procure to 
the nation the ſame advantages that uſually. re- 


ſult from an irregular and diſorderly ferment in 


the ſtate. - A ſoil which languiſhed in the hands 
of the firſt poſſeſſors, will be cultivated with bet- 
ter means, with more intelligence and ceconomy. 
While we are expecting the effects of this new 
effort of induſtry and activity, let us reſume the 
account of the Engliſh poſſeſſions in the Ameri - 
can Archipelago. To aſcertain the value of the 


| colo- 
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B © © Kcolonies of a maritime and commercial power, is 


to make an eſtimate of it's ſtrengtb. 
Tre Britiſh iſlands in the Weſt Indies are in 


ſtare of the general more extenſive than they are fertile. 


Engliſh 


iſlands, 


Mountains, which cannot be cultivated, occupy 
a great ſpace in ſome of them, and others are en- 
tirely, or partly, formed of a chalky ſoil, which 
produces but very little. The beſt have been 
cleared for a long time, and require the aſſiſtance 
of manures, which are imperfect and ſcarce in 
this part of the New World. Moſt of them have 

been ſtripped of the foreſts, by which they were 


orriginally ſheltered, and are expoſed to droughts, 
which often ruin the labours undertaken with the 


ſtricteſt attention, and carried on at a n ex- 
mig 

ACCORDINGLY, the ierenſe of prövibene bath | 
not been proportioned to the number of hands 
employed in obtaining them. There are at this 
time in thoſe colonies four hundred thouſand 
ſlaves, who by their labours ſcarce produce two 
thirds of the income that is collected from a richer 
ſoil with the ſame means. 

Tus number of white people bath generally 
diminiſhed in proportion to the increaſe of the 
Negroes. Not but that there were as many idle 


or indigent men in England to replace thoſe who 


periſhed, or who diſappeared with the fortunes 
they had acquired, as at the time of the firſt emt- 
gration ; but the ſpirit 'of adventure, which the 
novelty of the object, and the concurrence of cir- 
cumſtances had excited, was either checked or 


annihilated. On one hand; the ſpace which was 


occupied by the ſmaller cultures hath been ſuc- 
ceſſively filled with ſugar plantations, which re- 


quire an immenſe extent of territory; and on the 


other, the l of theſe a plantations 
| | r 
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have reduced, as much as poſſible, the number B O. o K 


of their agents, whoſe ſalaries were become a 
heavy burtgen. 
Sixcx this revolution, the Britiſh iſlands hat 
ſtill greater reaſon than ever to be apprehenſive 
of plunder and of invaſion. Their coloniſts, who 
are all enliſted, were formerly ſtrong enough at 
leaſt to repel a weak and ill- armed enemy. Moſt 
of them might at preſent be taken by ſurpriſe, 
ſhould the navy of the mother country ceaſe one 
moment to protect them. It is a great point, if 


in the preſent ſtate the militia are able to contain 


the Negroes, who are more unfortunate under 
the Engliſh dominion than under any other. For 


it ſhould ſeem, that the hardſhips of flavery were 


ſo much the greater among free nations, in pro- 
portion as it is more unjuſt, and more foreign to 
the conſtitution. . Such is the progreſs of man to- 
wards independence, that after having ſhaken off 


the yoke, he wiſhes to impoſe it upon others; 


and that thoſe who are the moſt impatient of 
ſervitude become the fondeſt of dominion ! 
Tas Weſt Indies were never ſubjected to any 
impoſt by Great Britain. But in 1663, Barba- 
does, and the other iſlands, except Jamaica, vo- 


luntarily engaged to pay a perpetual tax of four 


per cent. upon all their productions which ſhould 


de exported. So great an act of generoſity hath 


ſince appeared burdenſome, and the weight of it 
was alleviated as much as poſſible. As this ob- 
ligation is paid in commodities, there are ſcarce 
any delivered to government except ſuch as are 
in ſome reſpect faulty, and the coloniſts are not 
more ſcrupulous with regard to their weight than 
to their quality. Thus it is that the treaſury rg- 
ceives only two thirds of the gift which was for- 
merly granted to 1 


Tris. 
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BOOK Tus is till too much for ſettlements that are 
XIV. obliged to defray their internal expences them- 
ſelves. Theſe were very conſiderable when thoſe 


colonies regulated all their own affairs, or erected 


the fortifications judged neceſſary for their ſecu- 
rity. The taxes were multiplied at this period; 


and every. diſagreeable event brought on freſh 


ones, becauſe it was thought more-prudent to re- 


quire contributions of the citizens, than to have 
recourſe” to public engagements... Time hath 
diminiſhed the wants, and it has been found ne- 
ceſſary to provide for thoſe which remained, with 
more ceconomy, becauſe the - planters have not 
the ſame reſources. The taxes are at preſent in- 
conſiderable, and they might {till be reduced, if 


_ thoſe who fill the poſts: of adminiſtration, in ma- 


nifeſt contraction to the republican ſpirit, which 
is that of diſintereſtedneſs, did not require large 


ſalaries. | 


Bur this is an unavoidable inconvenience at- 
tending a commercial nation. Whether free or 


not, they ultimately love or value nothing but 


wealth. The thirſt of gold being more the work 
of imagination than of neceſſity, we are not ſa- 
tiated with riches, as we are with the objects that 
'gratify our other paſſions. The latter are diſtinct 
and tranſient; they either counteract or ſucceed 
each other; whereas the thirſt of gold feeds and 
ſatisfies all the other paſſions, at leaſt it ſup- 
plies their place, in proportion as it exhauſts 


them, by the means it contributes towards. the 
gratification of them. There is no habit which 
is more confirmed by cuſtom than that of amaſſ- 


N ing riches. It ſeems equally to be excited by the 


- enjoyments of vanity, and by the ſelf-denial of 
-avarice. The rich man always wants to fill or to 


2 increaſe 


2 
i 
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tion, which extends from individuals to nations. 
_ Since large fortunes have been raiſed in Eng- 
land by trade, the deſire of wealth is become the 
univerſal and ruling paſſion. Such citizens as 
have not been able, or did not chuſe to follow 
'this- lucrative profeſſion, have ſtill turned their 
views to that gain which the manners and opi- 
nion of the times have made neceſſary. Even in 
aſpiring to honours, they hunt after riches. In 
following the career of thoſe laws' and virtues, 


which ought ever mutually to affiſt each o 


even in obtaining the honour of a ſeat in parlia- 
-ment, they have found out the way of aggrandi- 
_ *zing their fortune. In order to be choſen mem- 


ther, 


bers of this powerful body, they have bribed the 
, Votes of the' people; and have not been: more 
aſhamed of ſelling theſe very people to the court, 


than they were of having bought them. Every 
vote in the ſenate of the empire is become venal. 
- A celebrated miniſter had a book of rates of the 
probity of each member, and openly boaſted of 


it, to the diſgrace of the Engliſh. It was the 
duty of his office, he ſaid, to buy off the repre- 
ſentatives of the nation, in order that they ſhould 


vote, not, againſt, but according to their 


COn- 


ſcience. But what can conſcience avail againſt 
the allurements of gain? If the mercantile ſpirit 
- hath been able to diffuſe in the mother- country 


the contagion of perſonal intereſt, how is it poſ- 
ſible that it ſhould not have infected the colonies 


of which it is the principal and the ſupport? 


Is it then true, that in proud Albion, a man 


who 


ſhould be generous enough to ſerve his country 
for the mere love of glory, would be confidered 
as a man of another world, and of the laſt age? 


Vain · glorious iſland, may thine enemies reno 


unce 


this 
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B 0 2 k this ſordid ſpirit of intereſt, and thou wilt one 


, day reſtore to them all they have loſt! 


NeveRTHELESS, opulence ſeems to prevail i in 


the Engliſh ſettlements in the Weſt Indies. This 
is becauſe the proceedings of arbitrary autho- 
rity, which afflit ſo many other countries, are 
unknown here: becauſe there are none of thoſe 
vile inſtruments of the treaſury, who deſtroy the 
baſis of proſperity, in order to eſtabliſh the forms 
of it: becauſe the culture of ſugar hath been 
ſubſtituted there, to that of productions of little 
value: becauſe the plantations belong in general 


to rich men, or to powerful aſſociations, which 


never ſuffer them to want the neceſſary means for 
their improvement: becauſe if ſome unfortunate 
caſualty ſnould reduce the coloniſt to the neceſ- 
ſity of borrowing, he obtains the loan eaſily, 


and at a cheap rate; for his poſſeſſions are mort- 
gaged to his creditor, and the payment is ſecured 
at the ſtated times: becauſe theſe iſlands are leſs 
Expoſed to devaſtation and invaſion, than the poſ- 
ſeſſions of other powers, that are rich in produc- 
tions, and poor in ſhips: becauſe the events of 


the moſt obſtinate and moſt deſtructive wars never 


prevent, and ſeldom retard, the exportation of 
their commodities: in a word; it is becauſe + the 
- Britiſh ports always open. to their principal crops 


a more advantageous mart than their rivals can 


expect any where elſe. Accordingly, the lands 

conſtantly bear a very high price in the Engliſh 
iſlands, both the Europeans and the Americans 
being equally eager to purchaſe them. 


Tfusg lands would till have been in greater 
requeſt, if the acceſs to the Weſt Indies had been 
leſs rigidly prohibited to foreign navigators ; if 


they had been at liberty to chuſe their own pur- 
chaſers throughout the globe. But a ſet of laws, 


the 


2 . 
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the regulations of which it hath never been poſ-B d ox 

fible to elude, have concentrated their connections XIV. 

within the limits of their own empire, with vw 

national provinces of both hemiſpheres. 
THESE colonies do not find upon their own 
territory, either proviſion for their own ſubſiſt- 
ence; or beaſts of burthen for their labours, or 
woods for their buildings. They were ſupplied 
with theſe objects of primary neceſſity by North 
America, which received in payment rum and 
other productions, to the amount of three or four 
millions of livres“ every year. The troubles 
which have divided Old and New England have 
interrupted this communication, to the great de- 
triment of the iſlands. Till neceſſities of an urgent 
nature ſhall cauſe it to be opened again, or till 
other connections ſhall be formed, to be ſubſti- 
tuted to it, the Weſt Indies will have no other 

rent for their productions than that mien n 
| I Wag will furniſh them. . 

Ar the preſent period, England r. receives an- 
23 from the iſlands ſhe occupies in the Weſt 
Indies, to the amount of about ninety-three mil- 

lions of livres + in commodities, including ſixteen 
or ſeventeen millions | which they pay to govern- 
ment, and the rum which Ireland receives directly 
in payment for the ſalt Ni which it fur- 
niſhes to the colonies. 

Aluos r all the ſugar, which farms arent 
of the produce of the iſlands, is conſumed in the 
kingdom itſelf, or is carried to Ireland. It is 
ſeldom that any of it is ben to Hamburgh or to 


ne markets. \ 


* 8 n to 166 6661. 138. 4d. . 
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productions of the iſlands, do not annually exceed 

ſeven or eight millions of livres . If we add to 
this ſum what ſhe muſt gain upon her cottons, 
which ſhe manufactures with ſo much ſucceſs, 
and which are diffuſed throughout a great part 
of the globe, we ſhall have a tolerably exact 


| idea of the advantages which this empire derives 5 


from the Weſt Indies. ALY 
Tux iſlands receive in payment their n 
and clothing, the utenſils neceſſary for their 
manufactures, a great deal of hard ware, and 
| flaves for the * of their lands. But the 
things that are ſent to them are infinitely inferior 
in value to thoſe which are received from them. 
We muſt deduct the expences of navigation and 
of inſurance, the commiſſion, or the profit of the 
merchant. We muſt deduct the intereſt of fix- 
teen millions ſterling, which theſe colonies owe 
to the mother-· country. We: muſt dedu& what 
the proprietors of the rich plantations ſpend in 
England, where they habitually reſide. If we 
except the poſſeſſions acquired or ſecured by the 
treaties of 1763, the infant plantations of which 
are ſtill in want of advances, the other poſſeſſions 
of the Weſt Indies, ſcarce receive in their har- 
bours the fourth part of the value which they ſend 
out from them. 
Ix was the capital of the empire, which for 
| merly ſent out almoſt all the exports, and received 
almoſt all the returns. Men of enlightened un- 
derſtanding were very properly incenſed at this 
evil. But London is at leaſt the fineſt port in 
England. It is there that ſhips are built, and 
manufactures are carried on. London furniſhes 


TRY 
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ſeamen for. navigation, and hands for commerce. B O 2 KE 


It ſtands in a temperate, fruitful, and central 
country. Every thing has a free paſſage in and 
out of it. It may be truly faid to be the heart of 
the body politic from it's local poſition. That | ih 
nn is not filled with proud and idle men, who  _ 1 
nly encumber and oppreſs a laborious people. 5 
It is the ſeat of the national aſſembly. There | fl 
the king's palace is neither vaſt nor empty. He Fi 


— 


reigns in it by his prefence, which animates ever f 
thing. There the ſenate dictates the laws, agree® N 
able to the ſenate of the people it repreſents. It 110 
neither fears the eye of the monarch, nor the 3 1 
frowns of the min — London has not arrived 0 


to it's preſent e by the influence of go- 


= 


vernment, which ſtrains and over- rules all nas 1th 
tural cauſes ; but by the ordinary impulſe of men Fi 
and things, and- by a kind of attraQtion of com- : | 
merce. It is the ſca, it is England, it is the i 


Whole world that makes London rich and po- 
pulous. | 
Never THELESS this nme ſtaple hath loſt, 
in proceſs of time, ſomething of that ſpecies of 
monopoly which it exerciſed over the 'colonics 
and over the provinces. Briſtol, Liverpool, Lan- 
. caſter, and Glaſgow, have taken A conſiderable 
are in this great circulation. A more | 

competition would ever have been eſtabliſhed, if 
a new ſyſtem of manners; a diſlike for a retired 
life, the deſire of approaching the throne, and an 
_ effeminacy* and corruption which have excerded 
all bounds,” had not collected at London, or 
within it's district, a third part. of the population 
of the whole kingdom, and eſpecially the great 
conſumers. 
Tae hiſtory of the great American Archipelago Summary 
eannot be better concluded, than by a en _ 
ation 
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5 77 K lation of the advantages it procures to thoſe pow- 
ers which have ſucceſſively invaded it. It is only 


— by the impulſe which the immenſe productions of 


draws this Archipelago have given to trade, that it muſt 


from the ever hold a diſtinguiſhed palace in the annals of 


American 


iſlands, nations; ſince, in fact, riches are the ſpring of 


all the great revolutions that diſturb the globe. 
The colonies of Aſia Minor occaſioned both the 
endour of that quarter of the earth and the 
downfal of Greece. Rome, which was at firſt 
deſirous of ſubduing nations only to govern them, 
vas ſtopped in the progreſs of her greatneſs, when 
ſhe acquired the poſſeſſion of the treaſures of the 
eaſt. We ſeemed to ſlumber for a while in 
Europe, in order to invade a New World: and 
bas ſince been ſo often renewed there, merely to 
divide the ſpoils. Poverty, which will always 
be the lot of the greater part of mankind, and 
the choice of a few wiſe men, makes no ilk. 
| bance in the world. Hiſtory, therefore, can ny 
5 treat of maſſacres or riches. | 
Taz - Hands of the other bemiſohera yield an- 
nually fifteen millions of livres“ to Spain; eight 
millions to Denmark; thirty millions to Hol- 
land; eighty-two millions to England; and 
one . and twenty-ſix millions $ to France. 
The productions pas og gathered in fields that 
were totally uncultivated within theſe three cen- 
turies, are ſold in our continent for about two 
hundred and ſixty- one millions of livres J. 
Ius is not a gift that the New World makes | 
to the Old. The people who receive this im- 
: en fruit of the labour of their qa ſettled 


*% 625,0001, " pes 6s. 8d. | 
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in W. give i in, perro pat with. evi- B 0 * 


dent advantage to themſelyes, the produce of theit — 


ſoil and of their manufactures. Some conſume © = 
the. whole of what the draw from theſe: diſtant 
oſſeſſions; others, make the overplus the baſis 
X. a. ee 8 1 With their neighbours. 
Thus ever Nec that is poſſeſſed of property in 
the New World, if it be truly induſtrious, gains 
ſtill leſs by the number of men it maintains abroad 
without any expence, than by the population Which 
thoſe procure it at home. To ſubhiſt a colony in 
| America, it is neceſſary to cultivate a province in 
Europe; and this additional labour increaſes the 
| inward ſtrength. and real wealth of the nation. 
The, whole globe is ſenſible of this impulſe. ae 
Tux labours of the people ſettled in thoſe 
iflan $, are the ſole, baſis, 51 he African trade: they 
extend the fiſheries and the cultures of North Ame. - 
12 afford a good market for the manufaQures 
of Afi and double, perhaps treble, the activity 
Eur ope. They may be conſidered as the 
8 55 877 of 704 rapid motion Which now 
agitates the univ erſe, .. . his ferment.” muſt in⸗ 
cxcaſe, in 8 as cultures, that are fo ca- 
pable of being extended, ſhall approach. nearer ko 


tHe: higheſt degree of perfection. 
bande e would be more likely to haſten this The beſt 


mode to be 


5 wle period, than to give up the excluſi e trade, 2 adopted 
which every nation, has reſerve 5 to itſelf in it's for increa- 
own, colonies. An unlimited frecdem to trade ding the 


produc- 


| with all the iſlands, 1 be produdtive” "of the; n 
reateſt efforts, by exciting a general competition, the Ame- 
a Mien who are inſpired Wk: the love of hu! ls —— 
and are enlightened by that ſacred fire, have ever c 


wiſhed to ſee every obſtacle removed tllat inter- 
cepts a direct communication of all the ports ot 


| A with all N of Europe. "The 1 ſeveral 
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DK c governtients, which being almoſt Ak corte pt K 
— their 6 origin, Ln be influenced by this prin- 


mort br deri 


3 ok, univerſal benevolence, have imagined 
that aflociations, moſtly” founded' on the ſeparate 
intereſt, of each nation, or of one ſingle indivi- 
dual, ought to be formed in order to confine. all 
the connections of every colony. to it's reſpective 
Raue The opinion is, chat theſe re- 
raining. laws ſecure to each Sohm eckal nation 


in Europe tie ale of it's on territorial produc- 


tions, the means of procuri ing ſuch foreign com 
modities as it may ſtand in need of, and an ad- 


vantagecus balance with all 8 other trading na- 


tions. "Re AL 


Tris 50 which was long thought to be the 


beſt; has been vigorouſly oppoſed, , when the theory 


of commerce had once ſhaken off the fetters of 


prejudice, It has been alleged, that no nation 
can ſupply all the real or imaginary wants 1 . 5 
colonies, out of it's own proper ty. There s no 

one that i is not obliged to yet ſome articles bom 
abroad, in order to complete the cargoes deſtined 
for America,. From, this neceſſit Fern at leaſt 


an indirect communication of all nations with 


thoſe diſtanit poſſeſſions,” W ould it not be, "more 


* 
3 * 
* 


; eligible to convey cach Article to it's deſtination 
in a dire line, than 'by this indirect way of ex- 
6b change? Tbis plan eli be attended With leſs 
expence; would eien both culture and con- 
-ouboug ſumption, aud bring 
_-.*. . the public treaſury: 5 infinite number 

4 2 tages would; accrue 40, the. mother-tountries, 
wich would wake them full amends fot the ex 

cluſivwe right they al, claim, to their Teciprpcal 
injury. 2 77 „ 


increaſe of revehue to 
advan- 


Türer maxims ai are rae” bil, and uſeful] bat | 


| they will no not be adopted. 5 The reaſon i is this., "a 


8 775 
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IN THE EAST AND v 


INDIES. ” 31 


den datos is preparing in the trade of Eu- 5 gn 
rope, and is already too far advanced not to be. A* x 
completed. Every government is endeavouring 
to do without the aſſiſtance of foreign induſtry. 
Moſt of them have ſucceeded, and the reſt will 
not be long before they free themſelves from this 
dependence. Already the Engliſh and the French, 
who are the great manufacturers of Europe, ſee 
their  malter-picces- of workmanſhip refufed on 
all ſides. Will theſe two nations, which are at the 
fame time the greateſt planters in the iſlands, open 
their ports to thoſe Who force them, as it were, 
to ſhut up their manufactures at home? The 
more they loſc in the foreign markets, the leſs 
they will conſent to a competition in the only 
market they have leſt. They will rather ſtrive 

to extend it, that they may have a greater de- 
mand for their commadities, and a greater ſup- 
ply of American productions. It is by theſe re- 
turns that they will preſerve their advantage in 
the balance of trade, without being apprehenſive 
that the plenty of theſe productions will lower 
their value. The progreſs: of induſtry in our 
continent muſt increaſe population and wealth, 
and of courſe the conſumption and value of the 
produQiong of the Antille.. rhe) bins 

Bur what will become of this part of the New What will 
World? Will the ſettlements that render it ſo — 
flouriſhing, always remain in the hands of their merican 
original poſſeſſors; or will the maſters of them fad, 
be changed? If a revolution ſhould take place in 

them, dy what means will it be brought about, 
and what people will reap the advantage of it? 
Theſe are queſtions that afford much room for 
conjecture, which may 4 n by the follow- 
New rc you Fe rid * ts 4 Oe C5544 
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reſpect wearing apparel and implements of huf- 
bandry will admit of delay; but the leaſt difap: 


pointment, with regard to proviſions, ſpreads a 


general alarm, and cauſes ' univerſal deſolation, 


which rather tempts the people to wiſh for, than to 
fear the approach of an enemy. And, indeed, 


it is a common ſaying in the colonies, that they 


- willnever fail to capitulate with a ſquadron” ſtored | 


with barrels of flour inſtead” of gunpowder. 
we pretend to obviate this inconvenience, by 
obliging the inhabitants to cultivate for their own 

ſubſiſtence, we defeat the very end of theſe ſettle- 
ments, without any real advantage. The mo-. 


ther- country would deprive herſelf of a great part 
of the rich produce of her colonies, and would 


not preſerve them from invaſion. 7 303% Be 
In vain ſhould we hope to repulſe an invaſion 


by the help of "Negroes, born in a climate where 
effeminacy ſtifles the ſeeds of courage, and who 
are ſtill more enervated * ſlavery, and, conſe- 
quently, but little concerne 
tyrants. In ſuch hands, the beſt weapons muſt 
be uſeleſs. It might even be apprehended that 
they would turn them VII pres mercileſs” A - 


in the choice 'of their 


I 


prefiors: 75 252; 5: Wat 
THE white: people appear | "to be better de- 


55 fenders of the colonies. Beſide the courage which 
| liberty naturally inſpires,” they muſt alſo be ani- 


mated: with that which excluſively belongs to 
great proprietors. -/ They are not men debaſed by 


coarſe labours, by obſcure "occupations, or by 
indigence. The abſolute fway which they ex. 
erciſe in their plantations, muſt have inſpired 


them with pride and greatneſs of foul.” "But, 


a a as they are -among vaſt . 


what 
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what can their ſmall number avail ? And TR BOOK 
they even prevent an. Maſons! s were ther able to, XIV. 


do it. 111 W f wes tf 14440 
AL the coloniſts, hold it as 2 maxim, that 


their iſlands are to be conſidered as thoſe great 
cities in Europe, which, lying open to the firſt- 
comer, change their Jomanion without: an attack, 
without a ſiege; and almoſt without being ſenſible 
of the war. The, ſtrongeſt. is: their maſter. The 
inhabitants exclaim, God ſave the conqueror! in 
imitation of the Italians, who have paſſed and 
repaſſed from one yoke to another in the courſe 
of a campaign. Whether the city ſhould return, 
at the time of peace, under it's former govern- 
ment, or ſhould remain in the hands of the victor, 
it has loſt nothing of it's ſplendour; while towns, 
that are defended by ramparts and difficult to be 
taken, are always: depopulated and reduced toa 
heap of ruins. . Accordingly, there is ſcarce, 
perhaps, one inhabitant in the American iſlands, 
who does not conſider it ta he a fatal prejudice 
to expoſe his fortune for the-ſake af his country. 
Of what importance is it to this rapacious calcu- 
lator whoſe, laws he obe, A his crops are left 
ſtanding 7. It is to enrich bimſelf that he has 
crolled the \{cas. If, he preſerves his treaſure, his 
purpoſe is *adſwered, Lan the mother- country 
that forſakes bim, and frequently after having 
tyragnized over him; that is rrady to give him 
up, or, perhapg, to ſell him, at the concluſion of 
a peace, have any claim tothe ſacrifice of his 
life? It It is no doubt à glorious thing to die for 
one 8 country. But a ate, where the proſpe - 
rity of the nation is ſacrificed to forms of govern- 
ment z where the art ofimpaſing upon men is the 
art of training up ſubjects; where ſlaves are 


wanted inſtead of citizens; where war is w—_ 
| — 
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BOOK ad peace concluded, without conſulting the 
. * opinion or the wiſhes of the people; where evil 


deſigns are always countenanced by the intrigues 
of debauchery; or the practice of monopoly; and 
where uſeful plans are only adopted wich fuch 
reſtrictions as prevent their being carried into 
execution: is this the country for which our blood 
ſhould e ernte eee e 9 DOE a Fae 
Tre fortifications, creQed for the — of be 5 


1 Will ſecure them no better than the 


efforts of the inhabitants. Even if they were 
ſtronger, and beſter guarded and ſtored than 
they have ever been, they muſt always ſurrender 
unleſs they are ſuccoured. Should the reſiſtance 
hold out above ſix months, that eircumſtance 
would not diſcourage the beſiegers, who, being 
within reach of à conſtant ſupply of refreſhments, 
both by land and by ſea; could better endure the 
ſeverity of che climate, than a garriſon could reſiſt 
the duration of 'a egen ee 
TuERE is no othier way to preſerve the eblonies 
itt by a formidable navy. It is on the docks 
and in the harbours of Europe, that the baſtions 
and ramparts of the American colonies muſt be 
raiſed. While the motherleountry ſhelters them, 
as it were, under the wings of her ſhips; ſo long 
as ſhe ſhall fill up'withiber fleets the vaſt interval 
that ſeparates her from cheſe iſlands, the offspring 
of her induſtry and Power, Her parental Attention 


her. In future, therefbre, ace maritime ices 
will be the great object that will attract the atten- 
tion of all proprietors of land in America. Eu- 
ropean policy generally ſecures the frontiers of 
ſtates by fortified towns; but for maritime powers, 
there ought, perhaps, to de citadels in the cen- 
ter, and ſhips on the circumference. A com- 
mercial. 


het rivals were, open to invaſion. The opu 
which the Engliſh had conceived of their own va- 
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$I þ N THE EAST; Ad 
mercial iſland, indeed, 
ſafety, her ſubſiſtence, her wealth; the winds are 
at her command, and all. the elements conſpire to 
promote her glory. eee eee 
I this reſpect, Great Britain might lately have 
undertaken any thing, with the greateſt hopes of 
ſucceſs... Her iſlands were eee ee of 
_ The opinion 


* 
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lour; the terror which their arms had inſpired; the 


ortet Erreger er 


admirals; the number and the excellence of their 


i | : 


fleets 3, all theſe ſcyeral modes of aggrandilement | 


mult have been annihilated during the calm of a 
er The pride of. paſt ſucceſs; the very 
TE 


burthen of conqueſts, which ſeems to be the pu- 


niſhment of victory; all theſe circumſtances were 
ſo many incitements to war. The projects formed 


by their active ambition, have been annihilated by 
the revolution, which hath detached North Ame- 
rica from their empire: but is the poſſeſſion of 


the iflands, which are become very wealthy, and 


have been placed by nature in the vicinity of that 


great continent, which is ſtill in a ſtate of poverty, 
better ſecured to the nations that have cultivated 
them: It is in the poſition, in the intereſts, in 
the, ſpirit of the new republics, that we muſt en- 
deavour to explore 


the ſecret of our future de- 
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wants no fortified towns. B O K 
Her rampart is the ſea, which conſtitutes her II. 


eſſneſs inſeparable from proſperity; even the 
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Settlement 97 the French in North e "Upon 
_ what Baſis was founded the Hopes of their 1 ä "ra 
. Perity. amy cr erb. _— Settlements.” 


BOO Hs RTO we have viſited chalet regions 
where the rays of the ſun” are perpendicu- 
— lar. We ſhall now paſs on to thoſe where they 
are oblique. It is no longer gold which our ra- 
pacious and cruel Europeans are going in ſearch 
of at ſo great a diſtance from their country. If 
they again croſs the ſeas, it will be for a leſs ex- 
travagant motive, it will be to withdraw them- 
ſelves from the calamities of their own regions; 
it will be to find reſt and Uberty; ; to clear un- 
cultivated lands; to caſt their nets on ſhores 
abounding with glb; to go in ſearchr of animals 
upon the tops of mountains, and in the midſt of 
3 in order to ſtrip chem of their en 
ure. % e not es hoe n e 
ITE favage ;palſcfiore' of the e we are 
going to pervade, are not a race of degenerate 
men, without ſtrength of body, or elevation of 
ſoul; but we ſhall find them huntſmen; warriors, 
inured to labour, brave, eloquent, jealous of 
their independency; men, in a word, who alter-— 
nately diſplay inſtances of the moſt unheard of 1 5 
ferociouſneſs, of the moſt heroic neee 
and of the moſt. abſurd. ſuperſtitio. 
- SUPERSTITrONz- that fatal plant, is then- indis. 
genous in all climates; z it grows <qually in the 
| | plains, | 
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9 
he line, under the ſnows of the pole, and in the N., 
temperate interval which divides them. Doth the 
generality of this phænomenon point out in all 
parts a tendency of the ignorant and timid man 
towards the author of his exiſtence, and the diſ- 
poſer of good and evil? Doth it indicate the anxi - 
ety of a child ſeeking his father in the dark ? 


-- SPAIN was miſtreſs” of the rich empires of Rezſons 
which pre- 


Mexico and Peru; of the gold of the New World, ed fee 


and of almoſt all South America. The Portu- French, 


1e, 4 4 lan ſeries af vi 2 ate. for a long | 
gueſe, after a long ſeries of victories, defeats, fn long 


enterpriſes, miſtakes, conqueſts, and loſſes, had purſuing 
kept the moſt valuable ſettlements in Africa, in the plan of 
India, and in the Brazils. The French govern- ferleménte 
ment had not even conceived it poſſible to eſta· in the New 
bliſh colonies, or imagined that any advantage World. 
could be derived from having poſſeſſions in thoſe 
diſtant regions. e e ee ee 
TuxIR ambitious views were turned entirely to- 
Wards Italy. Some ancient claims on the Milaneſe 
and the two Sicilies had involved them in expen- 
ſive wars, in which they had been engaged for a 
long time. Their internal commotions diverted 
them ſtill more from the great object of eſtabliſh- 
ing a diſtant and extenſive commerce, and from 
the idea of increaſing their dominions by acqui- 
ſitions in the Eaſt and Weſt Indie. 
Tux authority of kings, though not openly = 
canteſted, was oppoſed and cluded; Some remains 
of the ' feudal government were ſtill ſubſiſting: 
and many of it's abuſes had not yet been aboliſh- 
ed. The prince was continually employed in re- 
ſtraining the reſtleſs ſpirit of a powerful nobility. 
Moſt of the provinces that compoſed the mo- 
narchy were governed by diſtinct laws and forms 
of their own. Every ſociety, every order 1 the 
1 5 ate, 
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* tage w Ati | 
p either perpetually-conteſted, or carried to excels. 

The goverument :wasi/a'complicated machine, 

which could only tbe: regulated by the -» mavage- 

ment of a variety uf eſicateiſprings. The: court 

was frequently under» a Beteſſity of having re- 

eourſe to the ſhameſul c ſourees of intrigue and 

corruption or to the oilious means of oppreſſion 

aud and the hation was continually ne- 

N e | gotiating: whth:ithe prince. Regal authority was 

unlimited, without having received the ſanction 

of the laws; and the people, though frequently 

PRAY \ -torindependent, bad yet no ſecurity for their li- 

: berty. Hence aroſe continual jealouſies, appre - 


| be 1 —— The whole attention of 


the goverument was not diretted to the welfare of 
the nation, but to the means of enſlaving it. The 
people were ſenſible of their wants, bus. 1gnorant 
of their powers and reſources. They found their 


rights alternately; invaded or trampled e by ; 
their nobles or their ſovereigns- 


: Errors FRANCE; therefore, ſuffered: — — and 


and mis- 
dortunes Portugueſe to chſcover- new worlds, and to give 
which ren- Jaws tounknown nations. Their axtention was at 


dered me- jength — audmiral Coligny, a man of the 


morable 


the firſt Mol \extenfive;” ſteady, and active genius, that 


expediti- ever flouriſhed in that powerful empire. This 


dug of the great politician; attentive to the intereſts of his 


French in 


the New country, even amidſt the horrors of a civil war, 
Hemiſ- ſent; JohniRibaud-to Florida, in 1562. This vaſt 


| ph re tract of North America then extended from 


o to the country which the Engliſſi have 


ſince; cultivated under the name of Carolina. Ihe 
Spaniarda had: paſſed over ĩt in 15a, but without 
ſettling there. The motives that engaged them 
to make this 1 and. ee which in- 

$3481 1 2 ** N bn eien e + duced 
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ThE EAST AND WEST: m * 


duced them w/v it, ace- equally-1 Une n 


countable. O AY On ban on ch 15:4:w7 


ALL the 3 the Caribbee iſlands 1—— * 


laddllg: upon the credit of an ancient tradition, 
that nature had concealed a ſpring, dt fountain, 
ſomewhere on the continent, the Waters of which 
had the property of reſtoring youthxto all old 


men who were ſo fortunate as to taſte of them. 


The notion of immortality was always the-paſſion 
of mankind, and the comfort. of old age. This 
idea delighted the romantie imagination of the 
Spaniards. The loſs of many, who were the vic- 
tims of their eredulity, did not diſcourage the 
reſt. Far from ſuſpecting that the firſt had pe- 
riſhed in an attempt; of which death would prove 
the moſt certain conſequence, they concluded 
that they did not return; becauſe they had found 


the art of enjoying perpetual youth, and had diſ- 


covered a ſpot for rag arg _ they did: nt 
_chule: toleave ita r t neb9 nts r 
'PoncE DE hi was- the * — of the 
navigators who were infatuated with this chime- 
rical idea. Fully perſuaded of the exiſtence of 
a third world, the conqueſt of which was reſerv- 
45 to advance. his fame; but thinking that the 
remainder of his life was too ſhort for: the; im- 
mauld. career that was opening before him, be 
reſolved to endeavour to renew it, and: recover 


_ thar youthful vigour-ſo- neceſſary to his deſigns. 


He immediately bent his courſe towards; thoſe 
climates where fable had placed the F ountain of 
youth; and diſcovered Florida; from whenee he 
returned to. Porto-Rico, vilibly more advaneed 
in years than when he let out. Thus chance im- 
mortalized the name of an adventurer, ho made 
a real diſcovery, merehy by being in put ſuit of an 


— one. is fete was the fame as that 5 
the 
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eee pen, ** while'he-is-ſearc for gold 
7. which he does not find, diſcovers — 1 
which he was not ſeeking after. A 
HERE is ſcarot any uſeful and impor tant 
very made by the human mind, that has not — 5 
rather the of a reſtieſs imagination, than of 
induſtrycexcited by reflection. Chance, which is 
the imperceptible courſe of nature, is never at reſt, 
and aſliſts all men without diſtinction. 
grows weary, and is ſoon diſcouraged; it falls to 
de lot only of a few, and exerts itſelf merely at 
intervals. It's utmoſt efforts frequently ſerve: on- 

_ ty to throw it in the way of chance, and invite it's 
aſſiſtance. The only difference between a man of 
genius and one of common capacity is, that the 
former anticipates and explores what the latter 

accidentally hits upon. But even the man of ge- 
nius himſelf more frequently employs the advan» 
tages which chance preſents to him. It is the 

lapidary who gives the value to the diamond, 
which the Peaſant hat digged pe 3 e 
it's worth. e a 
1 Tue Spaniards had ee Florida, becauſe 
thay: did not diſcover there, either the fountain 
that was to make them all grow young, or gold, 
which haſtens the period of old age. The French 
found there a more real and valuable treaſure; a 
clear ſky, u fruitfol-foilj a temperate climate, 
and ſavages wrho-rere: lovers of peace and hoſpi- 
tality 3 cb ſelves were not — Hr 
the! worth of · theſe advantaꝝ * 
lowed the directions uf Goliguy 
the ground, vhichzonhy van 

man to call forth it's treaſures; n — | 

dination been maintained among the need 

had not the rights of the natives of the 


GERD 5 * cen 


N THE EAST AND WEST 
which in time would AVE PTE 


anent. But ſuch prudent meaſures were not 


to be: expected from the levity of the French. 
The proviſions were laviſned; tlie fields were not 
fown;;' the authority of the chiefs was diſregarded 
by untractable ſubalterns; the paſſion for hunting 
and war engroſſed all their * ver N in a pe. 
every duty was negledte . 
10 complete their — dhe eie ll Aif- 
turbances in France diverted the ſubjects from an 
undertaking which had never engaged the atten- 
tion of government. Theological diſputes ali- 
enated the minds and divided the hearts of all 
ranks of people! Government had violated that 
ſacred law of nature, which enjoins all men to 
tolerate the opinions of their fellow · ereatures; 
and the rules of policy, which are inconſiſtent 
with an unſeaſonable! exertion of tyranny. The 
reformed religion had made great progreſs in 
France, when it was perſecuted a: conſiderable 
part of the nation was ee in the proſeripy : 
Ty and took up aĩmʒ . Gti tan: 
Sram, though not leſs: intolerant; had: pre- 


ed religious diſturbances, by ſuffering the 


clergy to aſſume that authority which has been 
continually increaſing, e for the future, 
will be cönſtantly on the decline. The inqui- 
ſition, always ready to oppoſe the leaſt appear- 
ance; of innovation, found means to prevent the 
Proteſtant religion from making it's: way into the 
kingdom, and by this means ſpared elf the 
trouble of extirpating it. Philip II. wWholly-tak- 
en up with America, and accuſtomed to conſider 
-himſelf as the ſole proprietor of it, being in- 
formed of the attempts, made by ſome French- 
men to ſettle there,; and of their being neglected 
by their own government, fitted out a fleet e 
i ä E 
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V. — — ane Ful, whinante 
found the enemies he went in ſearch of: ſettled at 


Carolina fort He attacked: all their ir 

ments carried them ſword in hand, and made a 
dreadful maſſacre: Thoſe who eſcaped the; 

of the ſword were hanged on a tree, with this in- 
ſeription: Not as Frenchinen, bia as hererint. 
Fk from ſeeking to revenge this infult, the 


miniſtry of Charles IX. fecretly rejoiced at the 


— a project which, though they had 
-approved; ity was not countenanced by them ; be- 
cauſe it had been contrived by the head iof the 
Houguenots; and might reflect honour an: their | 
party. The indignation of the public 
firmed them in their; reſolutiom of ſnhe wing no 


rreſemment. It was reſerved for a private 
man tog excite what the fate ou! to have 


ones gen eee er bed” eee bonnotyr 


Doi iwie ve Govrocues, born at mount Marſan 


in Gaſeony, a ſkilful and intrepid ſcaman, an 
enemy to the Spaniards, from whom he had r- 
ceiveũ perſonal injuries; paſſionately. fand of his 


country, of hazardous expeditions, and of glory; 
fold his eſtate] built ſome: ſhips, and with Saelebt 
band of his wn ſtamp, embarked to attack the 


murderert in Florida. He drove them from all 


their paſts with incredible valaur and activity, 
defeatectꝭ them in every rencoumter, and; by way 


of retaliation for the contemptuous inſult they had 


ſhewnz hung them up on trees ; with this inſcrip- 


tion: Nor ut Spaniards, baut ar aſſaſſins. \o 00073 


Ha che Spaniards been content with maſſa- 
-cring:the French, the latter would never: have 


bad tecourſe to ſuch: crueln repriſals; but they 
[were offended at the inſcription, and wire : guilty 
of an tocious act, in. * * - 

1400 whic 


which hab n enpoſed. This-is not the R ** « 


only... inſtance in hiſtory, which may lead one 
to imagine, that it is not the thing that has 


made the word, but the word tlrat has made the 


thing. 97 88A 225 91 4b. el 44 £23 e 34S 54 +3 * 90 
TER expedition! of the- irc de Gourguet was 


attended with no further conſequences. He blew 
up the forts he had taken, and returned home; 
either for want of proviſions ſufficient to enable 
him to remain in Florida, or hecàuſe he fore fat 
that no ſuccours were to be expected from Frances 
or thought that. friendſhip with the natives old 
laſt no . than the means of purchaſing it, or 
that he would be attacked by the Spaniards. He 
was received by all true patriots with the 2p. 
plauſe due to his merit; but neglected by the 
court, which was too; deſpotio and een 
not to ſtand in awe of virtue. 
Fan the year 1567, when this. intrepid Gaf- 
coon evacuated Florida, the French neglected 
America. Bewildered in a chaos of unintellf- 


gible doctrines; they loſt their reaſon and their 


humanity.- The mildeſt and moſt ſociable people 
upon earth became the moſt barbarous and ſan- 
guinary. Scaffolds and ſtakes were inſuſſie ient: 

as they all appeared eriminal in each other!s eyes, 
they were all mutually victims- and executioners. 


Aſter haying condemned one another to eternal 


e they aſſaſſinated eachother at the in- 


ſtigation on 
but the ſpirit. of tevenge and bload{het.,.:: 


length, the 


made them feel their own calamities; che revived 
their fondneſs. for the ſweets: of ſocial- life z he 
1 WA upon A . peg down their arme; 
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their prieſts, -who--breathed/nathin . 
5 r: 


nerous Henry ſoftened the minds 5 
of his ſubjects; his compaſſion and nendemels””” } = 
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ORY or SETTLEMENTS AND TRADE 


Bo, 0 k and * conſented to live bappy- under his pa 

XV. rental laws, 

Y :: In this ſtate of arnquillicy and 3 les 
a aking who. poſſeſſed the confidence of his:people, 
they began to turn their thoughts to ſome uſeful 

ojects, and undertook the eſtabliſhment of co- 
es abroad. Florida was the firſt country that 
naturally occurred to them. Except Fort St. 
Auguſtine, formerly built by the Spaniards, at 
the diſtance of ten or twelve leagues from the 
French colony, the Europeans bad not a ſingle 
ſettlement in all that vaſt and beautiful country. 
The inhabitants were not a formidable ſet of men; 
and the ſoil had every promiſing appearance of 
fertility. - It was likewiſe reported to be rich in 
gold and ſilver mines, both thoſe metals having 
been found there; whereas, in fact, they came 
from ſome ſhips that had been caſt away upon 
the coaſts,” The remembrance of the great ac- 
tions performed by ſome. Frenchmen could not 
yet be eraſed. Probably the French themſelves 
were rather afraid of i irritating Spain; which was 
not yet diſpoſed to ſuffer the leaſt ſettlement to be 
made on the Gulph of Mexico, or even ncar it. 
be danger of provoking a nation, ſo formidable in 
thoſe parts, determined them to keep at a diſtance 
as much as poſſible, and therefore they gave the 
preference to the more northern parts of America: 
that road was already chalked out. 

The Francis . had ſent out Verazani, a oven 

— tine, in 1 523, who only took a view of the iſland 

views to- Of Newfoundland, and ſome coaſts of the conti- 

wards Ca- nent; but made no ſtay there. 

Og ELevan 11 5 after, James Cartier, 2 Kilful 

navigator of St Malo, reſumed the projects of 


Verazani. The two nations, which had firſt. landed 
in PGF, exclaimed againſt the injuſtice of 
. treading. 
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W r Kasr Ad WEST NDS. us 
treading in their footſteps. What / ſaid Francis I. B O O k 
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- pleaſantly; ſhall the kings of Spain and Portugal XV. 3 
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N 2 En 22 


quietly divide all America between them, without ſuf- 
fering me to take a ſhare'as their brother? I would 
fain ſee the article of Adam's will that bequeaths 
that vaſt inheritance to them. e 
CARTIER proceeded further than his predeceſ- 
for. He went up the river St. Lawrence; but, 
after having bartered ſome European commodi- 
ties with the ſavages for ſome of their furs, he 
re- embarked for France; where an undertaking, 
which ſeemed to have been entered upon merely | 
from imitation; was neglected from levity. _ . 
| IT happened fortunately that the Normans, the _ 
| Britons, and the Biſcayans, continued to carry on 1 
the cod-fiſhery on the great ſand- bank along the | 
coaſts of Newfoundland, and in all the adjacent bis 
latitudes. - Theſe intrepid and experienced men | 1 
ſerved as pilots to the adventurers who, ſince the 1 
year 1 598, have attempted to ſettle colonies in | 5 
thoſe. deſert regions. None of thoſe firſt ſettle» | 1 
ments proſpered, becauſe they were all under the ; Wl! 
direction of excluſive companies, which had nei- 14 
ther abilities to chuſe the beſt ſituations, nor a 5 be 
| ſufficient capital to wait for their returns. One — 
monopoly followed another in a rapid ſucceſſion 3 
1 


3 


without any advantage; they were purſued with 
greedineſs, without a plan, or any means to carry 
them into execution. All theſe different com- 1 
panies ſucceſſively ruined 'themfelves; and the WE 
ſtate was no. gainer by their loſs. Theſe numer- | 
ous. expeditions had coſt Fratice more men, more 1 
money, and more ſhips, than other ſtates would a 
have expended in the foundation of great em- 4 
pires. At laſt Samuel de Champlain went a con- | 
ſiderable way up the river St. Lawrence; and 
in 1608, upon the borders of that river laid 
Vol. V. „„ the 
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| HISTORY OF SETTLEMENTS AND TRADE 


'O K the foundation of Quebec, which became the 


origin, center, and capital, of New France, or 


Tur unbounded track, that opened itſelf to 
the view of the colony, diſcovered only dark, 
thick, and deep foreſts, the height of which alone 

Vas a proof of their antiquity. Numberleſs large 
rivers came down from à conſiderable diſtance to 
water theſe immenſe regions. The intervals be- 
tween them were full of lakes. Four of theſe, 
meaſured from two to five hundred leagues in 
circumference. Theſe ſort of inland ſeas com- 
municated with each other; and their waters, af- 
ter forming the great river St. Lawrence, conſi- 
derably increaſed the bed of the ocean. Every 
thing in this rude part of the New World appear. 
ed grand and ſublime. . Nature here diſplayed 

ſuch luxuriancy and majeſty as commanded ve- 
neration; and a multitude of wild graees, far 
ſuperior to the artificial beauties of our climates, 
Here the imagination of a painter or a poet would 
have been raiſed, animated, and filled with theſe 
ideas which leave a laſting impreſſion on the mind. 
All theſe countries exhaled an air fit to prolong 
life, This temperature, which, from the poſition 
of the climate, muſt have been extremely plea- 
fant, loſt nothing of it's wholeſomeneſs by che ſe. 
verity of a long and intenſe winter. Thoſo who 
impute this merely to the wosds, ſprings, and 
mountains, with which this country abounds; have 
not taken every thing into conſideration. Others 
add to theſe cauſes of the cold, the elevation of 
the land, a pure aerial atmoſphere, ſeldem load - 

ed with vapours ; and the direction of the winds, 

PFhich blow from North to South over ſeas always 
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IN THE EAST AND WEST INDIES. 147 
Norwrrasr AN DING this, the inhabitants of this B O O k 


ſharp and bleak climate were but thinly clad. Be- AY. 


fore their intercourſe with us, a cloak of buffalo Govern- 
or beaver ſkin, bound with a leathern girdle, and ment, cuſ- 
ſtockings made of a roe-buck's ſkin, was the re „eee 
whole of their dreſs. The additions they. have and wars, 
fince made, give great offence to their old men, of te fr. 
who are ever lamenting the degeneracy of their inhabited 
manners. [LE | | Canada, 
Few of theſe ſavages knew any thing of huſ- 
bandry ; they only cultivated maize, and that they 
left entirely to the management of the women, as 
being beneath the dignity of independent men. 
Their bittereft imprecation againſt an enemy, was 
the ſame as the curſe pronounced by God againſt 
the firſt man, that he might be reduced to till the 
ground. Sometimes they would condeſcend to 
go a fiſhing; but their chief delight, and the 
employment of all their life, was hunting. For 
this purpoſe the whole nation went out as they 
did to war; every family marched in ſearch of 
ſuſtenance. They prepared for the expedition by 
ſevere faſting, and never ſtirred out till they had 
implored the aſſiſtance of their gods; they did 
not pray for ſtrength to kill the beaſts, but that 
they might be ſo fortunate as to meet with them. 
None ſtaid behind except infirm and old men; all 
the reſt ſallied forth, the men to kill the game, 
and the women to dry and bring it home. The 
winter was with them the fineſt ſeaſon of the 
year: the bear, the roe-buck, the ſtag, and the 
elk, could not then run with any degree of ſwift- 
neſs, through ſnow that was four or five feet deep. 
The ſavages, who were ſtopped neither by the 
buſhes, the torrents, the ponds, nor the rivers, 
and who could out- run moſt of the ſwifter animals, 
were ſeldom unſucceſsful in the chace. When 
. "23 | they 
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HISTORY OF SETTLEMENTS AND TRADE 


B O O x they were without game, they lived upon acorns ; 


XV. 


and, for want of theſe, fed upon the ſap or inner 


8 that grous between the wood and the bark of 


* aſpin- tree, and the birch. 


Ix the interval between their hunting parties, 
they made or mended their bows and arrows, the 


rackets for running upon the ſnow, and the canoes 
for croſſing the lakes and rivers. Theſe travel- 
ling implements, and a few earthen pots, were the 
only ſpecimens of art among theſe wandering na- 


tions. Thoſe, who were collected in towns, ad- 


ded to theſe the labours of, wie for their ſeden- 
tary way of life, for the encing of their huts, 
and ſecuring them from being attacked. The 


ſavages, at that period, gave themſelves up to 


total. inaction, in the moſt profound ſecurity. 


The people, content with their lot, and ſatisfied 
with what nature afforded them, were unacquaint- 
ed with that reſtleflneſs which ariſes from a ſenſe 
of our own weakneſs, that loathing of ourſelves 
and every thing about us, that neceſſity of flying 


from ſolitude, and caſing ourſelves of the burthen 
of life by throwing i it upon ofhers. ' 


Tneix ſtature in general was beautifally. pro- h 


portioned, but they had more agility than ſtrength, 
and were more fit to bear the fatigues of the 
chace than hard labour. Their features were re- 


gular, and there was a kind of fierceneſs in their 


aſpect, which they contraQed in war and hunt- 
ing. Their complexion was: of a copper-colour ; 


and they derived it from nature, by which all 


men who are conſtantly expoſed to the open air 


are tanned, This complexion was rendered. ſtill 
more diſagreeable by the abſurd cuſtom that pre- 


vails among ſavages, of painting their bodies and 


faces, either to diſtinguiſh each other at à diſ- 
tance, to render themſelves more e agrecable to 
their 


IN THE EAST AND WEST INDIES, 
their miſtreſſes, or more formidable in war. Be- B OO K 


fide this varniſh, they rubbed themſelves with the 
fat of quadrupeds, or the oil of fiſh,” a cuſtom 
common and neceſſary among them, in order to 
prevent the intolerable ſtings of gnats and inſects, 
that ſwarm in uncultivated countries. Theſe oint- 
ments were prepared and mixed up with certain 
red juices, ſuppoſed to be a deadly poiſon to the 
moſchetos. To theſe ſeveral methods of anoint- 
ing themſelves,” which penetrate and diſcolour 
the ſkin, may be added, the fumigations they 
made in their huts againſt thoſe inſects, and the 
ſmoke of the fires they kept all the winter to 
warm themſelves, and to dry their meat. This 


Vas ſufficient to make them appear frightful to 


our people, though beautiful, without doubt, or 
at leaſt not diſagrecable to themſelves, + Their 
ſight, ſmell, and hearing, and all their ſenſes, 
were remarkably quick, and gave them early 
notice of their dangers and wants. Theſe were 
few, but their diſeaſes were ſtill fewer. They 
hardly knew of any but what were occaſioned by 
too violent een or Gy too much after Tong | 
abſtinence. 

Tuev were not a very numerous. people; - and 
poſſibly this might be an advantage to them. Po- 
liſhedꝰ nations muſt wiſh for an increaſe of popu- 
lation, becauſe, as they are governed by ambi- 
tious rulers, who are the more inclined to war 


from not being perſonally engaged in it, they are 


under a neceſlity of fighting, either to invade or 
repulſe their neighbours; and becauſe they never 
have a ſufficient extent of territory to fatisfy their 
enterpriſing and expenſive way of life. But un- 
connected nations, who are always wandering, 
and guarded by the deſerts which divide them ; 


who can fly when * are attacked, and whoſe 
poverty 
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150 HISTORY OF SETTLEMENTS: AN TRADE 


B O O k poverty preſerves them from committing or ſuf- 
XV. fering any injuſtice; ſuch ſavage nations do not 
F feel the want of numbers. Perhaps nothing more 
is required, than to be able to reſiſt the wild 
beaſts; occaſionally to drive away an inſignifi- 
cant enemy, and mutually to aſſiſt each other. 
Had they been more populous, they would the 
ſooner have exhauſted the country they inhabited, 
and have been forced to remove in ſearch of ano- 
ther; the only, or, at leaſt, the greateſt misfor- : 
tune attending their precarious way of life. - 
INDEPENDENT of theſe reflections, which poſ- 
ſibly did not occur ſo ſtrongly to the ſavages of 
Canada, the nature of things was alone ſufficient 
to check their increaſe. Though they lived in a 
country abounding in game and fiſh; yet in ſome 
ſeaſons, and ſometimes for whole years, this re- 
ſource failed them: and famine then occaſioned a 
great deſtruction among people who were at too 
great a diſtance to aſſiſt each other. Their wars, 
or tranſient hoſtilities, the reſult of former animo- 
ſities, were very deſtructive. Men conftantly ac- 
cuſtomed to hunt for their ſubſiſtence, to tear in 
pieces the animal they had overtaken, to bear the 
cries: of death, and ſee the ſhedding of blood, muſt 
have been ſtill more cruel in war, if poſſible, than 
our own people, who live partly on vegetables. 
In a word, notwithſtanding all that has been ſaid 
in favour of inuring children to hardſhips, which | 
miſled Peter the Great to ſuch a degree, that he : 
5 ordered that none of his ſailors children ſhould 
drink any thing but ſea- water (an experiment 
which proved fatal to all who tried it); it is cer- 
tain, that a great many young ſavages periſned 
through hunger, thirſt, cold, and fatigue. Even 
thoſe whoſe conſtitution was ſtrong enough to 
bear the uſual exerciſes of thoſe climates, to ſwim 
e over 
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on a hunting party, to live many days without 
ep, to ſubſiſt a conſiderable: time without any 
b food.; ſuch men muſt have been cxhauſted, and 
totally unfit for the purpoſes of generation. Few 
Mere ſo long · lived as our people, achoſe manner 
of living is more uniform and tranquil- 
Tun auſterity of a Spartan —— the — 
tom of inuring children to hard lahour and coarſe 
food! has been productive of dangerous miſtakes. 
Philoſophers, deſirous my alleviating-the-miſeries 
incident-to, mankind, have endeavoured to com- 
fort the wretched. who have been doomed to a life 
of. 2 by perſuading them that it was the 
moſt wholeſome and the beſt. The rich have 
(eagerly. adoptedaiſyſtem, which ſerved to render 


458 


— 


them inſenfible to the ſufferings of the poor and 


to) diſpenſe them from the duties of humanity 
and cempaſſion. But it is an error to imagine, 
that men who are employed in the more labo- 


rious arts of ſociety, live as long as thoſe who 


enjoy the fruit of die: toil. Moderate labour 
| Krengthens: the human frame; ; exceſſive labour 
Ampairs-it.' A peaſant is an old man at ſixty; 
while the inhabitants of towns, who live in afſſu- 


„rand with fome degree of moderation, fre- 


— attain to fourſcore and upward. Even 
mens af letters, whoſe employments are by no 
means favourable to health, afford many inſtances 


.of :]1ongevity. -: Let not then our modern writings 


te this falſe and cruel error, to ſeduce the 


rich to diſregard the groans of the poor, and to 
transfer all, their tenderneſs from e vaſlals to 


| *hoie: dogs and horſes. 
Tux Rx original languages were e in A 
ds the Algonquin, the Sioux, and the Huron. 


Tuey were conſidered as primitive languages, be- 
cauſe 
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BOO k cauſe each of them contained many. of thoſe im}. 


tative words, which convey an idea of things by 
ſound. The dialects derived from them, were nearly 
as numerous as their towns. No abſtract terms 
were found in theſe languages, becauſe the infant 

mind of the ſavages ſeldom extends it's view beyond 

the preſent object and the preſent time; and, as 

they have but few ideas, they ſeldom want to re- 
preſent ſeveral, under one and the ſame ſign. Be- 
ſides, the language of theſe people, almoſt always 

animated by a quick, ſimple, and ſtrong ſenſation, 
excited by the great ſcenes of nature, contracted a 
lively and poetical caſt from their ſtrong and active 
imagination. The aſtoniſhment and admiration 
which proceeded from their ignorance, gave them 


aſtrong propenſity toexaggeration. They expreſſed 
what they ſaw; their language painted, as it were, 
natural objects in ſtrong colouring; and their dif. 
courſes were quite pictureſque. For want of terms 
agreed upon to denote certain compound or com- 


plex ideas, they made uſe of figurative expreſſions. 


What was {till wanting in ſpeech, they ſupplied” 

their geſtures, their attitudes, their bodily motions, 

and the modulations; of the voice. The boldeſt 
| metaphors were more familiar to them i in common 
converſation, than they are even in epie poetry in 


the European languages. Their ſpeeches in public 


aſſemblies, particularly, were full of images, 


energy, and pathos. No Greek or Roman orator 


ever ſpoke, perhaps, with more ſtrength and ſub- 


limity than one of their chiefs, It was thought 
neceſſary to perſuade them to remove at a diſtance 


from their native ſoil. Me were born, ſaid he, on 
this ſpot, our fathers lie buried in it. Shall aue ſay 
o the bones of our ny; _ andic come N us 
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Ir may caſily be- imagined, that ſuch nations ; © © K 


could not be ſo gentle nor ſo weak as thoſe of 
South America. They ſnewed that they had that 


XV. | 


— | 


degree of activity and ſtrength which the people 


of the northern nations always poſſeſs, unleſs they 


are, like the Laplanders, of a very different ſpe- 


: cies from our's. % They bad but Juſt. attained to 
that degree of knowledge and civilization, to 


which inſtin& alone may lead men in the ſpace 


of a few years; and it is among ſuch people that 
a philoſopher may ſtudy man in a ſtate of 
N th 1oclt oh ant te an9 


Tur were divided into ſeveral ſmall nations, 


whoſe form of government was nearly ſimilar. 
Some had hereditary chiefs; others elected them; 


the greater part were only directed by their old 


men. They vere mere aſſociations, formed by 
chance, and always free; and though united, they 
were bound by no tie. The will of individuals 
was not even overruled by the general one. All 


deciſions were confidered only as matter of ad- 


vice, which was not binding, or enforced by 
any penalty. If, in one of theſe ſingular repub- 
lies, a man was condemned to death, it was ra- 
ther a kind of war againſt a common enemy, than 

an act of juſtice exerciſed againſt a ſubject or a 
fellow. citizen. Inſtead of coercive power, good 
manners, example, education, a reſpect for old 


men, a parental affection, maintained peace in 
theſe ſocieties, where there was neither law nor 


property. Reaſon, which had not been miſled by 
prejudice, or corrupted by paſſion, as it is with 


us, ſerved them inſtead of moral precepts and re- 


gulations of police. Harmony and ſecurity were 
maintained without the interpoſition of govern- 
ment. Authority never incroached upon that 
powerful .inſtin& of nature, the love of inde- 
PO” | pendence; 
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B * * enlight reaſon, pro- 
duces in us the love — ion blu 
| 93 Hence ariſes that rogard which the * : 
for each other. They la viſh their? eæpreſſions of 
eſterm, and erpedt the ſame; in return. They 
are obliging, but reſeryed z they weigh their 
words, and liſten with great attention Their 
ity;-which appears nk kind of melancholy, 
3s particularly obſervable in their national aſſem- 
blies. Every one ſpeaks in his turn, according to 
his age, experience, andi ſervices. No ſone is 
ever interrupted, either by indecent reflections, or 
ill timed applauſe. Theit pablie affairs are ma- 
naged with fuch diſintereſtedneſs as is nmknqn 
in our governments, where the welfare ef the 
ſtate it hardly ever promoted but; from ſelfiſn 
views or party ſpirit. It is no, uncommon thing 
to hear one of theſe ſavage orators, when his 
ſpecch has met with univerſal applauſe, telling 
85 thoſe. who agreed to his opinion, that another 
man is more: deſerving of their conſiden ce. 
Tuts mutual reſpect among the inhabitants of 
the ſame place, prevails between the. ſexeral na- 
5 tions, when they are not: ãn actual war. The. de- 
puties are received and treated with that friendſhip 
that is due to men he come to treat of peare and 
alliance. Wandering nations, who haue not the 
Jeaſt notion of increaſing their territory, never na- 
FgFociate for conqueſt, or for any intereſts relative 
toidominion. Even thoſe who haye fixed fettle- 
ments, never contend with others fot caming 
live in their diſtrict, prqwided they do not 
them. s The earth, ſay they, is made for al- men; 
no one muſt poſſeſs —— two. n the 
Politics, therefore, of the ſayages, conſiſt» in 
forming leagues againſt an enemy who is too 
vunierous eee pags and: in as _ 
ities 
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likes that become too dnſtenRize! hen: they: 0 9 K 
have agreed upon a truce or league of amity, it * 5 
is ratified by mutually exchanging a belt, 'r 


ſtring of beads, which are a kind of dall helle 
The white ones are very common; but the pur- 


ple ones, which are rare, and the black, which 


ance of the buſineſs. They ſerve as jewels, as re- 
cords, and as annals. They are the bond of union 


are ſtill more ſo, are much eſteemed. They work 
them into a cylindrieal form, bore them, and 
then make them up into necklaces. The branches 
are about a foot long, and the beads are ſtrung 
upon them one after another in à ſtraight line. 
The necklaces are broad belts, on which the 
beads are placed. in rews, and neatly tacked down 
with little {lips of leather. The ſize, weight, and 
colour of; theſe ſhells, are adapted to the import- 


between nations and individuals. They are the ſa- 


cred and inviolable pledge which. is a confirmation 
of words, promiſes, and treaties. The chiefs. of 


: towns are the keepers of thoſe! tecerds. They 


know their meaning; they interpret them; and 


by means.of theſe ſigns, they tranſmit the mater 


the country to the ſueceeding generation. 

As the ſavages poſſeſs no riches, they ate of 
A. benevolent. turn. A- ſtriking inſtance of this 
appears in the care they take of their orphans, 
widows, and infirm people. They liberally: ſhare 


their ſcanty proviſion, with thoſe; whoſe erops have 


failed, or who have; been unſucceſsful in hunting 
or ſiſhing. Their tables and their huts are open 
night and day to ſtrangers and travellers. This 
generous hoſpitality, which makes the advantages 
of a private man a public bleſling, is chiefly con» 


ſpicuous in their entertainments. A ſavage claims 


reſpect, not: ſo much from what he poſſeſſes, as 
n what he gives away. The whole ſtock of 
proviſions 
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| BO © k proviſions collected during a chace that has laſted 
NV. fx months, is frequently expended in one day; 
and he who gives the entertainment enjoys more 
pleaſure than his gueſts. 

Nor of the writers who have Reſeribes: the 
manners of the ſavages have reckoned benevolence 
among their virtues. But this may be owen to 
prejudice,” which has made them | confound the 
antipathy ariſing from reſentment, with natural 
temper, Theſe people neither love nor eſteem 
the Europeans, nor are they very kind to them. 
The inequality of conditions, which we think ſo 
neceſſary for the well-being of ſociety, is, in their 
opinion, the greateſt folly. They are ſhocked to 
ſee, that among us, one man has more property 

than ſeveral others colleQively, and that this firſt 
injuſtice is productive of a ſecond, which is, that 
the man who has moſt riches is on that account 
the moſt reſpe&ed. But what appears to them a 
meanneſs below the brute creation is, that men 
who are equal by nature ſhould degrade them- 
ſelves ſo far as to depend upon the will or the 
caprice of another. The reſpect we ſhew to titles, 
dignities, and eſpecially to hereditary nobility, 
they call an inſult, an outrage to human nature. 
Whoever knows how to guide a canoe, to beat 
an enemy, to build a hut, to live upon little, to 
go a hundred leagues in the woods, with no other 
guide than the wind and ſun, or any proviſion but 
a bow and arrow; he acts the part of a man, and 
what more can be expected of him? That reſt- 
leſs diſpoſition, which prompts us to croſs ſo 
many ſeas in queſt of fugitive advantages, appears 
to them rather the effect of poverty than of in- 
duſtry. They laugh at our arts, our manners, 
and all thoſe cuſtoms which inſpire us with a 
Weder degree of vanity, in proportion as they re- 
. move 
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IN THE EAST AND WEST INDIES. - 157 
move us further from the ſtate of nature. Their BOOK 
frankneſs and honeſty | is rouſed to indignation by XV. 
the tricks and Fn which have been practiſed 
in our dealings with them. A multitude of other 
motives, ſome, founded on prejudice, but fre- 
quently, on reaſon, have rendered the Europeans 
odious to the Indians. They have made repriſals, 
and are become harſh and cruel in their inter- 
courſe with us. The averſion and contempt they 
have conceived for our manners, has always made 
them avoid our ſociety. We have never been 
able to reconcile any of them to our indulgent 
manner of living ; whereas we have ſeen ſome 
Europeans forego all the conveniences. of civil 
life, retire into the foreſts, and take up the bow 
and the club of the ſavage. : 
Ax innate ſpirit of benevolence, however, ſome- 
times brings the ſavages back to us. At the be- 
ginning of the winter a French veſſel was wrecked 
upon the rocks of Anticoſti. The ſailors who had 
eſcaped the rigour of the ſeaſon and the dangers of 
_ famine in this deſert and ſavage iſland, built a 
bark out of the remains of their ſhip, which, in 
the following ſpring, conveyed. them to the con- 
tinent. They were obſerved in a languid and ex- 
piring ſtate, by a hut filled with ſavages. Bre- 
then, ſaid the chief of this lonely family, addreſſ- 
ing himſelf affe&ionately to them, the wretched are 
entitled to our pity and our aſſiſtance. We are men, 
and the misfortunes . incident to any of the human race | 
affect us in the ſame manner as if they were our own. 14 
Theſe humane expreſſions were accompanied with 4 
every token of friendſhip theſe enen lavage "| 
had 1 in their power to ſhew. __ 
Europeans, who are ſo proud of your govern- 
| ment, of your laws, of your inſtitutions, of your 


5 monument, of _ ** that you call your 
| wiſdom, 
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ss HISTORY OF SETTLEMENTS AND TRADE 
O k wiſdom, ſuffer me to eng 88 attention for a 
. moment.” I have juſt defcribed, in a plain and 
| artleſs way, the life and manners of the ſavages. 

I have not concealed from you their vices, nor 
have I exaggerated their virtues. I intreat you 
to preſerve the ſenfations which my narrative hath = 
raiſed in you, till the man of the firſt genius, and 
of the greateſt eloquence among you, ſhall have 
prepared himſelf to deſcribe to you, with all the 
ftrength/and with all the magic of his colouring, 
the good and the eviF of, your civilized countries. 

His picture will undoubtedly tranſport you with 
admiration; but do you imagine that it will 
leave in your minds that delicious emotion which 
you experience at preſent; "Will the writer in⸗ 
ſpire you with thoſe ſentiments of eſteem, love; 
and veneration, which you have juſt granted the 
ſavages? © You would only be miferable ſavages 
if you were to live in the foreſts; and the loweſt 
of the ſavages would be a reſpectable man in your 
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cities. 


Ox thing only was wanting to complete the 
felicity of the Americans, and that was the 
happineſs of being fond of their wives. Nature 
hath in vain beſtowed on their women a good 
ſhape, beautiful eyes, pleaſing features, and long 
black hair. All theſe accompliſhments are no 
longer regarded than while they remain in a ſtate | 
of independence. They no ſooner ſubmit to the 
matrimonial yoke, but cven their huſband, who 

is the only man they love, grows inſenfible to 
thofe charms they were ſo liberal of before mar- 
riage. The ſtate of life, indeed to which this 

condition ſubjects them, is by no means favour- 
able to beauty. Their features alter, and they 
loſe at once the defire and the power of pleaſing. 

y are laborious, indefatigable, and IT 
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IN THE EASTH AND WEST INDIES. 7 


They dig the ground, fow; and reap; while their E O 
huſbands; who diſdain to ſtoop to the drudgeries XY 
of huſbandry; amuſe themſelves with hunting, 5 


ſiſning, ſhodting with the bow, and uſſerting the 
dominion of man over the ear tn.. 
Max v of theſe nations allow '# plurality of 
wives; and even thoſe that do not practiſe poly- 
gamy; have ſtill reſerved to themſelves the liberty 
of a divorce. The very idea of an indiſſoluble 
tie never onde entered the thoughts of a people 
who are free till death. When thoſe who are mar- 
ried diſagree, they part by conſent, and divide 
their children between them. Nothing appears 


to them more repugnant to nature and reaſon, 


than the contrary ſyſtem which prevails among 


Chriſtiais. The Great Spirit, fay they, hatfi 
created us all to be happy; and we ſhould. offend 


him, were we to live in a perpetual ſtate of con- 
ſtraint and uneaſineſs. This ſyſtem agrees with 
what one of the Miamis ſaid to one of the miſ- 
ſionaries, My wife and I were contiuually at vas 
riance. My neigbbour diſagret d equally with Bis. 
We have exchanged wives, and are both ſatisfied. 

* | A' CELEBRATED writer, whom we cannot but 
admire; even when we differ from him in opinion, 
has obſerved, that love among the Americans is 


never productive of induſtry, genius, and charac- 


ter, as it 18 among the 8 Europeans 3 becauſe the 
former, ſays he, has a ſixth ſenſe, .weaker than 
it is among the latter. The ſavages, it is ſaid, 


are neither acquainted with the torments nor the 


delights of this moſt violent of all paſſions. The 
air and the climate, the moiſture of which con- 
tributes ſo powerfully to vegetation, does not be- 
ſtow upon them any'grear warmth of conlttu- 
tion. The fame ſap which covers the countries 
with foreſts, and the trees with leaves, occaſions 
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30. O k among men, as among women, the growth of 
XV. long, ſmooth, thick, ſtrong, and ſturdy hair. 
Men who have little more beard than eunuchs 
have, cannot abound in generating principles. 
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The blood of theſe people is watery and cold; 
the males have ſometimes milk in their breaſts. 


Hence ariſes their tardy inclination to the ſex; 


their averſion for them at certain periods, and in 
times of pregnancy; and that feeble and tranſi- 


ent ardour, which is excited only at certain ſea- 
ſons of the ycar. Hence ariſes that quickneſs of 
imagination, which renders them ſuperſtitious, 
| fearful as children in the dark; and: as much 
prone to revenge as women; which makes them 


poets, and figurative in their diſcourſe ; men of 


feeling, in a word, but not of ſtrong; paſſions. 


Hence, in ſhort, hath proceeded that want of 
population which hath always been obſerved in 


them. They have few children, becauſe they are 
not ſufficiently fond of women. And this is a na- 

tional defect, with which the old inen were inceſ- 
ſantly reproaching the young people. 


Bur may it not be ſaid, that the paſſion. of the 


ſavages for women is leſs languid from the nature 


of their conſtitution, than from their moral cha- 


racter? The pleaſures of love are too eaſily in- 
dulged among them, to excite any ſtrong de- 
ſires. Accordingly, among ourſelves, it is not 
in thoſe ages, where luxury encourages inconti- 
nence, that we ſee the men moſt attached to the 


women, and the women bear the moſt children. 


In what country hath love ever been a ſource of 
heroiſm and virtue, when the women have not 
encouraged their lovers to theſe purſuits by chaſte 
refuſals, and by the ſhame they had affixed to the 
weakneſs of their ſex ? It is at Sparta, at Rome, 


and even in France, in the ages of chiyalry, that 
F = „ 
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love hath given riſe to great undertakings, and BOOK | 
| hath occaſioned the enduring of great hardſhips. XY: 
There it is, that uniting itſelf to public ſpirit, it 


aſſiſted patriotiſm, or ſupplied the place of it. As 


it was a more difficult thing always to pleaſe one 
woman, than to ſeduce ſeveral, the ſway of moral 


love prolonged the power of natural love, by 


ſuppreſſing it, by directing it to proper objects, 


by deceiving it even with hopes which kept up 


dieſires, and maintained the paſſion in all it's 


ſtrength. But this love, though ſtinted in enjoy- 
ments, was productive of great effects. To love 
was not then an art, but a paſſion, which being 


engendered in innocence itſelf, was kept alive by 
ſacrifices, inſtead of being extinguiſhed in'volup- 


tuouſneſs. : | | 

Wirn reſpe& to the ſavages, if they ſhould 
not be ſo fond of women as civilized people are, 
it is not, perhaps, for want of powers or inclina- 


tion to population. But the firſt wants of na- 


ture may, perhaps, reſtrain in them the claims of 
the ſecond. Their ſtrength is almoſt all exhauſt- 
ed in procuring their ſubſiſtence. Hunting and 
other expeditions leave them neither the oppor- 
tunity nor the leiſure of attending to the increaſe 
of their ſpecies. No wandering nation can ever 
% numerous. What muſt become of women 
obliged to followtheir huſbands a hundred leagues, 
with children at their breaſt or in their arms? 
What would become of the children themſelves, 
if deprived of the milk that muſt neceſſarily fail 
during the fatigues of the journey ? Hunting pre- 
vents, and war deſtroys, the increaſe of mankind. 


A favage warrior reſiſts the ſeducing arts of young 


women, who ſtrive to allure him. When nature 
compels this tender ſex to make the firſt advances, 
and to purſue the men that avoid them, thoſe 


Vol. V. M . | who 
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HISTORY OF SETTLEMENTS AND TRADE 
who are leſs inflamed with military ardour, than 
with the charms of beauty, yield to the temptation. 
But the true warriors, who have been early taught 
that an intercourſe with women enervates' ſtrength 
and courage, do not ſurrender. It is not, there- 
fore, owen to natural defects that Canada is un- 
peopled, but to the track of life purſued by it's in- 
habitants. Though they are as fit for procreation 


as our northern people, all their ſtrength is em- 


ployed for their own preſervation. Hunger does 
not permit them to attend to the paſſion-of love. 
If the people of the ſouth ſacrifice every thing to 
this latter deſire, it is becauſe the former is ealily 
ſatisfied. In a country where nature is very pro- 
lific, and man conſumes but little, all the ſtrength 


he has to ſpare is entirely turned to population 


which is likewiſe aſſiſted by the warmth of the 


climate. In à climate where men conſume more 


than nature affords them without pains, the 
time and the faculties of the human ſpecies are 


exhauſted in fatigues that are detrimental to po- 


pulation. 

Bur a further proof, that the ſavages are not 
leſs inclined to women than we are, is, that they 
are much fonder of their children. Their mothers 
ſuckle them till they are four or five years old, and 
ſometimes till ſix or ſeven. From their earlieſt 
infancy, their parents pay a regard to their natu- 
ral independence, and never beat or chide them, 
leſt they ſhould check that free and martial ſpirit, 

which is one.day to conſtitute their principal cha- 


racter. T hey even forbear to make uſe of ſtrong 


arguments to perſuade them, becauſe this would 
be in ſome meaſure a reſtraint upon their will. 
As they are only taught what they want to know, 


they are the happieſt children upon earth. If they 
dic, the parents lament them with deep regret; 
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and will ſometimes go fix months after, to weepBOOK. 
over the grave of their child; and the mother, X. : 
will ſprinkle it with her own mix. 
TE ties of friendſhip among the ſavages are 
more laſting than thoſe of nature. Friendſhip is 
not abſolutely a duty, fince it cannot be com- 
manded: but it is a more agreeable, a more ten- 
der, .and even a ſtronger union, than thoſe which 
are formed by nature, or by ſocial inſtitutions. 
All perfons who are connected by that delightful” 
ſentiment, agree in giving mutual advice to each 
other in difficult conjunctures; in adminiſtring 
comfort in misfortunes 3 in granting aſſiſtance in 
undertakings, and fuccours in adverſity, Imagi- 
nation, far from feeking to diminiſh the obliga- 
tions incumbent upon this virtue, delights in ex- 
aggerating them. It is thought that it cannot 
ſubſiſt without an entire negle& of one's ſelf, a 
total renunciation of all perſonal intereſts in fa- 
vour of the friend truly beloved. 5 

II is not given to all men to enjoy the ſweets of 
friendſhip. Several can neither feel it themſelves, 
nor inſpire it to others; on account of the cold- 
neſs and ſtiffneſs of their character. How is it 
poſſible that it ſhould enter into-the heart of the 
rich? They have no other concern but their pre- 
ſehr opulence, the defire of increaſing it, and the 
dread of lofing it. The powerful man requires 
none but flatterers, who ſcarce can venture to 
raiſe their timid looks up to him; and mean 
ſouls, who ſervilely implore his protection, What 
pleaſure could he find in an intimate friendly 
eonnection, which the loweſt claſs of citizens 
might enjoy as well, or better than he? The difh- 
pated man is equally incapable of ſtrong or lait- 
ing affection; he is wholly abſorbed in ſhew, and 
in a variety of pleaſures. His enjoy ments are ex- 
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164. 
BOO Kternal, and his heart ly unconnected with bis 
XV. attachments. 


FRiENDSH¹1I among ſavages is never broken 


by that variety of claſhing intereſts, which in our 


ſocieties weaken even the tendereſt and the moſt 
ſacred connections. When a man hath once 
made his choice, he depoſits in the breaſt of his 


aſſociate, his inmoſt thoughts, his ſentiments, his 


projects, his ſorrows, and his joys. The two 
friends ſhare every thing in common; their union 


is for life; they fight fide by fide; and if one 


ſhould fall, the other certainly expires upon the 


body of his friend. Even then, they cheriſh the 
flattering perſuaſion, that their ſeparation will be 


only momentary, and that they ſhall rejoin each 


other in another world, where they ſhall never 


part, and where they ſhall perpetually render cach 


other the moſt important ſervices. An Iroquois, 


who was a Chriſtian, but who did not live ac- 
cording to the maxims of the goſpel, was threat- 


ened with eternal puniſhments. He aſked whether 


his friend, who had been buried a few days, was 
in hell? I have ſtrong reaſons to believe, replied 
the miſſionary, that he hath not been ſent to that 


place of torment. If that be the caſe, replied the 


ſavage, I will not go there cither. He immedi- 
ately promiſed to alter his manners, and after 
this, always led a very exemplary life. 

Tun ſavages ſhew a degree of penetration and 
ſagacity, which aſtoniſhes every man who has not 


obſerved how much our arts and methods of life 


contribute to render our minds dull and inactive: 
becauſe we are ſeldom under a neceſſity of think- 
ing, and have only the trouble to learn. If how- 
ever they have never improved any thing, any 
more than thoſe animals, in which we obſerve 
the 3 ſhare of ſagacity, it is, probably, 
| | | becauſe, 
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becauſe, as they have no ideas but ſuch as relate Bj O O K 
to their preſent wants, the equality that ſubſiſts XV. 
between them, lays every individual under a ne- 

ceſſity of thinking for himſelf, and of ſpending 
his whole life in acquiring this common ſtock of 
| knowledge; hence it may be reaſonably inferred, 
that the ſum total of ideas in a ſociety of ſavages 
- — more than the ſum of ideas in each indivi- 
ual. VV 
INS T EAD of abſtruſe meditations, the ſavages 
delight in ſongs. They are ſaid to have no variety 
in their ſinging; but it is uncertain whether 
thoſe who have heard them had an ear properly 
adapted to their muſic. When we firſt hear a 
foreign language ſpoken, the whole ſeems one 
continued ſound, and appears to be pronounced 
with the ſame tone of voice, without any modu- 
lation or proſody. It is only by continued habit 
that we learn to diſtinguiſh the words and ſylla- 
bles, and to perceive that the ſound of ſome is 
dull, and that of others ſharp, and that it is more 
or leſs lengthened out. Would it not require at 
leaſt as much time to enable us to determine any 
thing certain with regard to the muſic of any na- 
tion, which muſt always be ſubordinate to their 
language? | 
» .Tze1r dances are generally an emblem of war, 
and they uſually dance with - their weapons in 
their hands. There is ſomething ſo regular, ra- 
pid, and terrible, in theſe dances, that an Eu- 
ropean, when firſt he ſees them, cannot help 
ſhuddering. He imagines that the ground will 
in a moment be covered with blood and ſcattered 
limbs, and that none of the dancers or the ſpec- . 
tators will ſurvive. It is ſomewhat remarkable, 
that in the firſt ages of the world, and among 


ſavage nations, dancing ſhould be an imitative 
art, 
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B O O Kart, and that it ſhould have loſt that character- 


XV 


iſtic in civilized countries, where it ſeems to be 
reduced to a ſet of uniform ſteps without mean- 
ing. But it is with dances as with languages, 


they grow abſtracted like the ideas they are in- 


tended to repreſent. The ſigns of them are more 


allegorical, as the minds of the people become 
more refined. 


In the ſame manner as a ſingle 
word, in a learned language, expreſſes ſeveral 
ideas; ſo, in an allegorical dance, a ſingle ſtep, 
a ſingle attitude, is ſufficient to excite à variety 
of ſenſations. It is owen to want of imagination, 
either in the dancers, or the ſpectators, if a figur- 
ed dance be not, or do not appear to be, ex- 
preſſive. Beſides, the ſavages can exhibit none 
but ſtrong paſſions and ferocious manners, and 
theſe muſt be repreſented .by more fignificant 


images in their dances, which are the language 
of geſture, the firſt and ſimpleſt of all languages. 
Nations living in a ſtate of civil ſociety, and in 


peace, have only the gentler paſſions to, repreſent 


Which are beſt expreſſed by delicate images, fit 


to convey refined ideas. It might not, however, 


be improper ſometimes to bring back dancing. to 
It's firſt origin, to exhibit the old ſimplicity of 


manners, to revive the firſt ſenſations of nature 


by motiens which repreſent them, to depart from 

the antiquated. and ſcientific mode of the Greeks 
and Romans, and to adopt the lively and lignifi- 
cant images of the rude Canadians... , 


Tazse ſavages, always totally devoted to the 


purſuit of the preſent paſſion, are extravagantly 
fond of gaming, as is uſual with all idle people, 
and eſpecially of games of chance. The ſame 


men, who are commonly ſo ſedate, moderate, 
and difintereſted, and have. ſuch a command of 
themſelves, are outrageous, greedy and turbulent 
at 
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. at play; they loſe their peace, their ſenſes, andB 0 9 K 
all they are poſſeſſed of. Deſtitute of almoſt every 
thing, coveting all they ſee, and when they like 
it, eager to have and enjoy it, their attention is 
entirely turned to the moſt, ſpeedy and readieſt 
way of acquiring it. This is a conſequence of 
their manners, as well as of their character. The 
proſpect of preſent happineſs always prevents 
them from diſcerning the evils that may en- 
ſue. Their forecaſt does not even reach from 
day to night. They are alternately ſilly children, 
and violent men. Every thing depends with them 
on the preſent moment. 
Gamins alone would lead them to n 
even if they were not naturally ſubject to that 
ſcourge of the human race. But as they have few 
phyſicians, or empirics of this kind to have re- 
courſe to, they ſuffer leſs from this diſtemper of 
the mind 'than more poliſhed nations, and are 
better diſpoſed to attend to the ſuggeſtions of 
reaſon which abate the violence of it. The Iroquois 
have a confuſed: notion of a firſt Being who go- 
verns the world at pleaſure, They never repine 
at the evil which this being permits. When 
ſome miſchance befals them they ſay ; the. man 
above will have it ſo; and there is, perhaps, more 
philoſophy in this ſubmiſſion, than in all th 
reaſonings and declamations of our philoſophers: 
Moſt other ſavage nations worſhip thoſe two firſt 
principles of good and evil, which occur to the 
human mind as ſoon as it has acquired any con- 
ception of inviſible ſubſtances. . Sometimes they 
worſhip a river, a foreſt, the ſun or the moon; 
in ſhort, any beings in which they have obſerved a 
certain power and motion; becauſe wherever they 
ſee motion, which they cannot account for, they 
45 ſuppols. there 1s a ſoul, 
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BOOK Tur ſeem to have ſome notion of a future 
XV. ſtate; but, having no principles of morality, they 
do not think the next life is a ſtate of reward for 
virtue, and puniſhment for vice. They believe 
that the indefatigable huntſman, the fearleſs and 
mercileſs warrior, who has flain or burnt man 
enemies, and made his own town victorious, wil 
after death pats into a country, where he will be 
ſupplied with plenty of all kinds of animals to 
ſatisfy his hunger; whereas thoſe who are grown 
old in indolence and without glory, will be for 
ever baniſhed into a barren land, where they will 
be eternally expoſed to famine and ſickneſs. Their 
tenets are ſuited to their manners and their wants. 
They believe in ſuch pleaſures and ſuch ſuffer. 
ings as they are acquainted with. They have 
more hopes than fears, and are happy, even in 
their deluſions. They are, however, often tor- 
mented with dreams. 70 | . 
I6NnoRANCE is naturally prone to connect ſome. 
thing myſterious with dreams, and to aſcribe them 
to the agency of ſome powerful being, who takes 
the opportunity, when our facultics are ſuſpended 
and lulled aſleep, of watching over us in the ab- 
ſence of our ſenſes. It is, as it were, a ſoul, dif- 
tinct from our own, that glides into us, to inform 
us of what is to come, when we cannot yet ſee it; 
though futurity be always preſent to that Being 
who created all things. „ | 
In the bleak and rough climates of Canada, 
where the people live by hunting, their nerves 
are apt to be painfully affected by the inclemency 
of the weather, and by fatigue and long abſti- 
nence. Then theſe ſavages have melancholy and 
troubleſome dreams; they imagine they are ſur- 
rounded with enemies; they ſee their town ſur- 
priſed, and deluged in blood; they receive inju- 
5 ries 
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_ ries and wounds; their wives, their children, their B Oo O k 

friends are carried off. When they awake, they XV. 
take theſe viſions for a warning from the gods; — 
and that fear which firſt inſpired them with this 
idea, adds to their natural ferocity, by the me- 
lancholy caſt it gives to their thoughts, and their 
gloomy complexions. The old women. who are 
uſeleſs in the world, dream for the ſafety of the 
commonwealth. Some weak old men alſo, like 
them too, dream on public affairs, in which they 

have no ſhare or influence. Young men who are 

unfit for war, or laborious excrciſcs, will dream 
too, that they may bear ſome part in the admi- 
niſtration of the clan. In vain hath it been at- 
tempted, during two centuries, to remove illuſi- 
ons ſo deeply rooted. The ſavages have con- 
ſtantly replied, Tou Chriſtians laugh at the faith 

206 have in dreams, and yet require us to believe 
things infinitely more improbable. Thus we fee in 
theſe untutored nations the ſeeds of e 
with all it's train of evils. 

Wenk it not for theſe melancholy fits and 
dreams, there would ſcarce ever be any contentions 
among them. Europeans, who have lived long in 
thoſe countries, aſſure us they never ſaw an Indian 
in a paſſion. Without ſuperſtition, there would be 
as few national as private quarrels. 

Palv Arz differences are moſt commonly ad- 

juſted by the majority of the people. The reſpect 
ſhewvn by the nation to the aggrieved party, ſoothes 
his ſelf- love, and diſpoſes him to peace. It is 
more difficult to prevent quarrels, or to put an 
end to hoſtilities between two nations. 

Wa often takes it's riſe from hunting. When 
two companies, which were ſeparated by a foreſt a 
hundred leagues in extent, happen to meet, and 


to — with each other's ſport, they ſoon 
quarrel, 
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BOO „ and turn thoſe weapons againſt one 

another which were intended for the deſtruction 
of bears. This flight ſkirmiſh is a ſource of eter- 
nal diſcord. The: a Party. vows mph 


| ea excited. 

Tax e of v war, — it appears 94 
ſaryz is not left to the judgment and deciſion of 
one man. The nation meets, and the chief ſpeaks. 
He ſtates the nature of the injury and cauſes of 
complaint. The matter is conſidered; the dangers 
and the conſequences of a rupture are . weighed. 

Ihe orators ſpeak directly to the point, without 
heſitation, without digreſſion, or without miſtak- 
ing the caſe; The arguments are diſcuſſed with a 
ſtrength of reaſoning and eloquence that arifes 
from the evidence and ſimplicity of the matter in 
diſpute; and even. with an. impartiality which is 
leſs affected by their ſtrong paſſions, than it is 
among us by a combination of ideas. If war be 
-unanimouſly determined by their giving a general 
ſhout, the allies are invited to join in it, which 

they ſeldom refuſe, as they always have ſome | in- 

jury to AEVENgE or ſome 19 to replace by wr 

Joners. yo 
Tus ſavages. next proceed to the election of a 
hict When a certain number of men afſemble 
to 
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tereſt is concerned, one perſon among them mult 


to exons an enterpriſe, in which common in- BO O K 


be appointed to guide the motions of the gt — 


tude, of whom he muſt be the common ſoul; 
ſoul Which muſt command them all as —_—— 
as it's. orders are iſſued to the members of the 
body which it inhabits, and which muſt be 
obeyed with as much diſpatch and punctuality. 
Whenever this identity ceaſes diſorder is intro- 
duced. It is no longer an army which hath the 
ſame object in view; it is a ſet of diſtinct officers 
ang ſoldiers who have each of them their particu- 
lar deſigns. _ That ſubordination which connects 
one hundred thouſand men with all their powers 
to one commander, is the chief circumſtance of 
diſtinctions between modern and ancient warriors. 
Among the latter, every man uſed to ſingle out 
his enemy, and pid him deſianee in the midſt of 
the throng. An engagement was nothing more 
than a great number of duels fought at the ſame 
time, upon a field of battle. It is not ſo at pre- 
ſent: our armies conſiſt of deep, large, and cloſe 
bodies of men, placed 1 Wn a line, preſſed toge- 
ther, and moving in all directions as one ſingle 
ody. . Formerly an engagement was a duel be- 
tween man and man, at preſent, it is a duel of 
WF: body of men againſt another. The Jeaſt want 
ubordination would bring on confuſion, and 
| e would occaſion a horrid maſſacre and a 

humiliating defeat. 

__ Taz diſlike which the ſavages of Canada kave 
for whatever may reſtrain their independence, 
bath not prevented them from perceiving the ne- 
ceſſity of having a military chief. They have 
always been Jed to action by commanders, and 
phyſiognomy hath been always attended to in the 
bee they have made of them. This might be 
| a very 
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B % 9 K A very fallacious, and event ridiculous, way of 
rming a judgment of men, where they have 
— been — — u h their infancy to diſguiſe their 
real ſentiments, and where, by a conſtant prac- 
tice of diſſimulation and artificial paſſions, the 
countenance is no longer expreſſive of the mind. 
But a ſavage, who is ſolely guided by nature, 
and is acquainted with it's workings, ſeldom 
_ miſtakes in the judgment be forms at firſt ſight. 
The chief requiſite, next to a warlike aſpect, is 
a ſtrong voice; becauſe, in armies that march 
without drums or clarions, in order more effec- 
tually to ſurpriſe the enemy, nothing is ſo proper 
to ſound an alarm, or to give the ſignal for the 
onſet, as the terrible voice of a chief, who ſhouts 
and ſtrikes at the ſame time. But the beſt re- 
commendations for a general are his exploits. 
Every one is at liberty to boaſt of his victories, in 
order that he may be the firſt to expoſe himſelf 
to march foremoſt to meet danger; to tell what 
he has done, in order to ſhew what he will do; 
and the ſavages think ſelf. commendation not un- 
becoming a bero who can ſhew his ſcars. 

Hz who is choſen to be chief, and to lead on 
the reſt in the path of glory, never fails to ha- 
rangue them. *©. Comrades,” ſays he, the 
bones of our brethren are ſtill uncovered. They 
% cry out ee us; we muſt ſatisfy them. 
“% Young men, to arms; fill your quivers; paint 
* yourſelves with gloomy colours that may ſtrike 
* terror. Let the woods ring with our war- 
< ſongs. Let us ſooth the dead with the ſhouts 
„ of vengeance. Let us go and bathe in the 
< blood of our enemies, take priſoners, and fight 
< as long as water ſhall flow in the rivers, and as 
long as the ſun and moon n ſhall remain fixed in 
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Ar theſe words thoſe brave men, who are eager BOOK 
for war, go to the chief, and ſay, We will ſhare the XV. 
danger with thee. So you ſhall, replies the chief; 
ve will ſhare it together. But as no perſuaſions are 
made uſe of to induce any one to join the army, 
leſt a falſe point of honour ſhould compel men of 
no courage to take the field, a man muſt undergo 
many trials before he can be admitted as a ſoldier. 

If a young man, who has never yet faced the 
enemy, ſhould betray the leaſt impatience, when, 
after long abſtinence, he is expoſed to the ſcorch- 
ing heat of the ſun, the intenſe froſts of the night, 
or the ſtings of inſects, he would be declared in- 
capable and unworthy to bear arms. Are the ſol- 
diers of our militias and armies formed in this | | 
manner? On the contrary, what a mournful and i 
ominous ceremony is our's! Men who have not 
deen able to eſcape being preſſed into the ſervice, 
or could not procure an exemption by purchaſe, 
or by virtue of ſome privilege, 'march heavily 
along, with downcaſt looks, and pale dejected 
faces, before a magiſtrate, whoſe office is odious 
to the people, and whoſe honeſty is doubtful. 
The afflicted and trembling parents ſeem to be 
following their ſon to the grave. A black ſcroll, 
iſſuing from a fatal urn, points out the victim 
which the prince devotes to war. A diſtracted 
mother in vain preſſes her ſon to her boſom, and 
ſtrives to detain him; he is torn from her arms, and 
ſhe bids him an eternal fare wel, curſing the day 
of her marriage, and that of her delivery. It is 
not certainly by ſuch ſacrifices that good ſoldiers 
are to be acquired. It is not with ſuch ſcenes of 
diſtreſs and conſternation that the ſavages go to 
meet victory. They march out in the midſt of 
feſtivity, ſinging and dancing. The young mar- 
ried women follow their huſbands for a day or 
„ tWo, 
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B O O k two, without ſhewing any ſigns of grief or ſortow. 
 F\Y- Theſe women, who do not even utter a groan in 
| the pangs of child-birth, would ſcorn to ſoften 
the minds of the defenders and avengers of their 
country, by the tears even of tenderneſs and com- 
Tu weapons of theſe ſavage nations are a kind 
of ſpear, armed with ſharp bones, and a ſmall club 
of very hard wood, of a round figure, and with —_ 
one cutting edge. Inſtead of theſe laſt, ſince their 
acquaintance with the Europeans, they make uſe” 
of a hatchet, which they manage. with amazing 
dexterity. Moſt of them have no inſtrument of 
defence: but if they attack the paliſades that ſur- 
round a town, they cover their body with a thin 
plank. Some of them uſed to wear a kind of 
cuiraſs, made with plaited reeds; but they left 
it off, on finding it was not proof againſt fire- 
arms. CO Pu OO Wong Fury & Wn 0 
Tux army is followed by dreamers, who aſſume 
the name of jugglers, and are too often ſuffered to 
determine the military operations. They march 
without any colours. All the warriors, who are 
almoſt naked, that they may be the more alert in 
battle, rub their bodies with coal, to appear more 
terrible, or with mould, that they may not be fo 
eaſily ſeen at a diſtance, and by that means may be 
better able to ſurpriſe the enemy. Notwithſtanding 
their natural intrepidity and averſion for all dif- 
guiſe, their wars Ae carried on with artifice. Theſe 
ſtratagems, common to all nations, whether ſavage 
or civilized, are become neceffary to the petty 
nations of Canada: They would have totally de- 
ſtroyed one another, had they not made the glory 
of their chiefs to conſiſt in bringing home all their 
companions, rather than in ſhedding the blood of 
their foes. Honour, therefore, is to be gained 
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Theſe people, whole ſenſes have never been im- 


_ paired, are extremely quick in their ſmell, and 


-can diſcover the places where men have trod. By 
the keenneſs of that and of their ſight, it is ſaid 


they can trace footſteps that are made upon the 
ſhorteſt graſs, upon the dry ground, and even 
upon ſtone; and from the nature of the footſteps 
can diſcover to what nation the adventurers belong. 
Perhaps, they may do this by the leaves from the 
foreſts which always cover the ground. © 

Wu they are ſo fortunate as to ſurpriſe the 
enemy, they diſcharge a whole volley of arrows, 
and fall upon them with their clubs or hatchets. 
If they are upon their guard, or well intrenched, 


they retreat if they can; if not, they fight till they 


conquer or die. The victorious party diſpatch 
the wounded whom they cannot carry off, ſcalp 
the dead, and take ſome priſoners. 
Tux conqueror leaves his hatchet upon the 
field of battle, having previouſly engraven upon 
it the mark of his nation, that of his family, and 
eſpecially his own picture; that is to ſay, an oval 
with the figures marked on his own face. Others 
paint all theſe enſigus of honour, or rather tro- 
phies of victory, on the ſtump of a tree, or on a 
piece of the bark, with coal mixed up with ſeveral 
colours. To this they add the hiſtory, not only 
of the battle, but of the whole campaign, in hiero- 
glyphic characters. Next to the picture of the 
general, the number of his ſoldiers is marked by 
ſo many lines; that of the priſoners by ſo many 
little images, and that of the dead by ſo many 
human figures without heads. Such are the ex- 
preſſive and technical ſigns which, in all original 
ſocieties, have preceded the art of writing and 
printing, and the voluminous libraries which = 
ut, | the 


71 
by falling upon the enemy before he is prepared. B OO K 
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' BOO Kthe palaces of the rich and idle, and embarraſs the 
XV. minds of the learned. 


Tx hiſtory of an Indian war is but a ſhort 
one; they make haſte to deſcribe it, for fear the 
enemy ſhould rally and fall upon them. The con- 
queror glories in a precipitate retreat, and never 
ſtops till he reaches his own territory and his own 
town. There he is received with the warmeſt 
tranſports of joy, and finds his reward in the ap- 


pelwkwauſes of his countrymen. A debate then enſues, 


how the priſoners, who are the only advantage of 
their victory, ſhall be diſpoſed of. Co 
Taz moſt fortunate of the captives are thoſe 
who are choſen to replace the warriors who fell in 
the laſt action, or in former battles. This adop- 
tion has been wiſely contrived, to perpetuate na- 
tions, which would ſoon be deſtroyed by frequent 
wars. The priſoners being once incorporated into 
a family, become couſins, uncles, fathers, bro- 

thers, huſbands; in ſhort, they ſucceed to any 
degree of conſanguinity, in which the deceaſed 
ſtood, whoſe place they ſupply ; and theſe affec- 
tionate titles convey all their rights to them, at 
the ſame time that they bind them to all their 
engagements. Far from being averſe for attach- 
ing themſelves with all proper affection to the 
family that has adopted them, they will not refuſe 
even to take up arms againſt their own country- 
men. Yet this is ſurely a ſtrong inverſion of the 
ties of nature. They muſt be very weak men, 
thus to ſhift the object of their regard with the 
viciſſitudes of fortune. The truth is, that war 
ſeems to cancel all the bonds of nature, and to 
confine a man's feelings to himſelf alone. Hence 
ariſes that union between friends among the ſa- 
vages, which is obſerved to be ſtronger than that 
which ſubſiſts between relations. Thoſe who are 
. = 40 
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tached, than thoſe who are born together, or 
under the ſame roof. When war or death has 


177 
to Goh: and die together, are more firmly at-B OO K 


XV. 


diſſolved that conſanguinity which is cemented by 


nature, or has been formed. by choice, the ſame 
fate which loads the ſayage with chains, gives him 
new relations and friends. Cuſtom and common 
conſent have authorized this ſingular law, which 
undoubtedly ſprang from neceſſity. 

Bur it ſometimes happens that a priſoner re- 
Galen this adoption; ſometimes that he is excluded 
from it. A tall handſome priſoner had loſt ſeve- 
ral of his fingers in battle. This circumſtance 
vas not noticed at firſt. Friend, ſaid the widow 
to whom he was allotted, we had choſen: you to live 

with us; but in the condition you appear, unable #0 


fight and to defend us, of what uſe is life to you! 


Death is certainly preferable. I am of the ſame 
opinion, anſwered the lavage. Well then, replied 
the woman, this evening you ſhall be tied to the ſtake. 
For your own glory, and for the honour of your family 
who have adopted you, remember to behave like a man 


of courage. He promiſed he would, and kept his 


word. For three days he endured the moſt cruel 
torments, with a conſtancy and cheerfulneſs 
that ſet them all at defiance. His new family 
never forſook him, but encouraged him by their 
applauſc, and ſupplied him with drink and to- 


- - bacco in the midſt of his ſufferings. What a 


1 of virtue and ferociouſneſs! Every thing 

s great in theſe people who are not enſlaved. 
This is the ſublime of em in * it's harrore 
and it's beauties. 

IE captives whom. none chuſe to > adopts. are 
| ſoon condemned to death. The victims are 
prepared for it by every thing that may tend to 

inſpire: them with a fondneſs for life. The beſt 
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B O 9 K eg the kindeſt uſage, the moſt endearing names, 


are laviſhed upon them. They are even ſome- 
times indulged with women to the very moment 
of their ſentence. Is this compaſſion, or is it a 
refinement of barbarity? At laſt a herald comes, 
and acquaints the wretch that the pile is ready. 
Brother, ſays he, he patient, you are going to be 
burnt. «Very well brofher, ſays the priſoner, 1 thank 
on. 

/ Tnese words are received with general ap- 
plauſe; but the women are the moſt violent in 
their expreſſions of the common joy. She to 
whom the priſoner is delivered up, inſtantly in- 


vokes the ſhade of a father, a huſband, a ſon, the 


deareſt friend, whoſe death is till anrevenged. 
Draw near, he cries, Jam preparing a feaſt for thee. 
Come and drink large draughts of the broth I intend. 
to give thee. This warrior is going to be put into the 

cauldron. They will apply hot hatchets all over his 
body : They — him. They will drink out of 


His ſcull ; Thou ſhalt be avenged and ſatisfied. 


nls furious woman then ruſhes upon her vie- 
tim, who is tied to a poſt near the fiery pile, and 
by ſtriking or maiming him, ſhe gives the ſignal 
for the intended cruelties. There is not a wo- 
man, or child, in the clan whom this ſight has 
brought together, who does not take a part in 
torturing and ſlaying the miſerable captive. Some 


Pierce his fleſh with firebrands; others cut it in 


ſlices; ſome tear off his nails; while others cut 
off his gy wot roaſt them, and devour them. be- 
fore his face. Nothing ſtops his executioners 


but the fear of haſtening his end: they ſtudy to 
prolong his ſufferings for whole days; and ſome- 
times they make him linger for a wee. 
I x the midft of theſe torments, the hero fings, 

in a darbarous but heroic manner, the glory. of 
Fs his 


I 
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his former victories; he ſings the pleaſure he for- B O 3 K 1 | 
merly took in laying his enemies. His expiring 1 
voice is raiſed, to exprels the hope he entertains YT Wh 


of being revenged; and to tell his perſecutors 
that they know not how to avenge their anceſ- i 
tors, whom he had maſſacred. He chuſes to 4 
bid defiance to his executioners, the moment WY 
when their rage appears rather ſlackened; and 
he endeavours to excite it anew, in order that the 
exceſs of his ſufferings may diſplay the exceſs of 
his courage. It is a conflict between the victim 
and his tormentors; a dreadful challenge between 
conſtancy in ſufferings, and obſtinacy in'torturing. 
But the ſenſe of glory predominates. Whether | my 
this intoxication of enthufiaſm ſuſpends, or wholly | 
benumbs, all ſenſe of pain; or whether cuſtom "vp - 
and education alone produce theſe prodigies of 
| heroiſm, eertain it is, that the ſufferer dies with- 
out ever ſhedding a tear or heaving a ſigh. Let 1 
fanatics of all falſe religions no longer boaſt the | 1 
conſtancy of their martyrs: the ſavage of nature | 1 
goes beyond all their miraculous accounts. 0 
How ſhall we account for this inſenſibility? Is | 
it owen to the climate, or to the manner of life? i: | 
Colder blood, thicker humours, a conſtitution h wy 
rendered more phlegmatic by the dampneſs of the ft 
air and the'ground, may doubtleſs blunt the irrt- | 4 
tability of the nervous ſyſtem in Canada. Men A 
who are conſtantly expoſed to all the inclemen- Ji! 
_ cies of the weather, the fatigues of hunting, and 9 
the perils of war, contract ſuch a rigidity of fi- wt 
| bres, ſuch a habit of ſuffering, as makes them i 
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infenſible to pain. It is ſaid the ſavages are ſcarce — 19 

ever convulſed in the agonies of death, whether | fn 

they die of ſickneſs or of a wound. As they | 104 

have no apprehenſions, either of the approaches i 

or the conſequences of death, their imagination | 
| 


2 | does 
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B O O k does not ſuggeſt that artificial ſenſibility againft 

XV. which nature has guarded them. Their whole 

| = Y © life, whether conſidered in a natural or moral 
| Lviev, is calculated to inſpire them with a contempt 
| for death, which we ſo much dread; and to ena- 
ble them to overcome the ſenſe of pain, which is 

increaſed by our indulgences. 9 EY. 

Bor a circumſtance ſtill more aſtoniſhing in the 
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are governed by good laws; which, at the ſame 
ttime that they protect the ſubject, reſtrain him 
E | 'from committing injuries. Vengeance is not a 
1. -very lively principle in wars that are carried: on 
; between great nations, becauſe they have but 
| little to fear from their enemies. But in © thoſe 
-petty nations, where a conſiderable ſhare of the 
power of the ſtate belongs to cach individual, 
where the loſs of one man endangers the whole 
community, war is nothing elſe than a ſpirit of 
revenge that actuates the whole body. Among 
bj independent men, who entertain a degree of eſteem 
for themſelves, which can never be felt by men 
who are under ſubjeQion ; among ſavages whoſe 
affections are very lively, and confined. to a few 
objects, injuries muſt neceſſarily be reſented to 
the greateſt degree, becauſe they affect the perſon 
in the moſt ſenſible manner: the aſſaſſination of 
a friend, of a ſon, of a brother, or of a fellow- 
citizen, muſt be avenged by the death of the 
aſſaſſin. Theſe beloved ſhades are continually 
calling out for vengeance from their graves. 
They wander about in the foreſts, amidſt the 
1 „%% mournful 
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mournful accents of the birds of night; they ap- B Q OK 


| pear in the phoſphorus and in the lightning ; ; and 
ſuperſtition pleads for them in the afflicted or in- 


_— hearts of their friends. | 
WIEN we conſider the hatred which the 1 


8 


of theſe ſavages bear to each other; the hardſhips 


they undergo; the ſcarcity they are often expoſed 
to; the frequency of their wars; the ſmall num- 


ber of inhabitants; the numberleſs ſnares we lay 


for them ; we cannot but foreſee that, in leſs than 
three centuries, the whole race will be extin&. 
What judgment will poſterity form of this ſpecies 


of men, who will exiſt only in the deſcriptions 


of travellers? Will not the accounts given of 
the ſavages appear to them in- the ſame light as 
the fables of antiquity do to us? It will ſpeak of 


them, as the Centaurs and Lapithz are ſpoken 


of by us. How many contradictions will not 


poſterity diſcover in their cuſtoms and manners! 


Will not ſuch of our writings as may then have 
eſcaped the deſtructive hand of time, paſs for 
romantic inventions, like thoſe which Plato has 
| left us concerning the ancient Atlantica ? | 


Tux character of the North-Americans, as we The 


ench 


| Hon deſcribed it, had ſingularly diſplayed itſelf — 
in the war between the Iroquois and the Algon- deldy 
quins. Theſe two nations, the moſt numerous in take a part 


Canada, had formed a kind of confederacy. The 


in the wars 
of the ſa- 


former, who tilled the ground, imparted their pro- vages? 


ductions to their allies, who in return ſhared with 
them the fruits of their chace. Connected by 
their reciprocal wants, they mutually defended 
cach other. During the ſeaſon when all the la- 
bours of agriculture were interrupted by the ſnow 
on the ground, they lived together. The Algon- 


__ went a hunting: and the * ſtaid at 
e home, 


i 
| 
| 


* 
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B © © x home, to ſkin the beaſts, cure the fleſh, and drefs 


the hides. | ET Cel eee fdts 

IT happened one year that a party of Algon- 
quins, who were not very dextrous, or much uſed 
to the chace, proved unſucceſsful. The Jroquois, 
who attended them, deſired leave to try whether 
they ſhould ſucceed better. This requeſt, which 
had ſometimes. been complied with, was not 
granted. Irritated at this unſcaſonable refuſal, 


they went out privately in the night, and brought 


home a great number of animals. The Algon- 
quins greatly. mortified, to blot out the very re- 
membrance of their diſgrace, waited till the Iro- 


quois huntſmen were aſleep, and put them all to 


death. This maſſacre occaſioned a great alarm. 


The offended nation demanded juſtice, which was 
| haughtily refuſed ; and they were given to under- 
{tand that they muſt not expect the ſmalleſt ſatis» 
faction. e e 


* 


Tux Iroquois, enraged at this contemptuous 
treatment, vowed that they would either be re- 
venged, or that they would periſh in the attempt. 
But not being powerful enough to venture. to at- 


tack their haughty adverſaries, they removed to 


a greater diſtance in order to try their ſtrength, 


and improve their military ſkill, by making war 


againſt ſome leſs formidable nations. As ſoon as 
they had learnt to approach like foxes, to attack 


like lions, and to fly like birds, as they expreſs 


themſelves, they were no longer afraid to:encoun» 
ter the Algonquins; and, therefore, carried on a 
war againſt them with a degree of ferociouſneſs 
proportionable to their reſenement. 
Ix was juſt at the time when theſe animoſities 
were kindled throughout Canada, that the French 
made their firſt appearance in that country. The 


Montagnez, who inhabited the lower parts of the 


1 river 
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river-St. Lawrence ; the Algonquins, who were B 00k 


| ſettled upon it's banks, from Quebec to Montreal; 

the Hurons, who were diſperſed about the lake 
that bears that name; and ſome leſs conſiderable 
nations, who wandered about in the intermediate 
ſpaces; were all inclined to favour the ſettlement 
of the ſtrangers :. theſe ſeveral nations combined 
againſt the Iroquois, and, unable to withſtand 
them, imagined that they might find in their new 
gueſt an unexpected reſource, which would in- 
ſure them ſucceſs. From the opinion they enter- 
tained of the French, which ſeemed as if it were 
formed upon a thorough knowledge of their cha- 


racer, they flattered themſelves they might engage 


them in their quarrels, and were not difappointed. 

Champlain, who ought to have availed himſelf of 
the ſuperior knowledge of the Europeans to effect 
a reconciliation between the Americans, did not 


even attempt it. He warmly eſpouſed the inte- 


reſts of his neighbours, and NG cons them in 
purſuit of their enemy, 

Taz country of the Iroquois was near eighty 
leagues in length, and more than forty in breadth. 
It was bounded by the lake Erie, the lake Onta- 

rio, the river St. Lawrence, and the celebrated 
countries ſince known by the names of New-York 
and Penfſylvania, The ſpace betwcen theſe vaſt 
limits was watered by ſeveral fine rivers, and was 
inhabited by five nations, which could bring about 
twenty thouſand warriors into the field; though 
they are now reduced to leſs than fifteen hundred. 

They formed a kind of league or aſſociation, not 
unlike that of the Swiſs or the Dutch. Their 
deputies met once a year, to hold their feaſt of 
union, and to deliberate on the intereſts of the 
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BOOK Tnovo the Iroquois did not expect to be again 


E attacked by enemies who had ſo often been con- 


quered, they were net unprepared. The engage- 
ment was begun with equal confidence on both 
fides ; one relying on their uſual ſuperiority; the 
other on the aſſiſtance of their new ally, whoſe 
fire-arms could not fail of inſuring the victory. 
And, indeed, no ſooner had Champlain, and the 
two Frenchmen who attended him, fired a ſhot, 


VPhich killed two chiefs of the Iroquois, and mor- 


tally wounded a third, than the whole army fled 
in the utmoſt amazement and conſternation. 

Tuts alteration in the mode of attack induced 
them to think of changing their mode of defence. 
In the next campaign, they judged it neceſſary to 
intrench themſelves, to elude the'force of wea- 
pons they were unacquainted with. But their 


' precaution was ineffectual. Notwithſtanding an 


obſtinate reſiſtance, their intrenchments were for- 
ced by the Indians, ſupported by a briſker fire from 


2 greater number of Frenchmen, than appeared in 


the firſt expedition. The Iroquois were almoſt all 
Killed or taken. Thoſe who had eſcaped from 


the engagement were precipitated into a river, and 


drowned. | 

Tuls nation would probably have been de- 
ſtroyed, or compelled to live in peace, had not 
the Dutch, who in 1610 founded the colony of 


New Belgia in their neighbourhood, furniſhed 
them with arms and ammunition. Poſſibly too 
they might ſecretly foment their diviſions, the furs _ 


taken from the enemy during the continuance of 


hoſtilities being a greater object than thoſe they 


could procure from their own chace. However 


this may be, this connection reſtored the balance 


between both parties. Various hoſtilities and in- 
juries were committed by each nation, which 
weakened 
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weakened the ſtrength of both. This perpetual B O O Kk 
ebb and flow of ſucceſs, which, in governments, XV., 
actuated by motives of intereſt rather than of * 
revenge, would infallibly have reſtored tranquil- 
lity, ſerved but to increaſe animoſities, and to 
exaſperate a number of little clans, bent upon 
each other's deſtruction. The conſequence was, 
that the weakeſt of theſe petty nations were ſoon 
deſtroyed; and the reſt were gradually reduced to 
nothing. . 25 

Tunes deſtructive events did not however con- The 
tribute to advance the power of the French. In 3 
1627, they had only three wretched ſettlements, makes no 
ſurrounded with pales. The largeſt of theſe con- —— 
tained but fifty inhabitants, including men, wo- of this. 
men, and children. The climate had not proved 
deſtructive to the people ſent there: though ſe- 
vere, it was wholeſome, and the Europeans - 
ſtrengthened their conſtitutions without endanger- 

ing their lives. The little progreſs they made was 
entirely owen to an excluſive company, whoſe 

chief deſigns were not ſo much intended to create 

a national power in Canada, as to enrich them- 
ſelves by the fur trade. This evil might have 

been immediately removed, by aboliſhing this 
monopoly, and allowing a free trade ; but it was 

Not then time to adopt ſo ſimple a theory. ' The 
government, however, choſe only to employ a 

more numerous aſſociation, compoſed of men of 
greater property and credit. 
Tux gave them the diſpoſal of the ſettlements 

that were or ſhould be formed in Canada, together 

with a power of fortifying and governing them as 

they thought proper, and of making war or peace, 

as ſhould beſt promote their intereſt. The whole 

trade by ſea and land was allowed them for a term 

of fifteen years, except the cod and whale fiſne- 

ries, 
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B 00 K ries, which were left open to all. The beaver'and 
XV. all the fur trade was granted to the company for 


To all theſe were added further encourage - 
ments. The king made a preſent of two large 
ſhips to the company, which conſiſted of ſeven 
hundred proprietors. Twelve. of the principal 


were raiſed to the rank of nobility. Gentlemen, 


and even the clergy, already too rich, were in- 


vited to ſhare in this trade. The company were 
allowed the liberty of ſending and exporting all 


kinds of commodities and merchandiſe, free of 
any duty whatſoever. . A perſon, who exerciſed 


any trade in the colony for the ſpace of fix years, 


was entitled to the freedon of the ſame trade in 
France. The laſt favour granted them was the 
free entry of all goods manufactured in thoſe diſ- 
tant regions. This ſingular privilege, the mo- 
tives of which it is not eaſy to diſcover, gave the 
manufactures of New France an infinite advan- 
tage over thoſe of the mother-country, who were 
encumbered with a variety of duties, letters of 
maſterſhip, charges for ſtamps, and with all the 


impediments which ignorance and avarice had 
multiplied without end. | 


In return for ſo many marks of partiality, the 
company, which had a capital of a hundred thou- 
ſand crowns'*, engaged to bring into the colony, 
in the year 1628, which was the firſt year they 


enjoyed their charter, two or three hundred arti- 
ficers of ſuch trades as were fitteſt for their pur- 


Pole ; and ſixteen thouſand men before the year 
1643. They were to provide them with lodging 
and board, to maintain them for three years, and 
afterwards to give them as much cleared land 


as would be neceſſary for their ſubſiſtence, with 


* 12, So0l. 


a ſuſſi- 
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« ſufficient quantity of grain to ſow it the firſt B 00K 


Fear. 3 | | 
. FoxTuNsz did not ſecond the endeavours of go- 
vernment in favour of the new company. The 


firſt ſhips they fitted out were taken by the Eng- 


liſh, who were lately at variance with France, on 
account of the ſiege of Rochelle. Richelieu and 
Buckingham, who were enemies from jealouſy, 


from perſonal character, from ſtate intereſt, and 


from every motive that can excite an irreconcile- 
able enmity between two ambitious miniſters, 
took this opportunity to ſpirit up the two kings 
they governed, and the two nations they were en- 
deavouring to oppreſs. The Engliſh, who fought 

for their intereſts, gained the advantage over the 
French; and the latter loſt Canada in 1629. The 
council of Lewis XIII. were ſo little acquainted 


with the value of this ſettlement, that they were 


inclined not to demand the reſtitution of it; but 
the pride of the leading man, who, being at the 
head of the company, conſidered the incroach- 
ments of the Engliſh as a perſonal inſult, pre- 
vailed with them to alter their opinion. They 


met with leſs difficulty than they expected; and 


Canada was reſtored to the French, with peace, 


in 1631, by the treaty of St. Germain en 


Laye. 8 | : | wo | 
Tux French were not taught by adverſity. The 
| fame ignorance, the ſame negligence, prevailed 


after the recovery of Canada as before. The mo- 


nopolizing company fulfilled none of their engage- 
ments. This breach of faith, far from being pu- 


niſhed, was, in a manner, rewarded by a pro- 


longation of their charter. The clamours of all 
Canada were diſregarded at ſuch a diſtance; and 
the deputies, ſent to repreſent it's wretched ſitua- 
tion, were denied acceſs to the —_— 
S198) | timi 
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B O o K timid truth is never ſuffered to approach, but is 
awed into filence by threats and puniſhments, 

This behaviour, equally repugnant to humanity, 
private intereſt and good policy, was attended 

with ſuch conſequences as might enen be « EX» 

pected from it. 

IE French had orig: their ſettlement i im- 
properly. In order to have the appearance of 
reigning over an immenſe track of country, and 


to draw nearer to the furs, they had placed their 


habitations at ſuch a diſtance from each other, 
that they had ſcarce any communication, and 
Vere unable to afford each other any aſſiſtance. 
The misfortunes which were the reſult of this im- 
prudence had not produced any alteration in their 
conduct. The intereſt of the moment made them 
always forget the paſt, and prevented them from 
foreſeeing the future. They were not properly in 
a ſocial ſtate, ſince the magiſtrates could not ſu- 
perintend their morals, nor government Rey 

tor the ſafety of their perſons and property. 
Tux audacious and ardent Iroquois ſoon per- 
ceived the defect of this conſtitution, and pur- 
ſued meaſures to avail themſelves of it. The 
weak bands of ſavages which had been ſheltered 
from their fury, deprived of that ſupport which 
conſtituted their ſecurity, ſoon fled before them. 
The firſt ſucceſs inſpired the Igoquois with the 
hopes of compelling their protectors to eroſs the 
ſea again, and even of being able to deprive theſe 
foreigners of their children, that with them they 
might fill the place of thoſe warriors they had 
Joſt in the preceding wars. To avoid theſe cala- 
mities and humitiations, the French were obliged 
to erect, in each of the diſtrits which they occu- - 
pied, a kind of fort, where they took refuge; and 
mean they 3 their proviſions and their 
cattle, 
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cattle, at the approach of theſe irreconcileable B © > © K 


foes. Theſe paliſadoes, commonly ſupported by 
ſome indifferent guns, were never forced, and 
perhaps even. never blocked up; but whatever 
was found on the outſide of the intrenchments, 
was either deſtroyed, or carried off by theſe bar- 
barians. Such was the miſery and deplorable 
ſtate of the colony, that it was reduced to ſub- 
ſt upon the charitable contributions which the 
miſſionaries received from Europe. 

The French miniſtry, at length awakened from The 
their lethargy by that general commotion which — 1 
at that time agitated every nation, ſent a body of from their 
four hundred well-diſciplined troops to Canada in ipactivity. 


1662. This corps was reinforced two years after. vhich 127, 


— 


The French gradually recovered an abſolute ſu- change was 


periority over the Iroquois. Three of their * 


tions, alarmed at their loſſes, made propoſals for 
an accommodation; and the other two were ſo 
much weakened, that they were induced to ac- 
cede to it in 1668. At this time the colony firſt 
enjoyed a profound peace, which paved the way 
for it's proſperity ; and a freedom of trade con- 
tributed to ſecure it. The beaver trade alone 
continued to be monopolized. . 

Tuis revolution in affairs -cneited 2 
T he former coloniſts, whoſe weakneſs had till 
then confined them within their ſettlements, now 
ventured to extend their plantations, and culti- 
vated them with greater confidence and ſucceſs. 
All the ſoldiers, who conſented to ſettle in the 
New World, obtained their diſcharge, together 
with a grant of ſome property. The officers had 
lands given them in proportion to their rank. 
The former ſettlements were improved; and new 
ones eſtabliſhed, wherever the intereſt or ſafety 
of the colony required it. * * and acti- 
a 1 8 vity 
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B W O'K vity occaſioned an increaſe of traffic with the In- 


_ diane,” and revived the intercourſe between both 
continents. This proſperity ſeemed likely to re- 
ceive additional advantages from the care taken 
by the ſuperintendants of the colony, not only to 
preſerve friendſhip with the neighbouring nations, 
but Hkewiſe to eſtabliſn peace and harmony 
among themſelves. Not a ſingle act of hoſtility 
was committed throughout an extent of four or 
five hundred leagues; a circumſtance, perhaps, 
unheard- of before in North America. It ſhould 
ſeem that the French had kindled the war at 
their arrival, any: to . it the more Wo 
| Oy 

Burr this adieu could not continue ambit: 
ple who were always armed for the chace, 


unleſs the power that had effected it ſhould pre- 


ſerve it by the ſuperiority of it's forces. The 
Iroquois, finding this precaution was neglected, 
reſumed that reſtleſs diſpoſition ariſing from their 
love of revenge and dominion. They were, how- 
ever, careful to continue on good terms with all 
who were either allies or neighbours to the 
French. Notwithſtanding this moderation, they 
were told that they muſt immediately lay down 
their arms, and reſtore all the priſoners they had 
taken, or expect to ſee their country deſtroyed, and 
their habitations burnt down. This haughty ſum- 
mons incenſed their pride. They undes, that 
they ſhould never ſuffer the leaſt incroachment on 
their independence; and that they ſnould make 
the French ſenſible, that they were friends not to 
be neglected, and enemies not to be deſpiſed. But, 
as they were ſtaggered with the air of authority 
that had been affumed, they complied in part with 
the terms required of them; and the 8 Was 
thus 0 A : 
| Bor 


IN THE EAST AND WEST INDIES. 
Bur this kind of humiliation rather increaſed BOOK 


the reſentment of a people more accuſtomed to 
commit than to ſuffer injuries. The Englith, who 


gia, and remained maſters of the territory they 


had acquired, which they had called New York, 


availed themſelves of the diſpoſitions of the Ero- 
quois. They not only excited the ſpirit. of diſ- 
cord, but added prefents to induce them to break 
with the French. The ſame artifices were uſed to 
feduce the reſt of their allies. Thoſe who adhered 
to their allegiance: were attacked. All were in- 
vited, and ſome compelled to bring their beaver 
and other furs to New York, where they ſold at a 
higher price than in the French colony. 
DENON VILLE, who had lately been ſent to ca- 
nada to enforce obedience to the authority of the 
proudeſt of monarchs, was impatient of all _— 


inſults. Though he was in a condition not onl y 


to defend his own. frontiers, but even to incroac 
upon thoſe of the Iroquois; yet, ſenſible that this 
nation muſt not be attacked without being de- 


ſtroyed, it was agreed that the French ſhould re- 
main in a ſtate of ſeeming inaction, till they had 


received from Europe the neceſſary reinforcements 


for executing fo deſperate a reſolution. Theſe. 
fuccours arrived in 1687; and the colony had then 
11,249 perſons, of whom about one-third. were : 


able to bear arms. 


NoTwITHSTANDING this ſuperiority of forces, 


Denonville had recourſe to ſtratagem; and diſho- 


noured the French name among the ſavages by an 


infamous perfidy. Under pretence of terminat- 
ing their differences by negociation, he bafely 
abuſed the confidence which the Iroquois repoſed 
in the Jeſuit Lamberville, to allure their chiefs to 
a conference. As ſoon as they arrived, they: were 


4 | WE: | put 
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een 
in 1664 had diſpoſſeſſed the Dutch of New Bel- 


py 
* 
1 
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BOOK put in irons, engen a ehe and ſent to the 
. galliez. 4 
£ On. the firſt report of this. athens the old 
man ſent for their miſſionary, and addreſſed him 

in the following manner: We are authorized by 
every motive to treat you as an enemy, but we 
* cannot reſolve to do it. Lour heart has had no 
« ſhare in the inſult that bas been put upon us; 
« and it would be unjuſt to puniſh you for a 
<« crime you deteſt ſtill more than ourſelves. But 
“ you muſt leave us, Our raſh young men might 
«. conſider you in the light of a traitor, who has 
4 delivered 4D! the chiefs of our nation to ſname- 
« ful flavery.”.,,, After this ſpeech, theſe ſavages, 
whom the Europeans have always called barbari- 
ans, gave the miſſionary ſome guides, who con- 
ducted him to a, place of enen then both 
parties took up. Arms. Ae te nn e 
Tux French preſentiy ſpread. terrax, among the 
we ade ufen * Sen, lakes; i cot 


FO 


= — was a — the — 
of. any permanent advantage. This ineteaſed the 
boldneſs of the Iroquois who lived near the French 
| ſettlements, where; they. repeatedly committed the 
moſt dreadful ravages. The planters, finding their 
labours deſtroyed by theſe depredations, which | 
deprived them of. the means of repairing the da- 
mages they had ſuſtained, ardently;, wiſhedi for 
peace. Denonville's temper. coineided with their 
wiſhes; but it was no eaſy, matter to paeify an ene - 
my rendered implacable by ill uſage. Lamber- 
ville, who ſtill maintained his former aſcendant 
over them, made overtures of, peace, which were 
; lilencs to. nnn 3 42 . ' $152 a 49 835 
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- Waius theſe- negociations were carrying on, aB 99 K 
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| ck born in the foreſts, known by the 3 


name of Le Rat, the braveſt, the moſt reſolute, the 
moſt intelligent ſavage ever found in the wilds of 
North America, arrived at Fort Frontenac with 
a choſen band of Hurons, fully determined upon 


exploits worthy of the reputation he had acquired. 


He was told that a treaty was actually on foot; 
that the deputies of the Iroquois were upon the 
road to conclude it at Montreal; and that it 
would be an inſult upon the French governor, if 
hoſtilities ſhould be carried. on againſt a nation 
with which they were negociating a peace. | 

Le Rar, piqued that the French ſhould bus 
enter into negociations without conſulting their 
allies, reſolved to puniſh them for their preſump- 
tion. He lay in wait for the deputies, ſome of 


whom were killed, and the reſt taken priſoners. 


When the latter told him the purport of their 
voyage, he feigned the greater ſurpriſe, as Denon- 
ville, he ſaid, had ſent him to intercept them. 
In order to carry on the deceit more ſucceſsfully, 
| he immediately releaſed them all, except one, 
whom he pretended to keep, to replace one of his 
Hurons who had been killed in the fray. | He 
then haſtened to Michillimakinac, where he pre- 
ſented; his priſoner to the French commandant, 
who, not knowing that Denonville was treating 
with the Iroquois, cauſed the unhappy ſavage to 
be put to death. Immediately after this, Le Rat 
ſent for an old Iroquois, who had long been a 
| ping among the Hurons, and gave him his 


iberty to go and acquaint his nation, that, while 


the French were amuſing their enemies with ne- 


gociations, they continued to take priſoners and 
murder them. This artifice, worthy of the moſt 


infamous European policy, ſucceeded as the ſa- 
Vor- „ O | vage 
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O KR vage Le Rat deſired. The war was renewed with 


XV. greater fury than ever, and laſted the longer, as 


a 
» 
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the Engliſn, who about that period were engaged 


in a conteſt with France, on account of the depo- 
ſition of James II. thought it their intereſt to 


make an alliance with the Iroqu ois. 
A Engliſh fleet, which failed from Europe in 


1690, appeared before 8 in October, to 
lay ſiege to the place. 


pect but a faint reſiſtance, as the ſavages were 
to make à powerful diverſion, to draw off the 


principal land- forces of the colony. But they 


were compelled ſhamefully to relinquiſh the en- 
terptiſe, after having ſuſtained'great loſſes. The 


cauſes of this diſappoiritment merit ſome diſcuſ- 


ſion. he : 5 | * > 
Wren the Britiſh miniſtry projected the reduc- 


tion of Canada, they determined that the land 
and ſea forces ſhould arrive there at the ſame time. 


This wiſe plan was executed with the btmoſt ex- 
actneſs. As the ſhips were: ſailing up" the river 


St. Lawrence, the troops” arched by land, in 
order to reach the Nene of aRion'at the ſame in- 
ſtant as the fleet. They were nearly arrived, 


when che Iroquois, who conducted and ſipported 


them, recollected the hazard they ran in leadin 8 


their allies to the conqueſt of Quebec. Situated 


as we are between two European nations, faid 


they in a council which they held, each powerful 
enough to deſtroy us, both intereſted" in our de- 
ſtruction, when they no longer ſtand in need of 
our aſſiſtance; what better meaſure can we take, 


than to ptevent the one from being viftorious 
over the other? Then will each of them be com- 


pelled to court our alliance, or to bribe us to a 


neutrality, ' This ſyſtem, which ſcemed to be 
dictated by the ſame kind of deep policy as _ | 


icy had reaſon to ex- 
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which directs the balance of Europe, determined B; © O K 
the Iroquois to return to their reſpective homes XV. 
under various pretences. Their defection obliged 460 ps 
the Engliſh to retreat; and the French, now in 
ſecurity on their lands, united all their forces with 
as much unanimity as ſucceſs for the defence of 
their capital. K SEE... 504 FF 9. 25 
The Iroquois, from motives of policy, ſtifled 
their reſentment againſt the French, and were at: 
tached rather to the name than to the intereſts of 
England. Theſe two European powers, there - 
fore, irreconcileable rivals to each other, but ſe- 
parated by the territory of a ſavage nation, equally 
apprehenſive of the ſuperiority of either, were 
prevented from doing each other ſo much injury 
as they could have wiſhed, The war was carried 
on merely by a few depredations, fatal to th 
coloniſts, but of little conſequence to the ſevera 
nations concerned in them. During the ſcene of 
cruelties exerciſed by the ſeycral parties of Eng- 
liſh” and Iroquois, French and Hurons, whoſe 8 
rayages extended one hundred leagues from 
home, ſome. ations were performed, which 
ſeemed to render human nature ſuperior to ſuch 
%% in 
Sonn French and Indians having joined in an 
| 1 that required a long march, their pro- 
vilions began to fail. The Hurons caught plenty ol 
of game, and always offered ſome to the French, | 
who were not ſuch ſkilful huntſmen. The latter j 
would have declined accepting this generous offer; 4 
Tou ſhare with ut the fatigues of war, ſaid the | j 
ſavages, it it but reaſonable that'we ſhould ſhare | | 
with you: the neceſſaries of life ; we ſhould not be men 
if we acted &therwiſe with men. If ſimilar inſtances 
of magnanimity may have ſometimes occurred 
e , g's £5 RING 
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Ton doft wrong, ſaid Onontag 


they would be afhamed to live am d 
of heroiſm 15 ma nanimity.| 2 
Ryſwick put ; 4 Gigs ad {> thi ; 
ealamities of Lütoße and the hoſtilities in Ame 
rica. The Hurons and the Iroquois, us Well As 


HISTORY or SETTLEMENT S. AND TRADE 
B 0 © K among Europeans, the following 3 is peculiar, to 1 


_ |; 5 
ART of Ae6iuivis: being ore eee 
party of the French and their allies were advanc- 


ing with ſuperior forces, they fled with precipi- 


tation. They were headed by Onontague, who 
was 2 hundred years old. He ſcorned to fly with 
the reſt; and choſe rather to fall into the handꝭ of 


the enemy; ; though he had nothing to expect but 
exquiſite torments. What a ſpectacle to ſce:four 
hundred barbarians (eager in tormenting an old 
man; who; far from complain ing, treated the 
and upbraided 

ſtooped to be the ſlayes 
of thoſe vile Europeans! One of his tormentors, 


F tetiels with the-utmoſt comernp, 
the Hurons with havin; 


provoked at his invectives, ſtabbed him in three 
places, to put an end to his rel cated. inſults. 
to ſhorten my He, thou would, 235 had more time 
to learn to die hike a nan. And ate theſe the men 
whom the French and Engliſh 8 
ing to extirpate for a century 3 P erhaps 


ITE ße ace of 


the French and Engliſh, were ſenſible that they 


required a long continuance of peace,” to _ 


The furs 


are the 


the loſſes they had ſuſtained in war. 


dians began to recover themſelves; the 2 
peans reſumed their labpurs; and tlie fur trade, 


the firſt that could be — into with a nation 
of huntſmen, was more firmly eſtabſiſſed. 


BEFORE the diſcovery of 8 the fotefts 15 
| foundation with which it was over · run were little more than 
of ew! the extenſive haunt of wild 'bealts, whit "had 


* 'multiphied 
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LT prodigiouſly ; ; becauſe the few men B 00 K 


who lived in thoſe deſerts having no flocks or 


tame animals, left more room and more food for negiens 
ſuch as were. wandering and free like. themſclyes. between 
If the nature of the climate did not afford an in- — he 
finite variety, each ſpecies produced, at leaſt, a India. 


multitude of individuals. But they at laſt paid 
tribute to the ſovereignty. of man, that cruel 
power which; hath always: been exerciſed in a man- 
ner ſo fatal to every living creature. Having 


neither arts nor huſbandry to ęmploy them, the 
ſavages fed and clothed themſelves entirely with 


tbe wild beaſts they deſtroyed..,; As ſoon as luxu- 
ry had led us to make uſe.of their ſkins, the na- 
tives waged. a perpetual war againſt them; which 
was the more, 7 as it procured them plenty, 
and a variety of gratifications, which they were 
unaccuſt uſtomed to 3. and — Sar deſtructire, as 
they bad 05 n uſe oe Hur fire: arms. is 
fatal, induſtry pi e woods of Canada, 
_ occaſioned agregt quan 1 5 provigons variety 
of, furs to be brought into t be France; 
ome. of which were, conſumed 1 9 kingdom, 


and the reſt diſpoſed of in the neigh ghbouring coun- 


143 


ihe Mo #9 {theſe furs, were already known in 


= Pe 3..t e from the northern parts of 
car Wei here, but in too ſmall. quantities to 
demand. Caprice and novelty, 


mags 


the mot errcountries. | It ma 1. not be i improper 
to give. ſome ane det. of th 
requelte 5 „en 3, 

Tux FN is a V( voracious animal. which. runs or 
ſwims along the banks or the lakes of rivers, com- 


0 lives upon fiſh, and when that fails, fd 
ecd 


them more or leſs in faſhion, ſince 
it. To deen Toons 0 be for the intereſt of the . 
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feed upon graſs,-or the rind of aquatic plants. 


From his manner and place of living he has been 
ranked amongſt amphibious; animals, who can 
equally live in the air and under water; but im- 


properly, ſince the otter, like all other land ani- 
mals, cannot live without reſpiration. He is found 


in all thoſe countries which abound in water, and 


are temperate, but is more common and much 
larger 1 in the northern parts of America. His hair 
is no where ſo black or ſo fine; a circumſtance the 


more fatal to him, as it expoſes him more to the 


purſuits of man. 


ing pole: cat, becauſe his urine, which he voids in 


THz pole-cat is in EY eſtimation among the 
Canadian huntſmen. There are three ſpecies of 
this animal; the firſt is the common pole: cat; the 


ſecond is called the mink; and the third, the Rink- 


his fright when he is purſued, is ſo offenſive, that 


it infeQs the air, at a great diſtance,, 'Their * hair 
1s darker, more 8lolly, mY more Led than in 


Europe. 0 4 g 22 Ft * F 1 L 


EveN E. rat. in forth-America } is valuable for 


| his ſkin. . There, are. two ſorts. eſpecially. whoſe 
ſkin is an article of trade. | The one, which is 
called the Opoſſum, i is twice as large a as an Euro- | 


pean mt. His hair is commonly of a ſilver grey 
ſometimes of a clear white. The female has 566 


under her belly, which ſhe can open and ſhut at 
pleaſure, When ſhe is purſued, the puts her 5 
young ones into this bag, and runs away with 


them. The other, which is called the muſk-rat, 


becauſe his teſticles contain muſk, has all the cha- 


racteriſtie qualities of the beaver, of which he ſeems 


to be a diminutive, and ** kin is Spiced for 8 


the ſame purpoſes. 


Taz ermine, which is about te: fize w_ a 


ſquirrel, but not quite o * has the ſame 


1 | lively | 


* 1 5 bs 
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quic that the eye cannot follow them. The 


tip of his long and buſhy tail is as black as jet, 
His hair, which is yellow as gold in — 4 5 


turns as white as ſnow in winter. This lively 
and light animal is one of the beauties of Cana- 
da; but, though ſmaller than the Sable, 01 is not fo 


common. 


Tux martin is only to be met avith in + vole 
© countries, in the center of the foreſts, far from all 
| habitations, is a beaſt of prey, and lives upon 
birds. Though it is but a foot and a half long, it 


Jeaves prints on the ſnow, that appear to be the 


footſteps of a very large animal; becauſe it always 

jumps along, and leaves the marks of both feet 
together. It's fur is much eſteemed, though far in- 
ferior to that ſpecies which is diſtinguiſhed by the 
name of the Sable. This is of a ſhining black. 
The. fineſt among them are thoſe” whoſe ſkin is 
the moſt brown, and- reaches along the -back 
quite to the tip of the tail. The martin. fel. 
dom quit the inmoſt receſſes of their impenetra- 
ble woods more than once in two or three years. 
The natives think 1 it portends a good winter; that 
is, a great quantity of inow,: ang. conſequently 


good ſport. 
Taz. animal which the ani called Lynx, 


5 known! in Siberia b n name of the Ounce, i is 


only called the wild - cat in Canada, where it is 
ſmaller than in our hemiſphere. This animal, to 
| whom vulgar error would not have attributed very 
piercing eyes, if he were not endowed with the 


faculty of ſeeing, hearing, and ſmelling at a diſ- 


tance, lives upon what game he can catch, which 
be purſues to the very tops of the talleſt trees. 
His fleſh is known to be very white and well 


5 Apa ; but he 1s hunged Wy ye the- 2 
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B 99 K of>his Mkin;* the hair of which is very long, and 
An ſine light grey, but leſs eſtecmed than that 
ofthe fon. 0 5 36 T6r td at Sf: 2A Ami. 
is carnivofous and miſchie vous animal is a 
nttwe of the 'frozen'elimates, where nature affords 
inglfew vegetablet; ſedms tò compel all animals 
to vat ofle another,0 ln warmer elfmates he. hat 
loſt much of his original beauty, and his fur is not 
fo fine. . In the morth, it has remained long, ſoft, 
and fol; ſometimes white, ſometimes brown, 
and often red or andy The fineſt of any is that 
which is black; bùt this is more ſcaree in Canada 
than in Muſcovy; which hes further north, and 
is not fo damp. W i 60305 T6517 no} 1418 Wirt 
BEs IDE theſe ſmaller furs, North-America ſup- 
pPulies us with ſkins ef the ſtag, the deer, andithe 
roechbuck; of the mooze-deer, called there Cari- 
bou g gand af the elk, which is called Orignak. 
Theſc two laſt kinds, which in our hemiſphere 
are only found towards the polar vircle, the elk 
| vn this „nde, and the mooze:deer beyondz::are to 
be met with? in America- in more ſouthern flati- 
rides, This may be owen to the cold being more 
imenſe in America, from fingulur ceauſes which 
make an exception torhe'pgenera! law vf natùre; 
or it may Poffibly arifeifrom theſe freſh lands being 
leſgifrequented byideſtydAivemen. -iTheirftrong, 
faſt / andꝰ warm ſkingomake excellentigarinents, 
which are'very light, all thefeolanimaleure hunt- 
edo by the Europeans i buttheſavapobrhaverre- 
ſervechthe chace of the beat to themſebb es it be. 
ing their favourite fport, and beſt adapted to their 
,warlike manners, their ſtrength and heit bravery, 
andi eſpeuially to their want. 
I cold and ſevere elimate; the Bears is moſt 
Tommonly black. As he is rather ſhy than fierce, 
anſtead of a cavern, he chuſes for a 
1 . 27 place 
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| place the hollow rotten trunk of an old tree. B O. K 
There he fixes himſelf in winter, as high as he can 4 . i 
c_ As he is very fat at the end of autumn, : 
much covered with hair, takes no exe — 
5 and] is almoſt always aſleep, he muſt loſe but little 
by perſpiration, and conſequently muſt ſeldom 
want to go abroad in queſt of food. But he is 
forced out of his retreat by it's being ſet fire to; 
and as ſoon as he attempts to come down, he falls 
under a ſhower-of arrows before he can reach the 
The Indians feed upon his fleſh, rub 
5 — with his greaſe, and clothe themſelves 
with his ſkin, Such was the deſign of their pur- 
ſuit after the bear, when a new ena directed 
them towards the beaver. 28 778 8 111 * ka, {7 1 
Tims animal poſſeſſes all the driendly diſpoſi Figure ef 
tions fit for ſociety, without being: ſubject, gas we Tang _ 
Are; tothe vices or misfortunes attendait upon it. diſpoſition, 
Formadiby nature for ſocial- life, he ia endowed 274 form 
with. an inſtinqt adapted tothe preſervation and mer. 
propagation of his ſpecies ;This: animal, whoſe 
tender, ꝓlaintive accents, and whole - ſtriking ex- 
amplcy draw tears of admiration! and pity from the 
humanes philofapher h who contemplates his life 
and mannersg| this harmleſs animal, who never 
hurts any living creature, neither carnivorous nor 
ſanguinary, is become the ſebject of man's moſt 
earneſt, purſuit, and the one which the ſavages 
hunt after with the greateſt eagerneſs and cruelty : 
a circumſtance owen to the unmerciful rapaciouſ- 
neſs of the moſt poliſhed nations of Europe. 
Tur beaver is about three or four feet long, 
but bis weight amounts to forty or ſixty pounds, 
which is the conſequenee of the largeneſs of his 
muſcles. His head, which; he carries downwards, 
is like that of a rat, and his back raiſed in an arch 
above zit like, that of a mouſe. Lueretius has 
, obſerved, 


— 


232 k obſerved, nor ag man 8 ——_ given him to 


make uſe of them, but that he had bands given 


_ him, and has made uſe of them, Thus hs bea. 


ver has webs at his hindern feet, and be ſwims with 
them. The toes of his fore · feet are ſeparate; and 
anſwer the purpoſe of hands; the tail, which is 
flat, oval, and covered with ſcales; he uſes to 
carry loads and to work nb; z dhe has four ſharp 
inciſors or cutting teeth, which ſcrvg him inſtead 
of carpenter's tools. All theſe inſtruments, which 
are in a manner uſeleſs while he lives alone, and 
do not then diſtinguiſh him from other animals, 
are of infinite ſervice; when he liyes in ſociety, 
and enable him to diſplay a-degrec of .; Jgenuny 
uperion to all inſtinQ,.,, i 
Wiruour paſſions, without a deſire of doing 
injury to-any, A Dy co wig when be does not 
nie in ſociety, he ſcarcely. ventures to defend 
himſelf. He never bites unleſs he be, caught. 
But in the ſocial ſtate, in lieu of Weapons, he has a 
variety of contrivances to ſecure himſelf without 
. and to live without committing or ſuffer- 
ing any injury. This peaceable and even, tame 
animal is nevertheleſs, independent; he is a ſlave 
to none, becauſe all his wants are — ee er 
ſelf : he enters into ſocicty, but w 94 ſerve, 
nor does he pretend to co Benn 7 —— Akad. 
bours are directed by a ſilent in Rink. ... IE 
Ir is the common, want of ſubſiſtence and; pro- 
pagation that calls the beavers home, and collects 
them together in ſummer to build their towns 
againſt winter. As carly as June or: July, they 
come in from all quarters, and aſſemble, to the 
number of two or three hundred; but always by 
the water ſide, becauſe theſe republicans are to 
live on the water, to ſecure themſelves from inva- 
ion. - ne ** give the preference to ſtill 


lakes, 
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lakes, it unfrequented diſtricts, becauſe there he b 32 * 


waters are always at an equal height. When 
they find no pools of ſtanding water, they make 
one in the midſt of rivers or ſtreams, by means 


* tt ; 


of a cauſeway or dam. The very plan of this 


contrivance implies ſuck a complication of ideas, 
as our ſhort-ſighted reaſon would be apt to think 
above any capacity but that of an intelligent 
being. The firſt thing to be erected is a pile a 
hundred feet long, and twelve feet thick at the 
baſis, which ſhelves away to two or three feet in 
a flope anſwerable to the depth of the waters. 
To Kren work, or to facilitate their labour, they 
chuſe the ſhalloweſt" part of the river. If they 
find a large tree by the water. ſide, they fell it, fo 
that it falls acroſs the ftream. If it ſhould be 
larger in circumference than a man's body, they 
ſaw it throuj 


of by in The branches are ſoon'lopped 
e induſtrious 'wotkmen, ''who'want<to 


faſhion it into a beam. A number of ſmaller 
trees afc felled and prepared for the intended pile. 
Some drag theſe trees to the river-ſide, others 


„or rather gnaw the foot with their by 


| wink over with them to the place where the cauſe. 


is to de rated. But tlie queſtion is, how 
_ theſe arimals Arc to fink them in the water 
with the affiſtance only of their teeth, tail, and 
feet: their contrivance is this. With their nails 


they dig a hole in the ground; or at the bottom 


of the water,” With their teeth they reſt the large 
end of the ſtake againſt the bank of the river; or 
againſt” the great beam that lies acrofs. With 
their feet raiſe the ſtake” and ſink it with the 
end downwards into the hole, where it 
ante upright. ' With their tails they make mor- 
ter, with which they fill up all the vacaneies be- 


wen the 2 which are bound together with 
twiſted 
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ugs; and thus the pile is conſtrued: 


hy Phe 4 0 0 | tht dam! is oppoſite to the current; : 
—.— more effetually the force of the water 


in ety, refiſtance, andthe ſtakes. are driven 
dad or wh op portion to the inclination of 

ne. The ſtakes art planted perpendicu- 

og on "the fide where the water is to fall; and, 


in örder to opet 4 drain which may 1 ien this 


effect of the lope ane weight of the cauſeway, 
*make'two or thiree"bp hips at the 10 of ha 

by which part of the waters of fi five u nay run 
—_ SHIL98H1D:, D494 EONS 1 : 
"Wire thi work hee by the d ole b body 

ofthe re public, <every me mber con ders 3% 
ding ep hinge "Each eatipany \duil Peg 
Water up! the ile. Theſe huts ps pref from 
fett Toten N in ter, u upon an (IJ OG 43 Fal or 
rbund fpot. Söme ate two Er chice fte hi 9 


according to the number of families or houſe hols 


| Each Hut contains 3 at 1eaff twWôe or ber e anc 


temor fiſteen. The walls,” whether Hi N rl 
Jin 


1 55 
top ati perfecthy n ar and fotid both "with 
without.” Erbe) are” varniſhed with 4, kind of 

"water an 1 5 


ternal att Ev very a martmerithas two openi 8, ON 
onthe land Ude, 40 enable the e $2; wel 
viſions; the 11 55 on, the fide next EY 
the ſtream, to facilitate their eben, 700 he A 
proattFof the enemy; that 1. f IA de- 


dow” of the honfe opens to the water, There 


they take the freſſ air i the day-time, ie 


1 


ſerves to fence them agaitiſt the ice, which col-⸗ 


jects to the thickneſs of two or three feet.” The * 


a — to — the ice from' ſtopping 
"op" 
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1 this window, reſts npon two. Cakes that er E 
a 28 to carry off the water rem wry 55 houſe, and ** 
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10 0 By inclination and reciprocal choice, after | 1 
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| m if happineſs may be 1 


Jumm e agree to ere * winter to · 
gether. They prepare for this by the ſtock of 
proviſions they lay up in September. The happy 


couple retire into their hut in the: autumnal ſea- N 


fon, which is not leſs favourable to love than the 
ſpring! If the ſcaſon of flowers invite the birds 
2 the ſky to propagate in the woods, the ſeaſon 

of fruiis, perhaps, excites the inhabitants of 


the earth as powerfully to the reproduction of 


their ſpecics. The; winter at leaſt gives leiſure 
for amorous purſuits, and i in this lr | , 
nſates the advantages of other ſeaſons. 


The couple then never quit each other. Their 


whole time is conſeerated to love,; from which 
neither labour nor any other object can divert 
them. The females conceive, and 


the earth. Towards the end of winter, however, 
the mothers bring forth their young ones, which 


have been conceived in autumn; BT while the 
father ranges all the woods, allured by the ſweets: 


of the ſpring, leaving to his little family the rem 


be took up in bis narrow cell, the mother ſucklee 
and nurſes them, to the number of two or three; 


then ſhe takes them out along with her in her ex- 
curſions, in ſearch of; cray and other +fiſh, and 
green: bark, to recruit her own ſtrength, and to 
feed them, till the ſeaſon of labour rẽturns 
Taus doth this republic live in ſocieties Which 
might diſtantiy be compared to a large Carthu- 
ſian convent. But they have only the appearance 
id to dwell ia 
theſe 


the en. 
dearing pledges of this univerſal paſſion of nature. 

E. dome Jdunthiny.. day ſhould chance to enliven 
this melancholy ſeaſon, the happy couple gu 
out of their hut, to walk on the borders of 
the: lake or the river, there to eat ſame freſh 
bark; and to breathe the ſalutary exhalations of 
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theſe two ' ſorts of communities, it muſt be ac BOOK 


knowledged that it is by very oppoſite means; 
ſince in the former, happineſs conſiſts in follows. 
ing nature; while in the latter it conſiſts in 
_ thwarting and deſtroying her. But man, in his 
folly, thinks he has found out the path of -wiſc 
dom. A number of perſons live together in a 
kind of ſociety, which preeludes for ever all in- 
tercourſe between the two ſexes. The men and 
the women are placed in diſtinct cells, where, 
to make them happy, nothing more would be re- 
quired, than that they ſhould live together. There 
they conſume their beſt days, in ſtifling, or in 
execrating the propenſity that attracts them to 
each other; even through the priſons and grates 
of iron, which have been raiſed to prevent them 
from indulging every tender and innocent emo- 
tion of the heart. Can any thing be more inju- 
rious, as well as inhuman; than theſe gloomy 
and ferocious inſtitutions, which deprive man of 
his nature; and render him ſtupid and ſilly, under 
pretence'of making him *fimilar to- angels? God 
of Nature! It is at thy tribunal that we muſt 
appeal, againſt all 'thoſe laws, which injure the 
moſt beautiful among thy works, by condemning 
them to ſtate of ſterility, eomrary to thine om 
inſtitutions! For art thou not a truly plaſtie and 
fruitful Being; thou who hath created man from 
nothing, and taken him out of chaos; thou, who 
doth continually cauſe life to be renewed even 
from death itſelf ? Who is it that beſt ſings forth 
thy praiſes, the ſolitary being who diſturbs the 
filence of the night to celebrate thee” among the 
| tombs, or the happy people, who glorify thee, in 
| tuating the wonders of thy works? 
Seon is the ſyſtem of the republican, induſtri- 


ous, . ſkiled in architecture; 
uns | | | provident 
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BO OK provident.and: ſyſtematical- in it's plans of police 
XV. and ſociety, whoſc: gentle and inſtructive manners 


oe have been deſeribing. Happy, if his coat did 


not tempt mercileſs and ſavage man to deſtroy his 
buildings and his race. It has frequently hap- 
pened, when the Americans have demoliſhed the 
ſettlements of the beavers, that thoſe indefati- 
gable. animals have had the reſolution to rebuild 
them in the very ſame ſituation for ſeveral ſum- 
mers ſucceſſively. The winter, is the time for 
_ attacking them. Experience then warns them of 
their danger. At the approach of the huntſmen, 
one of them ſtrikes a hard ſtroke with his tail 
upon the water; this ſignal ſpreads a general 
alarm throughout all the huts of the common- 
wealth, and every one tries to ſave himſelf under 
the ice. But it is very difficult to eſcape all the 
ſuares chat are laid for this harmleſs tribe. 
Sou rTIIAAES the huntſmen lie in wait for them; 
unt as theſe animals ſee and hear at a great diſ- 
tance, it ſeldom happens that they are ſhot by the 
water - ſide, and they never venture ſo far upon 
land as to be caught by ſurpriſe. If the beaver 
be wounded before he takes to the water, he has 
always time enough to plunge in; and, if he dies 
afterwards, he is loſt, becauſe he finks, and never 
riſes again. 

A Mok certain way. of catching. beavers. is, by 
laying traps in the woods, where they cat the ten- 
der bark of young trees. Theſe traps are baited 
with freſh flips of wood, and as ſoon as the beavers 
touch them, a great weight falls and cruſhes their 
loins. The man, who is concealed near the place, 
haſtens to it, ſeizes the animal, and; having. killed 
it, carries it off. 

 TazRe are other mechods. more commonly and 
fucceh ly practiſed. The huts are ſometimey | 


attacked, 


Ls 
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attacked, in order to drive out the inhabitants, B 3 


who are watched at the edges of the holes that ,_ 
have been bored in the ice, where they ' cannot 
avoid coming to take in freſn air. The inſtant 
they appear, they are killed. At other times, the 
animal, driven out of his retreat, is entangled in 
the nets, ſpread for ſome toiſes round his hut, the 
ice being broken for that purpoſe. If the whole 
Colony is to be taken at once, inſtead of breaking 


down the fluices to drown the inhabitants, a 


ſcheme that might, perhaps, be tried with- effect 
in Holland, che cauſeway is opened, in order to 
drain off thewater from the pool here the beavers 
live. When they are thus left dry, defenceleſs, 
and unable to efeape, they may be caught at plea· 
ſure, and deſtroyed at any time; but care is al- 
ways taken to leave a ſufficient number of males 
and females to preſerve the breed; an acł of ge- 


netoſity, which in reality proceeds only from 


avarice. The cruel foreſight of man only ſpares 
à few, i in order to have the more to deſtroy. The 
beayer, whoſe: plaintive cry ſeems to implore his 


clemency and pity, finds in the ſavage, rendered 
cruel by the Europeans, only an implacable ene- | 


my,” whoſe enterpriſes are undertaken, not fo: 
much to ſupply his on wants; -an te furniſſr für. 
perfluities to another world. t 89% 
Ive compare the manners; the Poßcca and the 
induſtry of the beavers, with+the wandering lite 
of the ſavages of Canada; we-ſhall-be inclined te-: 
admit, making -allowanee for- the: ſuperiority: of 
man's faeulties above thoſe of animals, that- the 
beaver was much fyrther advanced in the arts of 
ſocial life, than his purſuer, When the Europeans 
firſt, brought their talents and improvements to 
Not Amerie. ee ee r 
„ VoL V. Ao -- — —* . e 5 12 Ane 
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hi B 8 9 K Tus beaver, an older inhabitant of that world 
Til than man, and the quiet poſſeſſor of regions ſo 
LF = adapted to his fpecics, had employed that 
| tranquillity he had enjoyed for many ages, in the 
improvement of his faculties. In our hemiſphere, 
man has ſeized upon the moſt wholeſome and 
Fertile regions, and has driven out or ſubdued all 
other animals. If the bee and the ant have pre- 
| ſerved their laws and government from the jea- 
wh lous and deſtruQtive dominion of tyrant man, it 
A has been owen to the ſmallneſs of their ſize. It 
is thus we ſee ſome republics in Europe, without 
ſplendour or ſtrength, maintain themſelves by 
their very weakneſs, in the midſt of vaſt monar- 
by chies, which muſt ſooner or later ſwallow them 
Th | up. But the ſocial quadrupeds, baniſhed into 
nl uninhabited climates, - unfit for their increaſe, 
1111 have been unconnected in all places, incapable 
| ok uniting into a community, or of improving 
their natural ſagacity; while man, who has re- 
duced them to that precarious ' ſtate, exults in 
their degradation, and ſets a high value on that 
1 ſuperior nature and thoſe rational powers, which 
1 conſtitute a perpetual | diſtinction between” his 
ſpecies and all others. 
Bnurzs, we are told, bring trorhings to 8 | 
tion: their operations, therefore, can x me- 
chanical, and do not imply any principle ſimilar 
to that which actuates man. Without examining 
in what perfection eonſiſts; whether the mo 
civilized being be in reality the moſt —— 
Whether he does not loſe in the property of his 
perſon what he acquires in * rt of | 
things; or, —— what 1s added 3 25 
ments is not ſo much ſubtracted from his ries. 
tion: it mult be acknowledged, that the beaver, 
which in Europe is a — ſolitary, timo- 
| 1 rous 
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rous and ſtupid animal, was in Canada acquaint- B Ok 


ed with civil and domeſtic government; knew 


how to diſtinguiſh. the proper ſeaſons for labour Ya 


and reſt, was acquainted with ſome rules of archi- 


tecture, and with the curious and learned art of 


conſtruQing dikes; yet he. had attained to this 
degree of improvement with feeble and imperfe& 
tools. He can hardly ſee the work he performs 
with his tail. His teeth, which anſwer the pur- 
| Poſes of a variety of tools, are circular, and con- 
fined by the lips. Man, on the contrary, with 
hands fit for every purpoſe, hath in this ſingle or- 

an of the touch all the combined powers of 

rength and dexterity. Is it nat to this advantage 
of organization that he owes the ſuperiority of 
his ſpecies. above all others? It is not becauſe 
his eyes are turned towards heaven, as thoſe of all 
birds are, that he is the lord of the creation; it 


is becauſe he is provided with hands, capable of 


every exertion, and of adapting themſelves to 
every ſpecies of induſtry; hands, ever ready to 
ſtrike terror into his enemies, to defend or to 
aſſiſt him. His hand is his ſceptre, that arm 
which he lifts up to heaven, to find out, as it 
were, his origin; he, at the ſame time, marks 
his dominion with it over the earth, by deſtroy- 
ing and ravaging the face of the globe. The 
ſureſt ſign of the population of mankind is the 
depopulation of other ſpecies. That of the bea- 
vers gradually decreaſes and diſappears in Cana- 


da, ſince the Europeans have been in queſt of | 


Tanin ſkins vary with the climate, both in co- 


lour and quality. In the ſame diſtrict, however, 


where the colonies of civilized beavers are found, 
there are ſome that are wild and ſolitary. Theſe. 


animals, who are ſaid to be expelled the ſociety 
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he their ill behaviour, live in à ſubterraneous re- 
treat, and have neither lodging nor ſtorehouſe. 
They are called earth beavers. Their coat is 
dirty, and the hair on their backs is worn off by 
rubbing againſt the cave which they dig for their 
habitation. The hole they make, and which com- 
monly opens into ſome pond or ditch full of wa- 
ter, ſometimes extends above a hundred feet in 


length, and riſes Sradually! in a ſlope, to facilitate 


their eſcape from inundations when the waters 


ſwell. Some of theſe beavers are ſo wild as'to 


manners. A; 


diſclaim all communication with their natural 
element, and live entirely on land. In this 


they reſemble our otters in Europe. " Theſe wild 
beavers have not ſuch fleek hair as thoſe that 


live in ſociety; their furs are anfwerable to their | 


e 


BEAVERSG are found in Cres Sm the thir 
tietk to the ſixtieth degree of north latitude. 


"There are but few towards the ſouth; but they 


increaſe in number, and grow darker, as we ad- 


vance towards the north. In the country of the 


Illinois, they are yellow and ſtraw- coloured; 

higher up in the country, they are of à light cheſ⸗ 

nut; to the north of Canada, of à dark cheſnut; J 
and ſome are' found” that are quite black, and 


Welz are reckoned the fineſt. Vet, in this'cli- 
mate, the coldeſt that is inhabited by this ſpecies, 


ſome among the black tribes are quite white; 


others white, ſpeckled with grey, and ſometimes 


with ſandy ſpots on the rump; ſo much does na- 
ture delight | in ſhewing the gradations of warmth 


and cold, and their various influences,” not only 


on the fi ure, but on the very covering of anĩi- 


mals. The value that is ſet upon them, depends 


upon the colour of their ſkins. © Some of them 


are ſo little in eſteem, that it is not thought 


worth 
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worth while to kill them; but theſe are not com- B O 0 K 


monly found. * 


Tux fur trade was the firſt which the Europeans 11 
carried on in Canada. It was begun by the French places, and 


colony at Tadouſac, a port ſituated thirty leagues 
below Quebec. About the year 1640, the town of 


Les Trois Rivieres, at the diſtance of twenty-five trade was 


leagues above the capital, became a ſecond mart. 
In proceſs: of time all the; fur trade centered in 
Montreal. The ſkins were brought thither on 
- canoes made of the bark of trees, in the month of 
June. The number of Indians who reſorted to 
that place increaſed, as the fame of the French 
ſpread further. The account of the reception 
they had met with, the fight of the things they 
had received in exchange for their goods, all con- 
tributed to increaſe this traffic. Whenever they 
returned with a freſh. ſupply of furs, they always 


brought a new nation along with them. This a 


kind of fair was opened, to which the ſeveral 
tribes of that vaſt continent reſorted. 


” a 9 7 


Tax Engliſh grew jealous of this branch of 


o of „ 


wealth; and the colony they had founded at New 

Vork, ſoon found means to divert the ſtream of 
this great circulation. As ſoon as they had ſe- 
cured a ſubſiſtence, by beſtowing their firit at 
tention, upon agriculture, they began to think of 
the fur trade, which was at firſt confined to the 
country of the, Iroquois. The five nations of that 
name would not ſuffer their lands to be traverſed, 

in order to give an opportunity of treating with 
other ſavage nations, who were at conſtant enmity 
with them; nor would they allow thoſe nations 
to come upon their territories, to ſhare in compe- 
tition with them the profits of the trade they had 
opened with the Europeans. But time having 
extinguiſhed, or rather ſuſpended, the national 
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8 0 O K hoſtilities between the Indians, the Engliſh fpread 
XV. , themſelves over the country, and the ſavages 
flocked to thein from all quarters. This nation 

had infinite advantages to give them the pre- 

ference to their rivals the French. Their voyages 

were carried on with greater facility, and conſe- 

_ quently they could afford to underſeil them. 
They were the only manufacturers of the coarſe 
cloths that were moſt ſuitable to the ſavages. 
The beaver trade was free among them; where- 
as, among the French, it was, and ever has been, 
ſubject to the tyranny of monopoly. It was by 
this freedom, and theſe privileges, that they en- 

groſſed moſt of the trade that rendered Montreal 

Mt Coroner poorer: 

=: Ar this time the French in Canada indulged 

11 themſelves more freely in a cuſtom, which at firſt 

1 had been confined within narrow bounds. Their 

| inclination for frequenting the woods, which was 
that of the firſt coloniſts, had been wiſely reſtrained 
within the limits of the territory belonging to the 
colony. Permiſſion was, however, granted every . 
year to twenty-five perfons to go beyond theſe 
Fits, in order to trade with the Indtans. The 
fuperiority which New-York was acquiring, was 
the cauſe of increafing the number of theſe per- 
miſſions. They were a kind of patents, which 
the patentees might make uſe of either in perſon 
or by proxy, and continued a year or more. The 
produce of the ſale of theſe patents was affigned, 
by the governor of the colony, to the officers, or 
their widows and children, to hoſpitals and miſ- 
fionaries, to ſuch as had diſtingurſhed themſelves 
by ſome great action, or ſome uſeful under- 
taking; and ſometimes even to the creatures of 
the governor, who fold the patents himſelf. The 
money he did not give away, or did not chafe 
| 55 | to 
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to keep, was put into the public coffers; but he B oo K 
was not- accountable to any one for the manage- jd 


mentof/ nei nt notions. y 
Tais cuſtom was attended with fatal conſe- 
quences. Many of theſe traders ſettled among the 
Indians, to defraud their partners, whoſe goods 
they had diſpoſed of. A. greater number ſettled 
among the Engliſh, where the profits were greater. 
The immenſe lakes, frequently agitated with vio- 
lent ſtorms ; the caſcades, which render navigation 
ſo dangerous up the broadeſt rivers.in the whole 
world; the weight of the canoes, the proviſions, 
and the bales of goods, which they were forced to 
carry upon their ſhoulders. at the carrying places, 
where the rapidity or ſhallowneſs of the water 
obliged them to quit the rivers, and purſue their 
journey by land, proved the deſtruction of ſeveral 
perſons. Some. periſhed in the ſnow and on the 
ice, by hunger, or by the ſword of the enemy. 
Thoſe who returned to the colony with a profit 
of ſix or ſeven hundred per cent. were not always 
on that account more uſeful members, as they gave 
themſelves up to the greateſt exceſſes, and by 
their example produced in others a diſlike to at- 
tention and induſtry. Their fortunes were diſſi- 
pated as ſuddenly as they were amaſſed; like thoſe 
moving mountains which 2 whirlwind raiſes and 
_ deſtroys at once, on the ſandy plains: of Africa. 
Moſt of theſe travelling traders, exhauſted with 
the exccſlive fatigues which their avarice prompt- 
ed them to undergo, and the licentiouſneſs of a 
wandering and diſſolute life, dragged. on a pre- 
mature old age in indigence and infamy. The 
government took cognizance of theſe irregulari- 
ties, and changed the manner of carrying on the 
fur trade. 7 % A 5 . 80 EET 
1 6 55 Tur 
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BOOK Tur French had for a long time been inceſ- 
XV. ſantly employed in erecting a number of forts, 


— 


America. 


which were thought neceſſary for the preſervation 
and aggrandizement:of their ſettlements in North 
Thoſe built on the weſt rand ſouth of 
the river: St. Lawrence were large and ſtrong, 
and were intended to reſtrain the ambition of the 
Engliſh. + Thoſe which were conſtructed on the 


ſeveral lakes; in the moſt important poſitions, 


farmed a chain whichcextended northward to the 
diſtance of a thouſand leagues from Quebec; but 
they were only miſerable palliſades, intended to 
keep the Indians in awe, to ſecure their alliance, 
and the produce of their chace There was a 
garriſon in each, more or leſs numerous, accord- 


ing to the importance of the poſt, and of the ene- 


mies who' threatenedtit. It was thought proper 
to intruſt theo omi andant of each of theſe: forts 
with the excluſive tiglit of buying and ſelling in 
tho whole:dideifh: ab ces his dominion. This pri- 


vilege was purchaſed; but as it was always ad- 
vantagto 


us, and ſometimes uus the means of ac- 
qbiring a conſiderable fortune, it was only grant- 
Edd to officers that urte moſti incfavour: | If any 
af theſe had not a ſtock ſufficient. for the lunder- 


| raking; he could:cafily'prevail with. ſome: monied - 


men to join with him. It was pretended that this 


ſyſtem, far from being detrimental to the ſervice, 
was a means of promoting it, as- it” obliged the 


military men to keep up more conſtant connec- 
tions with the natives, to watch their motions, 
and ito neglect nothing. that could ſecure their 
frikndſhip. It was not foreſeen, or at leaſt pre- 
tended not to be ſo by any; that ſuch an arrange- 
ment muſt neceſſarily prevail over every principle, 
except that of intereſt, and would be a ſource of 


| as opprethon, 
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Tunis tyranny, which ſoon became emiverſal, B. 


was ſeverely felt at Frontenac, at Niagara, and 
at Toronto. The farmers of thoſe three forts, 
making an ill uſe of their excluſive privilege, ſet 
ſo low a value upon the merchandiſe that was 


brought them, and rated their own ſo high, that 


by degrees the Indians, inſtead of ſtopping there, 
reſorted in great numbers to Chouaguen, on the 
lake Ontario, where the Engliſh traded with 
them upon more advantageous terms. The 
French court, alarmed at the account of theſe 
new connections, found means. to. weaken them, 
by taking the trade of theſe. three poſts into 
their own: hands, and treating the Indians ſtill 
better than whey were ee by their rivals the 
Engliſn. 


IV R by his fa the ackaſe; of all 


thoſe furs that were not ſaleable became the ſole 
property of the king; and. all the ſkins of ' thoſe 


beaſts that were killed in ſummer and autumn - 


were readily given him; in a word, all the moſt 
ordinary furs, the thinneſt, and moſt eafily ſpoil- 
cd, were reſerved, for the king. All theſe da- 
maged furs, bought without examination, were 
careleſly depoſited in warchouſes, and eaten up 

by the moths. At the proper ſeaſon for ſending 
them to Quebec, they were put into boats, and 
left to the diſcretion of ſoldiers, paſſengers, and 
watermen, who, having had no concern in thoſe 
commodities, did not take the leaſt care to keep 
them dry. When they came into the hands of 
the managers of the colony, they were ſold for 
one half of the ſmall value they had. Thus 
the returns were rather leſs than the ſums ad- 
vanced by the ee, in wee of this loſ- 
* trades % Rig 14 2 
Bur 
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Bur though this trade was of no conſequence 
to the king, it is ſtill a matter of doubt if it were 
> advantageous to the Indians, though gold and 
filver were not the dangerous medium of their 
traffic. They received, indeed, in exchange for 
their furs, ſaws, knives, hatchets, kettles, 'fiſh- 
hooks, needles, thread, ordinary linen, and coarſe 
_ woollen - ſtuffs ; all which may: be conſidered as 
the means or pledges of- intercourſe with them. 
But articles were likewiſe ſold them that would 
Have proved prejudicial to them, even as a gift 
or a preſent; ſuch as guns, powder and ſhot, to- 
| bacco, and eſpecially brand. 

Tuts liquor, the moſt fatal weaſont- the Old 
World ever made to the New, was no fooner 
known to the ſavages, than they grew paſſion- 
ately fond of it. It was equally impoſſible for 
them to abſtain from it, or to uſe it with mode 
ration. It was ſoen obſerved that it diſturbed 
their domeſtic peace, ved them of their 
judgment, and made them furious; and that it 
occaſiened huſbands, wives, children, brothers, 
and ſiſters, to abuſe and quarrel with one ano- 
_ ther. In vain did ſome — Frenchmen ex- 
poſtulate with them, and endeavour to make them 
aſhamed of theſe exceſſes. It is you, anſwered 
they, who have taught us to drink this liquor; 
and now we cannot do without it. If you refuſe 
to give it us, we will apply to the Engliſn. You 
have dene the mine n it ann not we in 
remedy. . a ; 

Tus court of nen upon receiving! ems 


 diſdory information with reſpe& to the diſorders 
occaſioned by this - pernicious trade, hath alter- 
nately prohibited, tolerated, and authorized it, 
according to the light in which it was ropreſented 
w-the miniitry. Notwithſtanding all theſe vari- 

ous 
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- ous alterations, the intereſt of the etc BO * K 


decreaſed. It was, however, conſidered by jadi- — | 


nearly the ſame. The ſale of brandy was ſeldom 


cious people, as the principal cauſe of the dimi- 
nution of the human race, and conſequently that 
of the ſkins of beaſts; a diminution nie 
came every day more evident. 
ITuis decline of the fur trade was not yet hey re- 
markable as it has been ſince, when the promotion 
af the duke of Anjou to the throne ↄf Charles V. 
ſpread an alarm over all Europe, and plunged it 
once more into the horrors of a general war. The 
conflagration extended beyond the ſeas, and was 


advancing even to Canada, had not the Iroquois 


put a ſtop to it. The Engliſn and French had long 
been contending to ſecure an alliance with that 
nation. Theſe marks of eſteem or fear had ſo fur 
inereaſed their natural pride, that they conſidered 
themſelves as the umpires of the two rival nations; 
and pretended that the conduct of both was to be 

3 by their intereſt. As they were inclined 
to peace at that time, they haughtily-declared that 


they would take up arms againſt either of the two | 


nations, which ſhould commence hoſtilities againſt 
| the other. This refolution' was favourable to the 
fituation of the French eolony, which was ill pre- 
pared for a war, and expected no afliſtance from 
the mother- country: The people of New-York, 
on the contrary, whoſe forces were already con- 
ſiderable, and received daily reinforcements, 
wiſhed to prevail upon the Iroquois to join with 

them. Their inſinuations, preſents, and nego- 
ciations were, however, ineffectual till 1709; 
at which period they ſucceeded in ſedueing four 


of the five nations; and their troops, which 


till then . remained inactive, inarched: "= 
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riors. 73 I f 
Tus any was confidently aging; 0 
the center of Canada with the-greateſt probability 


»29 O x ſupported. 1 a oo number. of Indian war- 


ol ſucceſs, when one of the chiefs of the Iroquois, 


who had never approved of their proceedings, 
plainly ſaid to his people, What will become 
al us, if we ſhould ſucceed in driving away the 

&. French?” Theſe few words, uttered with a myſ- 
terious and anxious look, immediately recalled to 


the minds of all the people their former ſyſtem, 


which, was to keep the balance even between the 
two foreign nations, in order to ſecure their own 


independence. They inſtantly reſolved to relin- 
quiſh a deſign they had been too precipitately en- 
gaged in, contrary to the public intereſt; but as 


they thought it would be ſhameful openly to deſert 
their aſſociates, they imagined that ſecret trea- 


chery might ſerve the purpoſe of open defection. 


The lawleſs ſavages, the virtuous Spartans, the 
religious Hebrews, the wiſe and warlike Greeks 
and Romans; all, people, whether civilized or not, 


have always made what is called the right of na- 
tions conſiſt either in ꝛeraft or violence - 
nib Tak army had halted on the banks of a lil 
river to wait for the artillery and ammunition. 


The; Iroquois, who. ſpent their leiſure hours in 
hunting, flayed all the beaſts they caught, and 
threw, their ſkins into the river, a little above the 
camp. The waters were ſoon infected. The 
Engliſh, who had not any ſuſpicion of ſuch an 
inſtance of treachery, continued unfortunately to 


drink of the waters that were thus rendered poi- | 


ſonous; in conſequence of which, ſuch conſider. 


able numbers of them immediately died, that it 


— wecaſarp i to. nee abe militaen a 8 
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A 8T1ILL more imminent danger threatened the B © 4 K 


French colony. A numerous fleet, deſtined 
againſt Quebec, and which had five or fix thou- 
ſand troops on board, entered the river St. Law- 
rence the following year,” and would probably 


have ſucceeded, had it reached the place of it's 


deſtination. But the raſtineſs of the admiral, 


joined to the violence of the elements, was the 


cauſe of it's being loſt in the paſſage. Thus was 
Canada at once delivered from it's fears both by 


ſea and land, and had the glory of maintaining 


itſelf without ſuccours and without lofs, againſt 
5 the ſtrength and policy of the Engliſu. 


FRANCE, in the mean time, which for forty France i 


years had ſingly withſtood the combined efforts 


compelled 
to cede 


'of all Europe, vanquiſhed or repulſed all the na. part of the 
tions united againſt her, gained that point under provinces 


Were 


Lewis XIV. which Charles V. had not been able united to 
to do with the innumerable troops of his ſever Canada. 


Kingdoms: Franee, which Had at that period 
produced as many great men as would have ren- 
dered immortul à ſeries of twenty reigus, and un- 
der one in partiedlar had ſignaliſed herſelf by*4s 
many great actions is might Have raiſed the glory 
of twenty different nations, was then upon the 
point of erowning all her- glorious fucceſſes hy 
placing a branch of the houſe of Bourbon on the 
throne ef Spain. She had then fewer enemies, 
and a greater number of allies, than ſhe ever had 
in the moſt' brilliant periods of her proſperety. 


Everything concurred to promiſe her an _— ſuc- 


ceſs, a ſpeedy: and decifive ſuperiori tx. 


Ir was not fortune, but nature keln that 


changed her deſtiny, Proud and ftouriſhing- un- 
det a king endowed with the graces and vigour 
of youth, after having riſen with him through the 
Je og — of glory and grandeur, ſhe _ 
. wit 
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1 B © o k vith him through all the periods of decay incident 
N XV. to human nature. The ſpirit of bigotry, which 
itt —Y had: bcen introduced into the court by an ambi- 
1 tious woman, determined the choice of miniſters, 
| generals, and governors; and this choice was al- 
ways blind and unfortunate. - Kings, who, like 
other men, have recourſe to heaven when they 


— 
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109 are ready to quit the earth, ſeem in their old 


age to ſeek for a new ſet of flatterers, who ſooth 
them with hopes, at the time when all realities 
are diſappearing. It is at this time that hypo- 
i criſy, always ready to avail itſelf of the firſt and 
THR | fecond childhood of life, awakens in the mind of 
WW inces the ideas that had been early implanted 
init; and, under pretence of guiding him to the 
only happineſs that remains for him, aſſumes aa 
| abſolute empire over his will. But as this 
(11/1 laſt age, as well as the firſt, is a ſtate of weakneſs, 
| | a continual fluctuation muſt, therefore, prevail 
in the government. Cabals grow more violent 
and more powerful than ever; the expectations 
[ of intriguing men are raiſed, and merit is leſs re- 
[i | warded; men of ſuperior talents are afraid to 
make themſelves known; ſolicitations of every 
kind are multiplied; places are caſually beſtowed 
f upon men all- equally unfit to fill them, and 
1 . yet preſumptuous enough to think they deſerve 
Wi Ms them; men who rate the eſtimation of them- 
WR ſelves by the contempt they entertain for others. 
Wilt! The nation then loſes it's ſtrength, with it's confi- 
M dence, and every thing is carried on with the ſame 
i 955 ſpirit it was undertaken; that is, without deſign, 
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wigour, ar pruden ee. nyt 
Fill | I To: raiſe a country from a ſtate of barbariſm, 
4 | to maintain it in the height of it's glory, and to 
111 check the rapidity of it's decline, are three objects 
1; g Z . „ 8 - * 
kl very difficult to accompliſh; but the laſt is certainly 
„ 1 | f the 
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out of barbariſm by ſudden efforts exerted at in- 
tervals; it ſupports itſelf at the ſummit of it's pro- 


ſperity by the powers it has acquired; it declines 


in conſequence of an univerſal languor, which has 
been brought on by almoſt imperceptible grada- 
tions. Barbarous nations require a-long-continued 


reign; but ſhort reigns are beſt calculated to main- 


tain a ſtate in it's proſperity. But the long dotage 


of a declining monarch lays the foundation of evils 


for his ſucceſſor, which it is almoſt Wm oa to 
remedy. 


SUCH was the Jatter part of the reign of [Lovin 


XIV. After a ſeries of defeats; and mortifica- 
tions, he was ſtill happy that he could purchaſe 
peace by ſacrifices which made bis humiliation 
evident. But he ſeemed to wiſh to conceal theſe 


facrifices from his people, by making them chiefly 
beyond ſea, . It. is eaſy to judge how much his 


pride muſt have ſuffered, in giving up to the Eng- 
lh Hudſon's Bay, N ewfoundland, and Acadia; 
three poſſeſſions, which, together with Canada, 
formed that immenſe tract of. country known by 
the glorious. name of New France. We ſhall fee 


in the next book by what means this Power, ac- 


cuſtomad t to NEO eee ee to en it's 
loſſes. 
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6 H E War a 0 on 1 — — 


ders df the world): which for the two laſt centuries 
have feilt the effede ef thut reſtleſs ſpirit with 
Which Europe Rath Been -agitated- All kingdoms 
were ſhaken by ntefts excited on account 
of one õν,ꝭvn under the domnion of Charles V. 
hadi ſtticken terrut mo: them all.. The influence 
f a a houſe holes ſoyver 
or ſtæ ſtates; hadi rat Unation to a 
iteh ef greatneſs which could not hut be extreme- 
1 baer nge chern Arthe fame time another 
—— whoſe'power: was till ſuperior, becauſe 


with a leſt ena ety hatt a greater de- 


onzuwasrambitious ofagiving the 
ty nation. The names of Au- 
. ai n which had been 1 tvals for two 
Hondrediycarsyiaccre- now: exerting:their-laſt ef- 
forts to · aequire a fuperiority, which: ſhould no 
longer be conſideted- as. precarious or doubtful 
between them. The point of conteſt was, which 


have the grrateſt number of crowns, to 


boaſt the poſſeſſion of. Europe, divided between 
the claims of the two houſes, which were not 
altogether groundleſs, was inclined to allow them 
to * their branches, but nd not permit 


; e 1 that 


1;fjong: had: raiſed a ferment in the four quar- 


cigney=extended aver five 


* 
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that ſeveral crowns ſhould center in one houſe, BO Is K 


as they formerly « Erl did. Every power took up arms , | 


to diſperſe or divide a vaſt inheritance; and re- 
ſolved t to diſmember i it; rather than ſuffer it to be 


of ſtrength, muſt inſallibly deſtroy the balance of 
all the reſt. As the war was ſupported. by each __ 
party with numerous forces and great filly, with - 
warlike people and experienced gencrals, it con- 8 
tinued a long time: it deſolated the countries W- 
| ſhould have ſuccoured, and even ruined nations 
that had no concern in it. Victory, which ſhould 
have determined the conteſt, was ſo variable, 
that it ſerved only to increaſe the e flame, 
The ſame troops that ere ſucceſsful in one coun- 
try, were defeated in another. The people who 
conquered by ſea, were routed on land. Ihe 
news of the laſs of a fleet and the gaining of a 
battle arrived at the fame. time. Succeſs alter 
nately. favaured each party, and by this incon- 
ſtancy ſerved only to complete the mutual de- 
ſtruction of both. At length, when the blood 
and treaſure of the ſeveral ſtates were exhauſted, 
and after a ſerics of calamities and expences that 

had laſted twelve years, the people who: had pro- 

fired by their misfortunes, and were weakened by 
their conteſts, vere anxious of recovering the loſſes 
they bad ſuſtained. They endeavoured to find in 
the New World the means of peopling and re-cſta- 
bliſhing the Old, France firſt turned her views 
8 North-America, to which. ſhe was invited 

the ſimilarity of ſoil and climate, and the. iſland 

of Cape Breton became i mine diately. the HhjeR of 

her attention 

Tus Engliſh conkideicd is. poſſeſſion as. an The 
P for all, the French had loſt by tie french. 


treaty of Utrecht, and not being entirely recon-· eir for- 
6 Vor. Te Q ". -- 
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B 18 9 ) Keiled to hem, ftrongy oppoſed their” being al- 
A. lowed to people and fortify it. They faw no 
mer loſſes, Other method of excluding them from the cod- 
people and fiſhery, and making The entrance into Canada 

mfy difficult for their ſhips.” The moderation of queen 


. Kent '6r, perhaps, the corruption of her mini- 


eſtabliſh ſters, prevented France from being expoſed to 
ble be This freſh mortification : and "the was authorized 


ries there. to make what alterations, ſhe thought proper at 
5 Breton: © e 
als and is ſituated at the entrance of the 
gulph' of St, Lawrence, between the 45th and 45th 
egrees of north latitude.” Newfoundland lies to 
the eaſt,” on the fame gulph, and is on ., 5 or 16 
leagues diſtant from i it; and to the weſt, Acadia 
is only ſeparated from the iſland by a ſtreight not 
more than three or four leagues over. Cape - Bre- 
ton, thus ſituated between the territories ceded to 
it's enemies, threatened their poſſeſſions, while it 
protected thoſe of France. The iſland meaſures 
28905 $6 leag lea gues in length, and 22 in it's greateſt | 
breadth. It Is furrounded with little ſharp-pointed 
rocks, ſeparated from each other by the waves, 
above which ſome of their tops are viſible. All 
it's harbours open tõ the eaſt, turning towards the 
ſouth. On the 6ther parts cih chat herb are 
but 4 few anchoring g for ſmall” veſſels, in 
ereeks, ot between iſles. © Except in the hilly 
parts, the ſurface of the country of but little fo- 
lidity, being etery where” covered with a light. 
moſs and Ws water. The damp Teſs of the foil 
is exhaled in fogs, without tengee in the air un- 


22 
. 51 


? ' "wholeſome. 15 other reſpects, che cſitdate is very 
: wy cold, which is owen either to the ptodi ious 
quantity of lakes, which e over above half the 
ihand, and remain frozen à long time, or to the 


s number of — — totally ä the 2 


TE EAST AND WEST INDIES. 


of. * * the effect of my 1s beſides decreaſe By 


by perpetual clouds, Fares 


novo ſome fiſhermen.) had 1 = ph Me to — 


Cape - Breton every ſummer, not more than twenty 
or thirty, had ever fixed there. The French, who 
took poſſeſſion of it in Auguſt 1 713, were pro- 
perly the firſt inhabitants. They changed it's 
name into that of Iſle Royale, and fixed upon 
fort Dauphin for their principal ſettlement. This 


harbour was two leagues in circumference. The 


ſhips, which come to the very ſhore, were com- 
pletely ſheltered from, winds. Foxeſts affording 
oak ſufficient to build and fortify a large city, 
were near: at hand the ground appeared leſs bar- 
ren than in other parts, and the fiſhery was more 


plentiful. This harbour might haue been made 


imptegnable at a, trifling expencg, but the, dif- 
ficulty of approaching it, (a circumſtagce that 
had at firſt made à ſtronger ĩmpreſſion than the 
advantages reſulting from it), occaſioned it to be 
abandoned after great labour had, been. beſtowed 
upon it. The French then, rned, their views to 
Louiſbourg, the acceſs to which was, gaſier, and 
<gavenicnce was thus preferred to ſecur iy. 
Fug barbour. of. Louiſbourgs.. ſituated, on the 
| eaſtern ; coaſt of the iſland, is at leaſt a league in 
depth, and above a quarter of, a league broad in 
the narrowelt part. It's bottom is good, the 
ſoundings are uſually from ſix to ten fathom, and 


it is eaſy to tack ahout in it either to fail: in or out 


even in bad weather. It includes a ſmall gulph 
very commodious for refitting ſhips of all fizes, 
which may even winter there, with proper pre- 
cautions. The only inconvenience attending this 
excellent harbour is; that it is frozen. up from 
November till May, and frequently continues ſo 
till June. The entrance, which is naturally 
MAE HTAT Q2 f narrow, 
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und other materials proper 
ſometimes retarded their progreſs, but never made | 
en heh brane . millions *- "were 


rrow, is alfo 1 by 


non 1 of which playing upon à level with the fur 


face of the water, would {ſink ſhips: of any ſize, 
that ſhould attempt to force the paſſage. Two 0 
batteries, one of thirty-ſix; the other of twelve 
twenty four pounders, erected on the two op- 
poſite ſhores, would ſupport and -croſy popped # 
dable N NON OG 54608 
Tur town * built on a neck of land that runs 
mts the ſea, and is about half a league in circuit ; 
the ſtreets are broad unc regular. Almoſt all the 


houſes are made of wood. Thofe that are of 


ſtone were conſtructed at the'expence of the go- 
vernment, and are deſtined for che reception of 
the troops. A number of wharfs have been erect- 


ed, that project a conſiderable way into the har- 


bour; and are extremely convenient een 


and umoading the ſhips. SHAH, tn m 


Tux fortifications of Louiſbourg was only begun 
in 1720. This undertaking was executed upon 
very good plans, und is ſapplied with all the works 


_ that Can render a place formidable: A ſpace of 
about a hundred toĩſes only, was left without ram- 


parts — fide next the fea, which was thought 


_ ſufficiently defended by it's ſituntion. It was 
cloſed Sh with a fimple dike. The ſea was "fo 


ſhallow in this place, that it made a kind of nar- 
row cunul, inaeeeſſihle, from the number of it's 
reefs, to any ſhipping whatever. The fire from 
the fide baſtivns co letely n — 
any attack. 2 tp Te eee 148 een 
Tut neceflity-of bringing ſtone: fron Biiny 
or theſe great wor 
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expended upon them. This was not thought too B O OK 


great a ſum for the ſupport of the fiſheries, for 
ſecuring-the communication between France and 
Canada, and for obtaining:a ſecurity or retreat to 

iſlands. Nature and ſound policy required that 
the riches of the ſouth ſhould be protected by the 


* 
< - 


ſtrength of the north. - - 


IN the year 1714, the French fiſhermen, Who 
till then had lived in Newfoundland, arrived in 


this ifland. It was expected that their number 
would ſoon have been increaſed by the Acadians, 
who were at liberty, by the treaties, to remove 
with alb their effects, and even to diſpoſe of their 
eſtates. But theſe hopes were difappointed; the 
Acadians chioſe rather: to retain their poſſeſſiuns 
under the dominion of England, than to give 
them up for any precarious advantage they might 


derive from: their attachment to France. Their 


place was ſupplied by ſome diſtreſſed adyenturers 
from Europe, Who: came ven from time to time 
to Cape · Breton, and the jobabitants of the colony 
gradually increaſed-to-ithe number of four thou- 
ſande They were, ſettled at ¶Lauiſbourg, Fort 
Douphin, Port Toulouſe, Nericka; and on all-the 


coaſts, where they found a proper beach: for dry- 


ing the dad. 21 iq 220% ut! 
Due inhabitants never applied 'thetnfelyes to 
agriculture, the ſeik being unfit for git. They 


have often attempted to ſow corn; but it ſeldom 


came to maturity; and when it did thrite ſo much 
_ 2+ to be worthreaping, it had degenerated ſo con · 
ſiderably, that it was not fit; far ſerd for:the next 


harveſt. They have only continnrd' tor plant a fe 
pot- herbs that are tolerably well taſted; but the 


ſeed of which muſt be renewed every year. The 


vented 


4 


poorneſs and ſcarcity. of paſtures has likewiſe pre- 
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FTLCEMENTS" AND'TRADE = 


HISTORY or 5 


0 evemed the intreaſe of cattle. In 2 word: the ſdit 


of Cape · Breton ſeemed caltulated to invite none 


— but fiſhermen and ſoldi ers 


Toon the iſland was entirely covered with 


foreſts before it was inhabited, it's. wood has ſcarce 
ever been an object of trade. 


8 
however, of ſoft -wood was fon there fit for 


firing, and ſome that might be uſed for timber; 


but the oak has always been very ſcaree, and the 
fir never — muck tens. 
ITuE trade was a inconiiderable ob⸗ 


jett. It conſiſted only in the ſkins of a few Tynxes, 


elks, muſk rats, wild cats, bears, otters, and 
foxes, both of a red and ſilver grey colour. Some 
of theſe were procured from a colony of Mickmac 
Indians, who had ſettled on the iſland with the 
French, and never could raiſe more than ſixty 
men able to bear arms. The-reſt came from St. 
John's, or the neighbouring continent. 
GuraTts advantages might poſſibly bave deen 


derived fom the coal mines which abound in the 
iſland. They lie in à horizontal direction, and 


no more than ſix or eight feet below the 


| ſurface, ay be worked without digging deep, or 


ee hor the waters. Notwithſtanding the 
demand for this coal from New-Eng- 
en from the year 1745 to the year 1749, theſe 
mines would; Wbabt , have" been forſaken, had 
not the ſhips" chich were ſent out to the rener 
iſlands wanted ballaſt. „e 
ITuE whole faduftry of the colony hay eon. 
ſtantly beetr exerted in the cod fiſhery.” "The'lefs 
wealthy inhabitants employed yearly two hun- 
dred boats in this fiſnery, and the richeR, fifty or 
ſixty veſſels from thirty tö fifty tons borden- u 


ſmall craft always kept Vicki eur or five lergees _— 
” dar e ang" returned àt night with their fin, 


which 
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8 being immediately cured, was la 8 229 


the utmoſt degree of perfection it was capable of, 


The larger ſmacks went to filh further from 


ſhore, kept their cargo for ſeyeral days, and 
as the cod was apt to be too ſalt, it was leſs. va- 
luable. But this inconvenience was Fpalpenlates 
by the advantage it gave them of purſuin 

fiſh, when the want off food compelled | it to 2272 


the iſland; and by the facility of carrying, during 


the autumn, the produce of their labours to the 


ſouthern iſlands, or even to France. ; 

- - Bes1ps the fiſhermenſettled on the i0and, others 
came, every year from France to dry their fiſh, ei⸗ 
ther in the habitations, in conſequence, of an 
agreement made with the owners, or upon the 
beach, which was always reſerved for their uſe. 


Tae mother - country regularly ſent them ſhips | 


laden with proviſions, liquors, wearing apparel, 
houſchold goods, and all things 3 or the 


inhabitants of the colony. The largeſt © of thele 


ſhips, having no other concern but this trade, re- 


turned to Europe as ſoon as they had bartered 
their lading for cod. Thoſe from fifty to a hun, 


dred tons burden, after having lande their little 
Eargo, went a fiſhing themſelves, and did not re · 


turn till the ſeaſon was over. 

Tn people of Cape-Breton did not ſend all 
the fiſh to Europe. They ſent part of it to the 
French . ſouthern iſlands, on board twenty or 
twenty-five ſhips, from ſeventy, to a hundred and 


forty tons burden. Beſide the cod, which made 


at * half their cargo, they exported to the 


other colonies, timber, planks, thin oak boards, 8 


ſalted ſalmon and mackarel, train oil, and ſea» 


coal. All theſe were paid for in, "ſugar and cof. 


| fee, but chicfly 5 in rum * molaſſes. 
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Y r SETTLEMENTS AND TRADE 


* 3 * Tue iſland could not conſume all theſe eommo- 
"i e Canada: took — but a ſmall part of 1 | 
| overplusz-it=was: chiefly bought by the people 
 New-Englanil, who gave'in exchange: fruits; ves 
getahles, wood; brick, and cattle: :/ his trade of 
exchange was allowed; but a ſmuggling trade was 
added to it, conſiſting of flour, anda eee 

quantity of falt fiſ os os ng 
::NoTwrrasTAaNDING:this bireuſation, which was 
all carried on at Louiſbourg, moſt of the coloniſts 
were extremely por. This was owen to the de- 
pendence their indigence had ſubjected them to 
on their firſt arrival. - Unable to procure the 
neceſfary- implements for the finery, they had 
5 ſome at an exceſſive intereſt. Even 
thoſe ho were not at firſt reduted to this ne · 
cellity,: were ſoon obliged to ſubmit to the hard 
terms of: borrowing. The dearneſs of ſalt and 
ptoviſions, together with the ill ſuceeſs of their 
fiſhery, ſoon compelled them to it, and they were 
inevitably ruined by being obliged to pay twenty 
or five and twenty per cent. in every ching 
they borrowed. 

Sen is, at every inflanty the! eee fitua- | 
tion: of the indigent man who ſolicits aſſiſtance, 
and of the opulent citizen, who grants it only . 
on terms ſo hard, that they become, in a ſhort ' 
time, fatal to the borrower: and to the creditor ; 
to the borrower, becauſe the profit he reaps from 
the ſum borrowed: cannot yield as much as it bath 
coſt him; and to the ereditor, becauſe in the end 
he can no longer be paid by a debtor, whom his 
uſury Joon: renders infolverit. It is a diſſicult mat. 
ter to:find out a remedy to this inconvenience; 
for the dender muſt finally have his ſecurities, 
and it: is neceſſary / that the intereſt of the ſum lent 
ſhould inereaſe in W to the riſk of the 
ſecurity. 
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+ TmzrE is on both ſides an error of calculation, à & 
vdich a little juſtice and benevolence on the part *YE 


4 
- 


of the lender might remedy. The lender ſhould — © 


ſay to himſelf: The unhappy man who applies to 

me is ſkilful; laborious, and economical; I will 
aſſiſt him, in order to raĩſe him from miſery. Let 
us ſee what his induſtry, turning out to the beſt 
advantage, will yield, and let us not lend to 
bim; or if we ſhould reſolve to lend to him, let 
the intereſt we require; upom the ſum borrowed be 


leſs than the produce of his labour. If the inte- 


reſt and the produce were equal, the debtor 
would always remain in a ſtate of miſery; and 


the leaſt unexpected accident would bring on his 
bankruptcy, and the loſs of my capital. If, on 


the contrary, the produce ſhould exceed the inte- 
reſt, the fortune of the debtor will be annually 
increaſing; and conſequently the ſecurity of rhe 
capital I have intruſted to him will become 
greater. But unfortunately, a rapacious ſpirit 
doth not argue in the ſame manner as a ſpirit 
of prudence and humanity. There are ſcarce any 
contracts and leaſes between the: rich» and the 
or, to which thoſe principles are not applicable. 
a man ſhould wiſti to be paid by his farmer, in 
good as well as bad ſeaſons; he muſt not rigour- 
ouſly exact from him all that his land can yield; 
otherwiſe, if his barns: ſhould be ſet on fire, it is 
at the landlord's expence that they are conſumed. 
A deſire to proſper alone often makes proſperity 
eſcape from us. It is feldom that the profit of 
one man can be totally ſeparated from that of an- 
other. A man will always be the dupe of him 


wo knowingly promiſes more than he can per- 


form; while: the latter will! be the dupe of the 
former, ſhould he be ignorant of the event. He 
nn ii M17) . þ +: ae 58 17 N who 
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50. õ222 honeſty, will n 
hm | de ceive others, nor be deceived himielf. * 95 — 
"et — colonies of New France v 
of the not from tbeir finſt eſtabliſnment deſtined. to ſuch 
rs ey diſtreſs, The iſland of St. John, more favour- 
of St. ably ſituated; has been more favourable to it's in- 
Ane bahitants n It lies further up; the gulph of St. 
of this un- Lawrente, cis twenty-two leagues long, and not 
e much above a league in it's greateſt breadth, It 
bends in the form of a ereſcent, both ends termi- 
nating in a ſharp point. Though the right of this 
iſland had never been diſputed with France, yet 
ſhe.ſcemed-to pay no regard to it till the peace of 
Utrecht. The loſs of Acadia and Newfound- 
land drew. their attention to this ſmall remaining 
ſpot, and the government began to inquire, what 
| ut could be made of its $2, 70 n 27 * 7 
a Trrappeared that the winters were long 9 
the cold extreme, -with;abundance of ſnow, and 
prodigious quantities of inſects; but that theſe 
defecta were compenſated by a healthy coaſt; a 
good: ſea. port, and commodious harbours... The 
eauntrys was flat, enriched with fine paſtures, 
vuattred aby an infinite number of rivulets and 
ſprings the ſoil exceedingly diverſified,” and fit 
ton the. oulture of every kind of grain. There was 
plenty of game, and multitudes of wild beaſts ; . 
amazing: fhoals of fiſn of all ſorts; and a greater 
eee of ſavage inhabitants than were found 
any other of the iſlands. This circumſtance 
— a proof ow en it was ſuperior 1 | 
the reſt. =: 144}: ei ; 6 AT 7 
Tur report en wa Dread af he in gag 
gaze: riſe. to a company in 1619, which formed | 
the deſign ver pf clearing: this fertile iſland, and 1 
of :<{tabliſhing a great cod fiſhery there. Unfor . | 
PROM — which * brought the adven - 1 
turers 
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| ee ſet them at variance I 


they began to execute the plan they had pro- 
jected. St. John was again forgotten, when the 


Acadians began to remove to that iſland in 1749. 
In proceſs of time they increaſed to the 5 ö 


of three thouſand one hundred ahd. 


As they were for the moſt part huſpandmen, and : 


particularly accuſtomed to the breeding of :cattles 


the: ment thought proper to conſine them 


to this employment; ; and the cod fiſhery was: only 
allowed to be carried on pr <mho Settled: at 
Fracadiaz and St. Peter Harter ts ad 


7 PROHIBITIONS! umb-rhonopolies, while they ne | 


a reſtraint upon induſtry, are equally detri 


to'the Jaboursthatare permitted; and to thoſe that 
are forbidden. Though the iſland of St. John dees 
. not afford a ſufficient» extent of ſea· ſnore, fit for 


ing the vaſt quantities of cod that come in 
ſhoals to the èoaſts, and though the! fiſn is too 


large to be eaſily dried, yet it was incumbent 


upon a power whoſe fiſheries are not ſuffteient for 
the conſumption of it's own ſubjecta, to:enoous 


rage this kind of — — If there were too 


few drying- places for the quantity that cοhα d be 
caught, that which is called green cod might 
eaſily have been prepared, which alone would: have 


made a valuable branch of commerce. 


By conſining the inhabitants of St. Ichn te | 


agriculture, they were deprived of all reſource in 


thoſe unfortunate ſeaſons that happen frequently 
on the iſland when the erops are devoured by the 


field mice and graſshoppers. The exchanges 
whict the mother - couiitry rould and oughi to 


have made with her colony, were 3 — to no 


ching. Laſtiy, vin e ebe, 5 rk 


tures, it's pt 
+I ou ab # Fus „l 42th: 7 I El 
: 
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” * __-OnNLy*ene'or two ſmall: vaſſelis came ann 


* f procuring the 
* neceſlary-anticles/ frinl extending it. 2e f 1h 


tothe iſland from Europe, and landed at Port 
La. Joie; whore they were ſupplied with all they 
wanted from Louiſbourg, and paid for it/ in wheat, 
bartey, date, pulſe, kn, 2and ſheep. A party 
| mſerved rather to:regulate their police, : 
than t6-defendithews. Their cammandin * 
was: dependent vn Cape; Breton, which: was itſelf 
under the controul of the governor of Canada. 
The command of-this-laſt officer extended: to a 
3 diſtance, -overiarvaſt-continent,; eee | 
of: which was Eouifianac!tt io #7 55 "Oz 


= Tia ertenſive and beautiful contitry," which 


tho Spaniards formerly: comprehended under the 
— Florida, was for along time unknown 


wo the inhabitants of Canada. It was not till 
p660!:that ſuch @>country:was: ſuppoſod to exiſt. 
_ Arcthisperiad:they-were:told-by-the ſavages; that 
to the weſt of the colony, there was &/great" river; 
which:flowed neither to the. Northnon tothe Eaſt, 
and they coneludadirhat it mult therefore empty 
irſelf imo the gulphꝭ of Mexico, if itia courſe 
were ſouthward, or into the South Sea, if it were 
weſtenurd. The care of aſcortaining theſe two: 
important facts, was; committed, t 
Jolietz an--inhabitant of Quebec, a weryvintelli- 
gent; m_ and+10: the” Jeſvit\ Marquette, whoſe 
mild and; benevolent manners hadi ſecutedꝭ to 
biin the generab- affoction of alt the. tinbubit« 
anon eee pw bing s ur hin 
Tun ss tue eng: equally diſintereſted, equally 
aQtivez-and-equatiy zealous for their: country; 


nei 4 


p:ſet out _together:from. the lake Mi: 
 chigans: entered therriver of the Foxes; which 
 exapties: itlelf — and went vp al- 

es "moſt 


mme THE Err A WEST INDIES. | 
moſt to the head of · tbe tiver, 


the currents which render that: navi | 
culte After ſome days mürchʒ they gain? m 
barkede on- the river Quilcdnhng; and tkeaping 


avnye weſtwardz came to the: Miſſiſfippi, o ant 


failed doun that river as darrtins. then Akanſas, 
about the 33d. degree of :latitudes: Their ral 
would: have: carfied them · further but they were 
in Mantz of proviſions 3 they wererinanunknown 
countryp and they had only. three ur four men 
along: with tbem ic beſides; the object of their 
Yoyage: was rfulfilled, ſinde they had diſcovered 
the- river thexhadcbeen in fearch af, und were 
certain of it's eourſes a heſe canfiderdtions de- 


termine them to retum to Canada; aercis the e 03 


eountry of the illiiiois ra numerous: people; who 


were well 3nclingdr to 2 friendi ĩntereourſe with . | ; 
onen 
nigulare they/communiento$40 | 


the French nation. % Mithout 


the chief of the roh lh inſormꝛ 
bad procnured. 25 brofi egy nc) O Ko pros Aide 


01 babicants of New: France at mt 
time, — namediha Salle, wo was 


deſiruus of making a:greatforcana, and 
abliſhing a brilliant reputation. hu man 
had ſpent his younger years: among the Jeſuito, 
vhere he had contracted that activity enthuſiaſm, 
and firmneſs, which: thoſe fathers ſo well know 
how to inſtil- into their diſciples, when they: meet 
with young men of quiek-pants}-with-whom tlicy 
are fond of tacruiting their order; LaSalle, 
who: was a bold and enterpriſing man, fond of 


beren madr, a vaſt career open: to his ambition 


vs 8 * 


governor 


» 


on gg 


a Hhimſelf of every opportunity: to diſtin- 
guicn Himſelb, and anxious evei sto ſeck Hut ſurm 
opportunities, behald in the diſcowery chat hM 


and 28 hes genius. In concert with Frontenaa, 
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turned to 


— rig! — Ile returned loaded 


With ſavours, and with orders to complete what 


had been ſo fottunattlyabegun rt 4 rnody 


„ Parsiiwastiacgreat |: gaser but in order to 
render che aeeο,ůtion of it uſefub and 


permanent, 
it was neceſſary by forts placed at different diſ- 
tanoes ti ſecurri the poſſeſſon of the countries 


mat, ſeparated the Miſſiſſippi from the French ſer- 


tlements; and to gain the uſſection of the colb- 
nmiſts either or ſodentary, that were 


VLontained in this vaſt hace. Theſe 


operations, 
Cow in cher nature, Were ſtill i retarded by un- 


| pgs He ns 8-28 © the malevolences of the 


-anditby the--repeatedo/mutinies-of the 
ddkdioy"who: AFETEC irritated by the 
deſpotiſm und reſtie fneſy — their emu >» AC- 
cordingly, La Salle, Who had A 
Tatives im the month of oy 


+ W - 


nor bib in dhe ſecond-of February 1682, on che 


great river, which was the end of hi ies and 
expectations. On the April be diſesvered . 
the mouth of ite which, as t had been 


tured wur in the Gul ol Mexico; andthere- 
in the ſpring of the foo wing 


14 e eee ie ee eee ee Os 


T. 


* ——— for France, to prepot 


the diſcoverybof the Miſſiſſippi by ſrag and whe = 
eſtabliſſi ment of a great colony . the fertile 
ſhoros wat that river. He perſuaded the 


cy his eloquence, or by his arguments; 


—— were given to him, with 
— — towards the Gulph of Merieo. 


„Thi ſimall fleet willed ine place of their deſtina- 


70 2103 | g tion, = 
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— 
in the month of February 168 5, in the bay of  - 


St. Bernard, diſtant a hundred leagues from the 
* jf the river where: it was intended to enter. 
The irreconciteable llatred which was condeived 


between La Salle and Beaujeu, commander of 
the ſhips; rendered this error infinitely more fatal 
than it ought to have been. Theſe two haughty 
| ting from each other, = 
reſolved to land the whole of their embarkatian 


men, impatient of ſeparat 


upon the very! coaſt where they: had! been con- 
ducted by — After this deſpetrate meaſurt 
the ſhips went away, and there::only; remainud 
upon theſe unknown ccoaſts, one hundred and 
ſeventy men, moſt of them very corrupt, and all 
of them diſpleaſod, not without reaſon, with 
their ſituation. They had but fe tools, à ſmall 


quantity of proviſions, and little ammunition. 


The remainder of what was to ſerve: for the 


foundation of the new ſtate, was fwallowed-up by 


the waves, from the -petfidyy! or: wickedneſs; of 
the ſea· olfcers intruſted with the eee 
Ahem. ic nner bagel n no) 

Tux — unſhaken foul of La Salle wat 
not however depreſſed by theſe anisfortunes. 


SuſpeCing- that the rivers, which diſcharged 


themſelves in the bay where the had wenterad, 


might de ſome of the branches of the Nifffhp- 


pi, he ſpent ſeveral months in clearing * his 
doubts. Undeceived in theſe expe 3 he 
neglected the object of his expedition. Inſtead 
of looking for guides among the ſavages, why 
*woutd' hade directed him to the place of his 


deſtination, he choſe to penetrate into the inland * Stock 
"coufitries, and to inform himſelf vf the famous 


mines of St. Barbe. He was wholly taken up 
We abſurd project, when che. was — 


3 1221. #7 &h by 


ſteering too far weſtward, and arrived: B 0 2 K 
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_ noo & by ſome of his companions, n were incenſe 


nM) 2 his- art ge and nee of . 


4 7¹ r 


Tun of+L 3 the ret 
of his company to diſperſe. The villains who 
had murdered him fell by cach other:s hand 
Several incorporated with the natives. Many 
periſhed by hunger and fatigue. The ne eighbour- 
ing Spaniards loaded fome of theſe — 
with chains, and they ended their days in the 
mines. The ſavages ſurpriſed the fort which had 
been erected, and ſacriſiced every thing to thei 
fury.' Seven men only eſcaped theſe; numerous 
difaſters';/-and-theſe, . wandering: as far as the 
Mitliippi, came to Canada by the Ilinois coun- 
try. Theſe: diſtreſſes ſoon made the French 
loſe fight» of a regio 7 ee s fill bat little 
known. INS 03934] ert. | e nn, 
In a ef again rouſed 

in 1697 by Vderville, a: gentleman of Canada, 
who had diſtinguiſned himſelf by ſome very bold 
and fortunate artempes ar Hudſon” s Bay, in Aca- 

dia, and Newfoundland. He was ſent out from 
Rochfort with two ſhips, and diſcovered the 
Miſſiſippi in 1699. He ſailed up the river as far 
as the country of the Natchez, and after: having 
aſcertained, by is: own -obſer vation, every ad- 
vantageous circumſtance that had been reported 

of it, he eonſtructed, at the mouth of it; a, ſmall 
Fort, whieh did not continue more than four or 

frve years, eee eee to ſettle. 

bie colony. e dane n | e Tarn: 'v 

The : BeTwzen — and Rentacola, A ſettlement 


Lade in newly erected by the Spaniards in Florida, is a 


the coun- coaſt of about forty leagues in extent, where no 
eee Se can land The ſoil is . ſandy, and the eli 


* Miſh- mate e eee a few 


ſcaucred | 
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en is a diſtrict called Biloxi. This ſituation, 


the moſt barren and moſt inconvenient. upon the g 
was made choice of for the reſidence ca 


of the ewe u men whom Fberville had hrought thi- Lait. 
ther, and who had: been allured by the moſt fan- 


whole co 


guine expectationnagan apt att 
Iwo years after a bei eoleng ativelle, The 
girl was removed from the parched fands on 


which it had been ſettled, and they were both 
united upon the banks of- the. Mobile. This 
river is navigable only: for Indian hoats, and uithe 
lands chat are watered by itarc not fertile. Theſe | 

were ſufficient: motives for giving up the idea of 


ſuch a ſettlement; which, however, was not 
done- was drtermiuud that theſe difadvan- 


tages would be compenſated by the facility of 


communication with the neighbouring ſavages, 


with the Spaniards, withithe French iſſands, and 
with: Eur ope. g hEe harbour which was to Form . 


theſe communications, was not attached; to the 


continent. It wasiplaceds by:chance;! cither for · 


tunately or otherwitez .at ſoma lxagucs diſtance 


from the coaſt, in a defert; harren, and ſavage 
iflatid, : which was decorated with the great name 
1 of Dauphin lſland. S nn . [ND ee. r 


A cor fettled on ſuchi bad foundations 


could not poſſibly praſper. Ihe death af: Fber- 
ville at ſea, whö periſhed gloriouſſy before the 
Havannah in 1706, in the frrvie af his country, 
put an end to the ſcall ræmainiog hopes of tbe 
moſt ſanguine coloniſts. France was ſo deepy 


in an unhappy war; that no aſſiſtantc 


could — — from ber. The cclomde 


thought t totally forſakrn, and the 
who. entertained;- ſame:hopes of finding a. ſeitle - 
| in anoth bes haben 0 n 


d cedars and — In this n 0 2 * 
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BOOK of it; The colony was reduced to twenty-eight 
© XVI. families, each more wretched than the other, 
7 When, to the aſtoniſnment of every one, Croſat 
etitioned for and geren the excluſive trade of 
nn 19 047 art ogect, 50S 
Tens: was a Remes Benda wh by his — 
* prudent undertakings had raiſed an immenſe 
fortune. He had not given up the thoughts of 
ijncreaſing his wealth, but he was deſirous that 
his new projects ſhould contribute to the proſpe- 
rity of the "monarchy. This noble ambition 
made him turn his views towards the Miſſiſſippi. 
The clearing of it's fertile ſoil was not his aim. 
His intention was to open communications, both 
by land and ſea, with Old and New Mexico, to 
pour in all kinds of merchandiſe into thoſe parts, 
and to draw from thence as much ore as he could. 
The place he aſked for, appeared to him to be 
the natural and neceſſary mart for his vaſt opera- 
tions; and all the ſteps taken by his agents were 
regulated upon this noble plan. But being un- 
deceived by ſeveral unſucceſsful attempts, he re- 
linquiſhed his ſcheme, and, in 1717, reſigned 
his charter to a e e whoſe ſucceſs wrong 
all nations. 
Louifiana THIS company was 0 by Law; t e bete 
become. brated Scotehman, of whom no ſettled judgment 
mous in could be formed at the time be appeared, but 
rer whoſe name now ſtands between the crowd of 
5 mere adventurers and the ſhort liſt of great-men. 
Reaſon This daring genius had made it his buſineſs, from 
_ of this. his infancy, to obſerve attentively the ſeveral 
powers of Europe, to examine their various 
3 and to calculate the ſtrength of each. 


The ſtate into which the inordinate am 
of Louis XIV. had plunged the kingdom of 
France, 3 n. his * Which 

nas 


which during the ſpace of forty years had excited. 
ſo much jealouſy, and ſo much anxiety among 
all it's neighbours; no longer diſplayed any de- 
gree of vigour or animation. The nation was 
exhauſted by the demands of the treaſury; and 
the treaſury by the enormity. of their engage- 


ments. In vain had the public debts been re- 


duced, in hopes of [enhancing the value of thoſt 
that ſtill remained. This bankruptcy of govern- 


ment had but imperfectiy produced that kind of 


good that was expected from it. The bills of 
government were till e arg below 8 5 origi- 
nal value. | 
Ir became ur tos" open a mart or theſe 
dilts, to prevent them from falling into total diſ- 
credit. The mode of reimburſement was im- 
practicable; for the: intereſt for the ſums due, 


abſorbed; almoſt entirely, the revenues of go- 


vernment. Law contrived another expedient. In 
the month of Auguſt 17157, he eſtabliſhed, under 
the title of the Weſtern Company, an aſſoeiation, 
whoſe funds were to confiſt in government bills. 
This paper was received for it's whole value, 
although it loſt fifty per cent. in the courſe of 
trade. Accordingly, the capital, which was only 
of T00,000,000 of livres'*, was completed in a 


few days. It is true, that with theſe ſingular 
proceedings, it Was not poſſible to found a power 


ful colony in Louiſiana," as the excluſive char- 
ter ſeemed to require: but the author of theſe 
novelties was . bes oy an eee of ano- 


| _ Nang? 
No ſooner had Bones PE Dai landed at Florida, | 


0 in 8 than a rumour was ppread, throughour 
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-B 2 28. k the Old and the New World, that this regi n 
VI. was full of metals. Theſe bad not been diſeo- 


vered, either by Francis de Cordova, or by 


Velaſquez de Ayllon, or by Philip de Narvaez, 


or by Ferdinand de Soto, ech theſe enter- 
priſing men had ſearched for them with inere- 
dible fatigue. during thirty years. Spain had at 


length renounced theſe hopes; ſhe had not even 
left any trace of her enterpriſes; and notwith- 


ſtanding this, a vague report had remained among 3 
the minds of the people, that theſe countries 


concealed immenſe treaſures. - No one pointed 


out the preciſe ſpot where theſe riches might lie; 


but this circumſtance itſelf tended to encourage 


the exaggeration of them. If at intervals the 


enthuſiaſm grew cooler, it was only to ſeize upon 


the minds of men more powerfully ſome time 
after. This general diſpoſition towards àn eager 
credulity, might become a wonderful inſtrument 
in the hands of ſkilful perſons. bh 18 

I times of misfortune, the people are agitated 


| by their hopes, in the ſame manner as they are by 
_ their fears, or by their rage. When they are 


actuated with rage, all the public places are in an 
inſtant filled with a multitude in commotion, 
which threatens and roars aloud. The citizen 
ſhuts himſelf up in his houſe; the magiſtrate 
trembles on his tribunal, the ſovereign is © 

preſſed with anxiety in his palace. When night 


comes on, the tumult ceaſes, and tranquilli 


reſtored. When the people are under the — 
preſſion of terror, univerſal conſternation diffuſes 
itſelf in an inſtant from one city to another, and 
plunges the whole nation into à ſtate of deſpond- 
ency. When the people are elated with hopes, 
the phantom of happineſs preſents itſelf not lefs 

1 8 on all ſides.” It raiſes" the Spirits of all 
men, 
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the gloomy filence of misfortune. On one WF. 
every thing is loſt, on the other all is ſaved. | 

Op all the paſſions that are kindled i in the heart. 
of. n+: there is none katy A is ſo violent i in it's 


beautiful women are to be Ar 5 yet we. 


are not tempted to viſit .it. Sedentary ambition 
exerts itſelf in a narrow compaſs, The rage of 
conqueſt is the malady of 2 ſingle man, who 
draws the multitude after him. But let us ſup- 
poſe all the people of. the earth to be equally ci- 
vilized, and the thirſt. of gold will diſplace the 


inhabitants of one and of the other hemiſphere. 


Setting out from the two extremities of the dia- 
meter of the equator, they will croſs each other 
in their way from one pole to the other. 


Law, to whom this great ſpring of aQjon was 


well known, caſily. perſuaded: the, French, who 


were moſt of them... ruined, that the mines. of 


Louiſiana, which had ſo long been ſpoken of, 
| were at length diſcovered; and that they were 
even far richer, than they were generally ſuppoſed 
to be. To give the greater weight to this falſe 
report, which had already. gained too much crey 
dit, a number of miners were ſent over to work 
| theſe mines, which were imagined to be ſo va- 
luable, with a body of took ſufficient to de. 
fend them. N 

Ari 1 what a fadien 1 
this ſtratagem made upon a nation naturally fond 
of novelty. Every man exerted himſelf to ac- 
quire the right of partaking of this ſource. of 
wealth, which was conſidered as inexhauſtjble. 
The. Miſkilippi became the center of all men's 


W en and acuh. It was not long 


before 


men, and the noiſy tranſports of j joy ſueceed tok Oo K | 


XVI. 
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BOO ts Se ion e men 1 — 
A whom were thought to be perſons of underſtand: 


ing, not ſatisfied with ſharing the general proſit 
of the monopoly, became deſirous of obtaining a 

private propetty in a region which paſſed for one 
of the beſt countries in the world. Cultivators 
were wanted for the clearing of thoſe domains, 
and were abundantly ſupplied by France, Switzer- 


land, and Germany. Theſe men, after having 


worked three ycars without ſalary, for the perſons 


who had been at the expence:of conveying them 


to the ſpot, were to become citizens, and be put 
in poſſeſſion of lands, in order to clear 25 on 


their own account. 


Dunix the | courſe of this Grad or 1n the | 


years 1718 and 1719, all theſe unfortunate peo- 


ple were promiſcuoufly crowded together in 
ſhips. They were not länded at Dauphin land, 


the harbour of which had lately been choaked up 


by fands; nor were they ſet on ſhore at Mobile, 


which had loſt every thing ſince it had loſt it's 


port: but it was at Biloxi, that dreadful ſpot, 
where all the natives, as well as foreigners who 


bad been ſeduced, were placed. There they all 
agar by thouſands, with want and vexatieff. 
n 


order to preſerve them, it was only neceſſary 
to have conveyed them up the Miſſiſſippi, and 
landed them immediately upon the country. they 


were to clear; but ſuch was the unſkilfulneſs or 
neglect of the managers of the enterpriſe, that 


jw” & never thought of conſtructing the boats ne- 


ceſſary for ſo ſimple a manceuvre. Even after 


they found that the ſhips coming from Europe 
could moſt of them fail up the river, Biloxi ſtill 
continued to be the grave of thoſe unhappy and 
numerous victims who had fallen a ſacrifice. to a 
_ impoſture. e head-quarters were not 


removed 
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people who had been weak enough to quit their 
native country upon ſuch uncertain proſpects. 


Bur at this period, when it was too late, the 


charm, was diſſolved, and the mines vaniſhed. 
Nothing remained but the ſhame of having been 


miſled by chimerical notions. _ Louiſiana ſhared 


the fate of. thoſe extraordinary.men who have been 


too highly extolled, and are afterwards puniſhed 


for this unmerited fame, by being degraded be- 
low their real worth. Men ſtrive, by the exceſs 


of cenſure, to perſuade others that they have not 


given into the common error; for how can it be 
ſuppoſed that they would violently perſiſt in ſpeak- 
ing ill of themſelves? This enchanted country 


was now holden in execration. It's very name 
became a reproach. The Miſſiſſippi was the ter- 


ror of free men. No recruits were to be found 


to ſend thither, but ſuch as were taken from pri- 


ſons and houſes of ill fame. It became the rece 
tacle of the loweſt and moſt profligate perſons in 


the kingdom. 


War could be expected from a ſettlement 
eompoſed of ſuch perſons? Vicious men will nei- 
ther people a country, nor labour, nor continue 
long in any place. Many of theſe miſerable per- 


ſons who had been tranſported into theſe ſavage 


climates, went into the Engliſh or Spaniſh ſettle- 
ments, to exhibit the diſagreeable view of their 
diſtreſs and miſery. Others ſoon periſhed, from 


the infection they had brought along with them. 


The greater number wandered in the woods, till 
hunger and wearineſs put an end to their exiſt- 
ence. Nothing was yet begun in the colony, 


removed to New · Orleans till five years after, that 3 o o K 
is, till hardly any were left of thoſe unfortunate 


ww 


though twenty-five millions of livres * had been 
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| = advanced theſe vaſt ſums fooliſhly - pretended, 
that in the capital of France they could lay the 
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HISTORY or 'SETTLEMENTS. b bs 
he managers of the company that 


plan of ſoch undertakings as were fit for Ame- | 

rica. Paris, unacquainted with it's own | 
vinces, which it deſpiſes and exhauſts, would: 
have ſubmitted every thing to the operations of 
theſe haſty and frivolous calculators. From the 
office of the company, they pretended to regulate 
and direct all the inhabitants of Louiſiana, and to 
impoſe. or withhold ſuch reſtraints as were judged 

favourable or . unfavourable; to the monopoly. 
Had they granted ſome trifling encouragements 
to citizens of character, who might have been in- 
vited to ſetile in the colony, by ſecuring to them 
that liberty which every man covets, that pro- 
Py which. every man has a right to expect 
rom his own labour, and that protection which 


is due from every ſociety to it's members; ſuch 


encouragements as theſe, given to proprietors 
well informed of their real intereſt and eee | 
directed by the circumſtances of the place, would 
have been productive of far greater and more 
laſting effects; and would have eſtabliſhed more 

extenſive, ſolid, and profitable ſettlements, than 


- all thoſe an excluſive. charter could ever have 


formed with all it's treaſures, diſpenſed and ma- 


naged by agents who could neither have the 


knowledge requiſite to conduct ſo many various 
operations, nor even be influenced by any imme. 
diate intereſt in their ſucceſs. 

Tur miniſtry, however, thought it conducive 
to the welfare of the ſtate, to leave the concerns 
of Louiſiana in the hands of the company; which 
were under a neceſſity of exerting all their intereſt 


to obtain permiſſion to alicnate that part of their 


W They were even obliged to purchaſe 
this 
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this e in 1731, by paying down the ſum ne 0K 
1,450, ooo livres. For there are ſome. ſtates, = XVI. 


vrhere the right of being involved in ruin, and 
that of being preſerved: from it, or that of ac- 
quiring wealth, are equally ſold; becauſe good 
or evil, whether public or e v. We ou an 
ob ject of: finance, 
nme all the time that an — chives 
bad kept Louiſiana in ſhackles, it had required, 
according to the diſtances, fifty, ſixty, fourſcore, 
and a hundred per cent. profit, . upon all the 
merchandiſe which it uſed to ſend there; and had 
alſo regulated, by a rate ſtill more oppreſſive, the 
price of the commodities which the colony deli - 
vered to it. How was it poſſible that an infant 
ſettlement could make any progreſs under the. 
yoke of a tyranny ſo atrocious? Accordingly, 
the diſcouragement became univerſal. To re- 
ſore to the minds of men their energy, governs. 
ment was deſirous that a poſſeſſion, which was 
become a truly national one, ſhould experience a 
happier fate. With this view they decreed, that 
every article which the trade of France ſhould 
convey into this country, and every thing it 


ſttould bring back from thence, ſhould be ex- 
ü empted for ten years from all duties of export 


and import. Let us ſee to what degree of proſ- 
perity an arrangement ſo PRO raiſed this cele- 
brated region. 


Louisiana is a vaſt country, ended on be Extent, 
north by the ſea; on the: eaſt by Florida and Ca- foul, and. 7 


rolina; on the weſt by New Mexico; and on the Louiſiana. 


north by Canada, and by unknown lands, which 
are ſuppoſed to extend as far as Hudſon's Bay. It 
in. Es to aſcertain bei the exact 1 


$64, 138. A. 


4 % 


Sof it; be. it's: mean breadth is two PRETTY 
XVI. leagurs. ee e 
„Tnaeueneur are an PIO the chants Vas 
lerably. Fogs are too frequent in Lower 
Louiſiana, in * and autumn; the winters 
and at diſtant intervals attended with a 
flight froſt: moſt of the ſummer days are ſpoilt 
by violent ſtorms. The heats are not ſo exceſſive 
| part of this extenſive territory as might be 
— — ed from it's latitude. This phænomenon, 
which ſeems extraordinary to a common obſerver, 
may be accounted for by natural philoſophers, 
from the thick foreſts, which prevent the rays of 
the ſun from heating the ground; the numberleſs 
rivers, which — it conſtantly damp; and the 
winds, which blow oy a" ann over a long 
extent of land. 1 
-- Tuoven * are > not very common in Up- 
per Louiſiana, they are ſtill more unfrequent in the 
Lower. This is, however, nothing more than a 
{ip of land of two or three leagues in extent, 
oxerrun: with inſects, with ſtagnated waters, and 
with vegetable ſubſtances, which putrify in a damp 
| and warm atmoſphere, the conſtant principle of 
Wo. - the-diflolution of bodies. In this climate, where 
1 : all dead bodies generally undergo a rapid putre- | 
faction, men enjoy a more ſettled ſtate of health, 
than in thoſe regions which to all appearance are 
more healthy. Except the tetanos, which carries 
off half the Negro children before they are twelve 
days old, and a great number of white children, 
there is ſcarce any diſeaſe known in that country, 
except ſome hyſterical affections, and obſtructions, 
which may even be conſidered as a natural conſe - 
quence of the kind of life which is led there. 
From whence can the ſalubrity of the air pro- 


ceed? Perhaps it is owen to the frequent thunders 
* 1 5 which 
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Perhaps to the fires which it is neceflary to kindle 


in order to deſtroy the numerous reeds which | im- 


ane the cultures. 
Iris ſoil muſt have. agus extremely Fra 


tile, before any trials had been made of it, ſince 
It furniſhed a li- 


it abounded with wild fruits. 
beral proviſion for a great number of birds and 
fallow- deer. The meadows, formed by nature 
alone, were covered with roebucks and biſons. 


The trees were remarkable for their bulk and 


height, and woods for dying were wanting, 

for thoſe grow merely between the tropics. Theſe 

favourable omens have been ſince confirmed by 
tunate experiments. 


Tux ſource of the river * e e this 8 
zimmenſe country from north to ſouth, hath not 


I yet been diſcovered. | The boldeſt travellers have 
ſcarce gone higher than two hundred leagues 
above the fall of St. Anthony, which ſtops 


ſea, that is, throughout the ſpace of 700 leagues, 
the navigation is not interrupted. The Miſſiſſip- 
pi, after being enlarged by the river of the Illi- 
nois, the Mi uri, the Ohio, and a great num- 
ber of ſmall rivers, maintains an uninterrupted 
courſe, till it falls into the ocean. All circum- 
ſtances concur to prove, that the bed of this river 
is conſiderably extended, and that it's bottom is 


almoſt recent ground, ſince not a ſingle ſtone is 


to be found in it. The ſea throws up here a pro- 


digious quantity of mud, leaves of reeds, boughs 


and ſtumps of trees, that the Miſſiſſippi is conti- 


1 nually waſhing down; which different materials 


being driven backward and forward, and being 
| collected 


the _ 
courſe of it by a caſcade of ſome height, about 
the 46th degree of latitude. From thence to the 


this narrow Soil, Perhapsn O0OK 
to the winds which almoſt conſtantly prevail there. . 
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TR river hath: not any: regular: periods of 
increaſe or decreaſe; but, in general, it's waters 
are higher from the month of January to that 


af June, than they are through the reſt of the 


year. The bed of the river being very derp at 
the upper part, it ſcldom overflows on the eaſt 
fide, till it comes within fixty leagues of the ſea, 


nor on the welt, till within a hundred leagues * 


chat is to ſay, in the low lands, which we imagine 
to be recent. Theſe muddy grounds, like all 
others that have not yet acquired a due conſiſt- 


ence, produce a prodigious quantity of large 


reeds, in which all extraneous bodies waſhed down 
the river are entangled. Theſe bodies all join- 
ing together, and added to the ſlime that fills up 
the interſtices, in proceſs of time form a maſs, 


that raiſes the banks higher than the adjacent 
ground, which forms on cach fide an inclinedd 
plain. Hence it happens, that the waters having 


once got out of their natural courſe, never get 
into it again, and are therefore obliged to run on 
er ocean, or to form themſelves. into mall 

8 

Wu the breath and depth of the Miſiſnppi = 
are alone conſidered, we are induced to think 
that the navigation is eaſy, - It is, on the con- 
trary, very tedious, even in coming down; be- 
caule it would be dangerous by night in dar 


weather, and becauſe inſtead of the light canoes 
made of bark, which are ſo convenient in the 
reſt of America, it is neceſſary to employ larger 
boats, which are conſequently heavier, and not 
f Mt e ee Without en precautions, - 


the 
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ing againſt the boughs or roots: of trees, which 
are dragged along in great quantities by the 
ſtream, and are frequently fixed under water. 


; The difficulties une e cou uk going 7 * 


river. DLL; 1 


253 


K e would be in eontinual danger of ſtrik- 28 K 


. 


Ar fone dite from lad) before we- enter | 


the Miſſiſſippi, care muſt be taken to keep clear 
of the floating wood that is come down from 
Louiſiana. The coaſt is ſo flat, that it can hardly 
be ſeen at the diſtance of two leagues, and it is 
not eaſy to get up to it. The river empties itſelf 
into the ſea by a great number of openings. 
Theſe openings — conſtantly varying, and moſt 
of them bave but little depth of water. When the 


ſhips have happily ſurmounted all theſe obſtacles, 


they may ſail without any difficulty ten or twelve 


leagues, over a country ſunk under water, where 
the eye perceives nothing but reeds, and a few 


ſhrubs. Then, upon each ſhore, they meet with 


thick foreſts, which they paſs by in two or three 
days, unleſs calms, which are rather frequent in 
ſummer, ſhould retard their progreſs. The reſt 


of the navigation, upon a ſtream fo rapid, and 


ſo full of currents, is performed in boats that go 


with oars and ſails, and are forced to paſs on from 
one point of land to another; and though they 


ſet out by break of day, are thought to have made 


a conſiderablè progreſs, if they have advanced 
ſive or fix leagues by the cloſe of the evening. 
The Europeans engaged in this navigation, are 
attended by ſome Indian huntſmen, who follow 
by land, and ſupply them with ſubſiſtence: during 
the three months and a half that are employed 
in going: mou one ee Rl of: the) SPE to the 
n EE 4 * ; 
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2 Ene © Engliſh; ſettled in the Eaſt; baren 


always ſo alliduouſſy employed in their planta- 
tions, that they * never thought of any thing 
but of extending and improving them. The 
ſpirit of conqueſt or of plunder hath not dis 
them from their labours. Had they been inelined 
to jealouſy, the French did not behave i" as to 
Site n ae cn d an: 1 e ef 
Tun ne ee for themnſvives, 
were more turbulent in the Weſt. The defire of 
removing an active neighbour from New Mexico 
induced them, in 19203 to adopt the ſcheme of 
for ming a conſiderable colony far beyond the 
boundaries within which they had hitherto con- 
med themſelvrs. The numerous caravans that 
were to compoſe this colony ſet out from Santa 
Fe. They directed their march towards the 
Ozages, whom they wiſhed to induce to take up 
arms againſt their eternal enemies, the Miſſourys, 
whoſe chin they had reſolved to occupy. The 
Spaniards miſſed their way, and came directly to 
that nation the ruin of which they were medi- 
. cating; and miſtaking theſe Indians for the Oza- 
x, © commutiicated their 1 en Ny 
Te n 


Tax chief of: the Miſſourys; who: benim ac- 


1 by this ſingular miſtake, with the dan- 
ger chat threatened him and his people, diſſem- 
dled his reſentment. He told the Spaniards; he 
would gladly concur in promoting the ſucceſs of 


their undertaking, and only deſired eight and 


forty hours to aſſemble his warriors. When they 
were armed, to the number of two thouſand, they 


—— the Spaniards, whom they had amuſed 


With 


werted 
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bps and flew them in their ſleep- A K 
were maſſacred, without diſtinction of age er XVI. 
ſex. The chaplain, who alone eſcaped the ſaugl- 
ter, owed his preſer vation to the fingularity of 
his dreſs. This cataſtrophe having ſecured the 
tranquillity of Louiſiana, on —— where it 
was moſt threatened, the colony could only be 
moleſted by the natives; but theſe, although 
more numerous at that time than they me in our 
Mw, were ſtill not very formidable. 


Tuns ſavages were divided into Several: na- General 


tions, all of them very feeble, and all at enmity — 


with each other, though ſeparated by immenſe vages 


deſerts. Some of them had a fixed abode. Their kale. 


dwellings were only made of leaves interwoven Natchez in 


with each other, and faſtened to a number of particular. 
ſtakes. Thoſe who did not go quite naked, were 
only covered with the ſkins of fallow deer. Th 
lived upon the produce of hunting and ating, 
upon maize, and ſome fruits. Their cuſt 
were nearly the ſame as thoſe of the ſavages of 
Lone we but they had re the ſame 4858 of 
rength and courage, of quickneſt and __ - 
and Hate n was leſs marked. l * 
'AmoN6- theſe: nations; the Natchez were * 
moſt remarkable. They paid obedience to one 
man, who ſtyled himſelf GREAT SIN; be- 
cauſe he bore upon his breaſt the image of that 
luminary, from which he claimed his deſcent. 
The whole duſineſs of government, war, and re- 
ligion, depended: upon him. All the world could 
not perhaps have e a ſovereign? mote ab- 
ſolute. His wife enjoyed the ſame authority, and 
the ſame honours. When any of theſe enſlaved 
ſavages had the misfortune to diſpleaſe either of 
theſe maſters, they uſed to ſay to their guards, 


ee me of- that dog, and were inſtantly obeyed. 
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„„ s rox Or SETTLEMENTS AND TRAD! 


by gu of the beſt that was afforded. * 
| hu fiſhing,” or culture, the ſavages -were 
_* "compel ed to bring to them. On the demiſe of 
either the huſband or the wife, it was neceſſary 
that many of their ſubjects ſhould-alſo die, that 
they might attend and ſerve them in the next 
world. The religion of the Natchez was limited 
= the adoration of the Sun; but this belief was 
accompanied with many ceremonies, and conſe- 
quently attended with miſchievous effects. There 
5 Vas, however, but one temple for the whole na- 
tion: it was once ſet on flames by the fire which 
11 perpetually, or at leaſt habitually kept in it; 
and this event occaſioned a general conſterna- 
tion. Many fruitleſs efforts were made to ſtop 
the progreſs of the flames. Some mothers threw 
their children into them, and at length the fire 
was extinguiſhed. + The next day theſe barbarous 
beegites. were extolled in a diſcourſe delivered 
by the deſpatic pontiff. It is thus that his au- 
thority was maintained. It is aſtoniſhing how 
ſo poor and ſo ſavage a people could be fo cruelly 
enflaved. But ſuperſtition accounts for all the 
unreaſonable actions of men. That alone could 
deprive a nation of it's | liberty, which. _ Aue | 
elſe to loſGGG. 25 
Mos r of the Aenne alfiten, apon * uncer- 
ls. faith of ſome. tradition, that the Natchez 
oecupied for a long time the eaſtern coaſt of the 
Miſſiſſippi, from the river Iberville to the Ohio; 
that is to ſay, a ſpace of four hundred leagues. | 
In that - caſe they muſt have formed the moſt 
flouriſhing nation of North America. It may be 
ſuſpected, that the yoke under which they were 
kept by an oppreſſive and arbitrary govern- 
ment, diſguſted them of their native country. 
Pu *! have diſperſed ann, and this 
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opinion ſeems to be in ſome meaſure confirmed B O. 
by the circumſtance of our finding various tra- XVI 
ces of their worſhip at great diſtances in theſe Ef F 
regions... It is certain, that when the French ap- = 
peared in Louiſiana, this people conſiſted of no 

more than two thouſand warriors, and formed only 

a few towns, ſituated at a conſiderable diſtance 

from each other, but all of. them near the Miſſiſſippi. 

ITuis want of population did not prevent the 

country of the Natchez from being excellent. 
The climate is wholeſome and temperate; the a 
ſoil, ſuſceptible! of rich and varied cultures; the 

territory ſufficiently elevated to preclude all fears 

from the inundations of the river. This country 

is gencrally open, extenſive, well-watered, and 

covered with pleaſant hillocks, agreeable mea- 

dows, and delicious woods, as far as the Apalas 
cChian mountains. Accordingly, the firſt French- 
men who came there, judged, that notwithſtanding 

; it's diſtance from the 4ea, this would become in 
time the center af the colony. This opinion 
drew numbers of them to this pot. They were 
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'S fayourably,receiyed: by the ſavages, and aſſiſted 
: in the ſettlement of the plantations which .they 
4 wanted. to eſtabliſn. Exchanges that were reci- 
j procally uſeful, laid the foundation of a friend- 
4 ſhip apparently ſincere between the two nations. 

u might have become permanent, had not the 1 
8 ties of it been daily weakened by the avidity of =_ 
; the Europeans. Theſe: ſoreigners had at firſt de- i 
| manded the productions of tbe country -only..as b 
buoneſt merchants, but afterwards imperiouſly 1 


|  diftated the conditions of the trade, and at length; - 3 
: ſeized. upon What they were tired f paying for, ä : 
even at a low price. Their: audacity. inereaſed. 4 
to ſuch a degree as to expel the natives, from; bg, | il 


| 0 they had tilled, themſelves. n 23/641 | i 
Vol. V. 8 | Tuns 1 


26 
n 


Tais _— — was :atrociout us : [Va ; 
Natchez: endeavour. to put- Aa op to. Mt the moſt 


humiliating ſupplications. Driven to ; deſpair, 


they endeavoured to engage in their Wee 


all the eaſtern nations, whoſe diſpoſitions . — 
e 


were acquainted with, and towards the latter 


of the year 1729, they ſucceeded. in forming an 


almoſt univerſal league, the purport of which 


was, to exterminate in one day the whole race of 
their oppreſſors. This negociation was carried 


on with ſuch ſucceſs as not to be diſcovered either 
DR ſavages who were friends to the French, 
or by the French themſelves. Nothing hut ſome 


caſually fortunate event could prevent the ſuc- 
| ceſs of the plot, and this event took place., 5 


Acconbiro to the accounts of the times, the 


N erben ſent to the conſpiring nations, who were 


not better acquainted with the art of writing than 


themſelves, ſome parcels, conſiſting of an equal 
number of bits of wood. That there might be 


no miſtake made reſpecting the time when the 
common hatred was to break out, it was agreed, 
that one of theſe bits of wood ſhould be burnt 
evey day in bach town, and the laſt was to be 


the ſignal for the bloody ſcene that was to be ex- 


hibited. It happened that the wife or the mother 
of the great chief was informed of the plot by a 
fon ſhe had by a Frenchman. She ſeveral; times 
warned the officer of that nation who commanded 
in the neighbourhood, of the circumſtance. The 


indifference or the contempt that was thewn for 


"had * en in . ind; the: n 


her advice did not ſtiſle in her heart the affection 
ſhe had for theſe foreigners. Her rank entitled 


her to enter the temple of the Sun at any hour 


the choſe. This prerogative put it in her power 
0 carry off ſucce ively the bits of wood which 


do 
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3997 it in order tb didurb the ehen of the 8 


conſpirato „ at He hazard of haſtening, ſince it 
was neceſſary, t the deſtruQtion of the Fenepen 
was fond of, in order to inſure the ſafety of 
the reſt who were unknown to her, Every thing 
| Happened 2s ſhe expected. At the ſignal 1 


upon, the Natchez fell unawares upon the enemy, 


not doubting but all their allies were at the ſame 
time engaged in the ſame buſineſs; but as there 
had been no treaſon any where fe, every thing 
remained quiet, as it muſt neceſſarily haye done. 
Tuis account appears very fabulous; but it is 
| very certain, that the period à reed upon be⸗ 
tween the members of the ee eracy to deliver 
Loviſiana from à foreign yoke, was foreſtalled 
by the Natch ez. They ae perhaps not able to 
their hatred any longer. They were per- 
haps ſeduced by meeting with unexpe ected facility 
in the execution of t 14 deſign. Perhaps, hey 
were properly or improperly apprehenſive that 
their intentions began to be ſuſpected. It is a 
certain fact, however, that of two hundred and 
twenty-two French, who were then in this ſettle- 
ment, two hundred were maſſacred ; that the 
women'who were pregnant, or who bad Joung 
children, did not {hare a more fortunate deſtiny 3 
and. that the reſt, who remained priſoners, were 
expoſed to the brutality. of the murderers of their 
ſons and of their huſbands, | 


Fu whole N thought eme loſt upon 


the firſt. news. of this event. They had nothing 
49: oppoſe o number of enemies threatening 


mem on all. Hs except a few half-rotten palli- | 


fades, Rag: A fem yagabonds badly armed and ill 
_ diſciplined. Perrier, in whom the authority was 
 wvelled, had. not a better opinion of the ſituation 
of affairs. However, EN ſhewed A firm counte- | 
2 09 5 nance, 
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||» © x nance, and this Boldnck Terved' him igesd of 
ES forces. The ſavages thought bim not only able 
= to defend himſelf, but alfo to attack them. In 
| order to, diſpel the ſuſpicions thar might have 
i been conceived againiſt ther, or in hopes of ob. 
1 taining a pardon, ſeveral of theſe nations Joined 
their warriors to his, in order to affiſt in his re- 
is hon Plot no 
_ Orr troops were wanting, beſide ill. affected 
allies or ſoldiers, forced into the ſervice, to have 
inſured ſucceſs. This militia marched towards 
the country of the Natchez, with a degree of flow- 
neſs which afforded no good omen, and they at- 
tacked the forts with that indifference from which 
no good effect could be expected. Fortunately, 
the beſieged offered to releaſe all the priſoners 
they had in their poſſeſſion, if the troops would 
withdraw; and this propoſal was acceded to with 
Bur Perrier having received ſome reinforce- 
ments from Europe, recommended hoſtilities, in 
the beginning of the year 1731. The proſpect of 
this new danger ſpread diſſentions among the 
Natchez, and this miſonderſtanding brought on 
* the ruin of the whole nation. A few feeble corps 
| of theſe ſavages were put to the ſword, and a 
great number were, ſent. flaves to St. Domingo. 
Thoſe who eſcaped ſlavery or death, took refuge 


a” m—_— IE 


| | among the Chickaſaws. 


ITnesg were the moſt intrepid people of thoſe 
regions: their intimate Connections with che 
WW... * Engliſh were well known, aid their favourite 
. virtue was hoſpitality. All theſe” reaſons pre- 
vented the French at firſt from requiring them to 
deliver up the Natchez, to whom they Had af. 
| forded refuge. But Bienville, who ſucceeded 
Perrier, thought himſelf authorized to demand 
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| ang — indignation, 2 
ſides took up arms in 173 


P 
Joſs under the palliſades of their enemy. . They 


ttied their. fortune again four years after, encou- 
«raged. by ſome ſuccours they had received from 
Canada. They were upon the point of being de- 
feated a ſecond time, when ſome fortunate inci- 
dent brou ht on a reconciliation with theſe ſa- 
vages. Since that period, the tranquillity of 
Louiſiana hath never been diſturbed. Let us 
now ſee to what degree of proſperity this long 
. hath raiſed the colon. 


Tas: coaſts of Louiſiana, which are al Buna Settle 
ents 

formed by 

-vovered with a barren ſand. { They are neither in- the Frenc 


-+habited, nor capable of being ſo. No forts baye in Loui 


upon the gulph of Mexico, are in general flat, and 


ever been erected upon them 

Inovon the French muſt. have been . 
of drawing near to Mexico, they have formed no 
ſettlement upon the coaſt, which lies to the weſt 
of the Miſſiſippi. They were undoubtedly appre- 


23 


_ chgnſive of offending; the Spaniards, , who; would | 


not patiently bave- ſufered them in this neigh- 
- bourhood. 8 

Wai Tolthe eaſt of the river i is e Fort Mobile, 
on the banks of a river which derives it's ſource 
from the Apalachian mountains. It ſerved to 
maintain the Chactaws, the Alimabous, and other 
leſs numerous colonies in alliance with the French, 


and to ſecure their fur trade. The Spaniards of 


. Penſacola drew ſome proviſions and merchandiſe 
from this ſettlement. pn 


THERE are a great number. of outlets. at the 


mouth of the Miſſiſnppi, which are always vary- 


Nee Many of hem are entirely ary at times. 


Some 
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Etre -f $ETTEENENTS AND TRADE 


B ©, 0.9 K Some can only admit canoes or floops. That 


WR; 


towards the "eaſt; the only one frequented: at 
preſent by 88 very tortuous; affords only n 
very narrow pa kae -atid hath no more than 
eleven of twelve feet of water in the higueſt 
tides. The ſmall fort called La Baliſe, Which 
foren defended the mouth of the tiver, is no 
longer of any uſe ſince it's eanal hath been fillet 


up, and fines the hips of out of due rnehr ae 


that pre 


cannon. | 


Na OkiteAvs,. Kevated:: at the eee, — 
thirty leagues from the fea; ig the firſt ſertlement 
ſetits itſeff. This city, which was in- 


tended for a ſtaple t6 carry oh al the intercourſe 


between the” mother-countty : 
Was built upon 


„ * wt 


and the colony, 
the eaſtern border of the! river, 
round à Ereſcetit, Which. 46 aceeſſible to all ſhips, 


und Where they ride in perfeR ſaſetp. The 


foundations of it were laid in 1717 but it Was 
not till 1722, that it had made any: progreſs, and 
'became'the capital of Leuifiank. It's population 


never confiſted of more than ſixtæen hundred 
inhabitants, partly free men, and 


partly flaves. 
Tue huts which originally covered it have been 
ſucceſſively transformed into eonvenient houſes, 
but built with wood upon bricks, becauſe the 
Toll was not Tofficicntly rk to hos dark emer 
buildings. 

Tax city is placed on an iſland, which: is ſixty 


leagues in length, and hath a moderate breadth. 


This iſland, the greateſt part of which is not ſul- 


ceptible of: culture, is formed by the ocean, by 


the river Miſſiſſippi, by the lake Pontchartrain, 
and by the Manchac, or the river of Yberville, 
2 canal which the Miſliippi hath digged for tel, 


in order to pour into it the ſuperfluous part b 


it's waters, in n the ſeaſon when they moſt Ren 


There 


IN THE EAST AND WEST INDIES; . 


There may be upon this territory about a Huw BOO * 


dred plantations, upon which are found four or 
five hundred white men, and four thouſand Ne- 
groes, principally employed in the culture of in- 
digo. A few enterpriſing proprietors have en- 
deavoured to grow ſugar there; but ſome trifling 
froſts, which are fatal to this rich produktion, 
have rendered this attempt ineffectual. The 
plantations are ſeldom contiguous to each other, 
but are moſtly ſeparated by ſtagnating waters 
and moraſſes, eee in the inferior part of 
the iflanßd. 

Oos ITE to New Orleans; a6 oh the weſtern | 
_ ſhore of the Miſſiſſippi, were ſettled in 1722, three 
hundred Germans, the unfortunate remains of 
ſeveral thouſand who had been removed from 
their country. Their number hath trebled ſince 
that period, which is not a very diſtant one, be- 
cauſe they have always been the moſt laborious 
men of the colony. Aſſiſted by about two thou- 
ſand ſla ves, they cultivate maize for their food, and 
rice and indigo for exportation. They — 
attended to the culture of cotton; but they have 
abandoned it fince it has been found too ort for 
the European manufacture. 

A LITTLE higher up, on the fame coaſt; . 
hundred Acadians were ſituated, who had arrived 
in Louiſiana immediately after the laſt peace. 
Their labours have been hitherto confined to the 
breeding of cattle, and to the cultivation of arti- 
cles of primary neceſſity. If their means ſhould 
increaſe, they will attend to the produktion of 
vendible commodities. 

ALL thoſe productions which enrich: the lower 
part of the colony, terminate at the ſettlement of 
the Pointe coupeẽ, formed at the diſtance of for- 
ty-five leagues from New Orleans. It furniſnes 

| moreover 
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HISTORY OF SETTLEMENTS AND TRADE 


B Oo k moreover the greateſt part of the tobacco that is 


XVI. 


| — pom ; 


conſumed in the country, and a great deal of 
wood for foreign trade. Theſe labours employ 
five or ſiæ hundred white _ urge twelve hun- 
An Negroes 48 
 TexonvenouT the Whole extent” of * 3 
Shia are cultivated in theſe ſeveral ſettlements 
belonging to Lower Louiſiana, there runs a cauſe- 
way deſtined to ſecure it from the inundations of 
the river. Large and deep ditches, which ſur- 
round every field, afford an iſſue to the waters 
which would either have penetrated or riſen above 
the dike. This ſoil is entirely muddy; and when 
it is to be cultivated, the large reeds which cover 
it are cut at the bottom. As ſoon as they are 
dry they are ſet on fire. Then, however lightly 
the earth be turned up, it becomes fertile in all 
productions requiring a damp ſoil. Corn does 
not thrive upon it; for the blades grow, but con- 
tain no ſced. Moſt! of the fruit trees ſucceed no 
better, they grow up very faſt, and are in bloſſom 
twice in a year; but the fruit wbietk ir attacked 
by the worms, dries and generally falls off before 
it is ripe. The peach, the orange, and the fig - 
tree, are the only ones, the n of nn 
eunn at be too much extolled. | ; 
Tux nature of the country is very di Ferent | in 
ring Louiſiana, To the eaſt of the Miſſiſſippi, 
this diſtrict begins a little above the river of 
. Yberville. It's territory, which hath been an- 
ciently formed, is ſufficiently raiſed to be free 
from inundations and hath only a proper degree 
of moiſture; it therefore requires leſs care, and 
promiſes a greater variety of productions. This 
was the opinion of the firſt Frenchmen who ap- 
. peared in theſe. countries. They ſettled in the 


diſtric of the Natchez, and after having attempt- 


3 | | | ed 
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<4; ſeveral cultures which were all ſucceſsful, B O O K 


confined themſelves to that of tobacco, which 
ſoon acquired in the mother- country the reputa- 
tion it deſerved. Government expected ſoon to 
receive from this ſettlement a ſufficient quantity 
for the ſupply of the whole monarchy, when- the 
tyranny of it's agents occaſioned it's ruin. Since 
this fatal period, this inexhauſtible ſoil bath re- 
mained uncultivated; till Great Britain, having 
acquired the property of it by treaties, ſhall have 
conveyed there a Population e to ferti- 
lizen Toft 4 $6.5 th o5c 
A LITTLE beben up, but on the — ſhane, : 
the Red river empties itſelf into the Miſſiſſippi. 
It is at thirty leagues diſtance from the mouth of 
it, and upon the territory of the Natchitoches, 
that the French on their arrival in Louiſiana 
erected a few palliſades. The object of this poſt 
was to draw from New Mexico the ſheep and 
horned cattle, which a riſing colony is always in 
want of; and it was alſo to open a ſmuggling 
trade with the Spaniſh fort of the Adages, which 
is only ſeven leagues diſtant. It is Jong ſince 
the multiplication of the cattle in thoſe fields, to 
which it was neceſſary to accuſtom them, hath 
put an end to the firſt of theſe connections; and 
it was ſtill earlier underſtood, that the latter, with 
one of the pooreſt ſettlements in the world, 
could never have any real utility. Accordingly, 
the territory of the Natchitoches was ſoon for- 
ſaken by thoſe whom the hopes of making a 
great fortune had drawn there. Upon this diſtrict 
there are only now to be ſeen tbe deſcendants of 
a few ſoldiers, who have ſettled there at the end 
of the time they were engaged for in the ſervice. 
Their number does not exceed two hundred. 
They live upon maize, or upon the egen 
whic 
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of their productions to their indolent neighbours. 
The money they receive from this "feeble garri- 
fon, enables them to pay for the liquors and the 
— Which 1 are er to get from _ 
where. 

TIE ſettlement: formed among the Akane is 
Al more wretched; It would infallibly have be- 
come very flouriſhing, if the troops, the arms, 
the bondſmen, the 1 proviſions, and the merchan- 
diſe, which Law had ſent there on his own pri- 
vate account, had not been firſt confiſcated! after 
the diſgrace of that ' enterpriſing man. Since 
that time ſome few Canadians only have ſettled 


upon this excellent ſoil, who have taken to them- 


ſelves wives among the women of the country. 
From theſe connections hath ſoon ariſen an almoſt 


ſavage raee; conſiſting only of a few families, 


living ſeparate from — and ſcarce attend- 
ing to any other een W that = _ 


: chace. by TR Tt 41 2.44 


Jo go from the Alkanſas to the Illinois "_ 
uryy it is neceſſary to travel three hundred leagues: 


for the nations in America are not contiguous 


to each other, as they are in Europe, and are 
therefore the more independent. They have no 
chiefs connected among themſelves, alternately 


to ſeize upon, or to ſacrifice them, and to ren- 


der them ſo unhappy, that they ſhall have no- 


thing to gain or to loſe, by a change of country 


and of maſter. The Illinois, ſituated in the moſt 
northern part of Louiſiana, were continually 


beaten, and always upon the point of being de- 
ſtroyed by the Iroquois, or by other warlike na- 
tions. They ſtood in need of a defender; and 


the French took that part upon themſelves, by 


nen a portion of their territory, at the 


mouth 
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mouth of their river, aud upon the more b * 
ſant, and mote fruitful: banks of the Miſſiſſippi. — 
Under this protection, the Illindis have avoided 1 8 
the deſtiny. of moſt of the nations in the New = 
World, of whom there ſcarce remains any re- 
membrance. Nevertheleſs, their number hath 
_ diminifhed, in proportion as that of their pro- 
tectors hath increaſed. Theſe : foreigners have 
gradually formed a population of two thouſand 
three hundred and fourſcore free perſons, and of 
eight hundred ſlaves, diſtributed in ſix villages, , 
five of which are ſituated upon the daſtern e | 
of the river 5s; 
UNron PUNATELY: oo of theſe: prople; and 
| entertained a paſſion for running about the woods 
to buy up the peltries, or have indulged them- 
ſelves with remaining in their warehouſes, waiting 
till the ſavages brought them the produce of their - 2 
chaſe. They would have worked more uſefully 4 
for themſelves, for the colony, and for France, ä | 
bad they digged the excellent foil upon which 
chance bad placed them; and had they required 
of it the ſeveral kinds of corn produced in the — 
Old World, which Louiſiana hath been obliged F 
to draw from Europe, or from North America. J 
But how much hath the ſettlement formed by the 
French in the country of the Illinois, and how F 
much have their other 2 — fallen ſhort of 1 
this proſperity? bt e . 
Never. did the: colony, in it's greateſt ſplen- 
dour, reckon more than ſeven thouſand Negroes, 
excluſive. of the troops, the number of which 
varied, from three hundred to two thouſand men. 
This feeble population was ſcattered along the 
borders of the Miſſiſſippi, throughout a ſpace of 
five hundred leagues ; and was defended by a þ 
few imall torts, n at an immenſe fon | | 
i rom | 
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B 9 9 ®from 8 75 Nevertheleſs; ſas men were 


not deſcended from that ſcum of Europe, which 
France had, as it were, vomited forth into the 


New World at the time of Law's ſyſtem. All 


thoſe: miſerable men had periſned, without leav- 
ing any iſſue. The coloniſts were robuſt men, 
arrived from Canada, or diſbanded ſoldiers, who 
bad: ſenſibly. preferred the labours of agriculture 
to a life of idleneſs, in which prejudice and pride 
had confirmed them. Every inhabitant received 


from government a ſuitable piece of ground, with 


ſeed to ſow it, a gun, an ax, a mattock, a cow 
and a calf, a cock and ſix hens, with a plentiful 
ſupply of wholeſome proviſions for three years. 
Some officers, and ſome; rich men, had formed 
conſiderable plantations, which. depri eight 
Aa Kanes, 
Tuis colony ſent to rage "pat lea abound 
weight of indigo, ſome hides, and much peltry. 


2 It ſent -to the iſlands, tallow, ſmoked meats, 


pulſe, rice, maize, pitch, tar, and timber for 
ſhips and for houſe- building. Theſe ſeveral ar- 


ticles collected, might be worth 2, ooo, ooo of 


livres“. This ſum was paid for in European 


merchandiſe, and in the productions of the Eaſt 
Indies. The colony even received more than it 
gave, and derived this ſingular advantage from 

the expences of ſovereignty. yz. 


TRE public expences were always: too — 


derable at Louiſiana. They often exceeded, even 
in times of full peace, the whole produce. of the 
ſettlement. Perhaps the agents of government 
would have been more circumſpe&, had the buſi- 
neſs been tranſacted with money. 


The unfortu- 
abe ee l. Paying dase thi 8 with ms, 


Ek 
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which were not to be diſcharged till their arrival B 9.0 * 


in the mother- country, rendered them generally _ 
laviſh;' and ſome of them were even diſhoneſt. 
For their own private emoluments, they ordered 
the conſtruction of forts, which were of no kind 
of uſe, and which coſt twenty times more than 
they ought to have done. They multiplied, 
without reaſon, as without meaſure, the annual 
preſents which the court of Verſailles were ac- 
| cuſtomed to ſend to the ſavage tribes. . | 

THE exports and imports of Louiſiana were 
not carried on upon ſhips belonging to itſelf; 
for it had never thought of having one ſingle 
veſſe]. Sometimes it received ſome feeble em- 
barkations from the ports of France, and ſome- 
times large boats from the ſugar iſlands. But 
| moſt frequently, ſhips diſpatched from the mo- 
ther. country to St. Domingo, left part of their 
cargo in this rich ſettlement; and after having 
ſold the reſt of it in the Miſſiſſippi, uſed to 
load themſelves, on their return to it, with 
every thing that might be wanted at St. Do- 
mingo, or which —_— be ſuitable to the mo- 
CORY: 


| LovisIlana, which: nature: ſcenes to invite to France | 


a great degree of proſperity, would undoubtedly 


have attained to it, if government had had the great ad- 
prudence to attend to the wiſhes of the French el 
Proteſtants, who had taken refuge in the colonies gana. 
ſettled: by the bree to the north of an New 007 wg 


| World. a vid 
Unpen the moſt walten reign, + at the ſucceſs. 

molt fortunate period of that reign, three hun- 
dred thouſand Calviniſt families were enjoying 
5 peaceably in France, the rights of men and of 
citizens: rights which had been confirmed to 
_ 5 the * . which had quieted ſo 
many 
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HISTORY OF SETTLEMENTS AND TRADE 


— and put an end to fo many cala - 


„ mities, the edict of Nantes. Louis XIV. the 


” terror of his neighbours, and the idol of hig ſub- 


jects, had neither enemies to fear without, nor 
rebels within his provinces. The Proteſtants, 
quiet from motives of duty as well as intereſt, 
thought of nothing but ſerying the ſtate, and of 
contributing towards it's power and it's glory. 
They were placed at the head of ſeveral new ma- 
nufactures; and being diſperſed in the maritime | 


countries, a navy, which was formidable in it's 
infancy, derived it's principal ſtrength. from 
chem. Where an eaſy and decent competency 


prevails, the fruit of labour and of induſtry, there 
we generally meet with good morals, The Pro- 
teſtants, in particular, were diſtinguiſhed by them, 
becauſe they were the leaſt numerous, and moſt 


laborious of the ſubjects, and becauſe toy had 


to juſtify their faith by their virtues. 
Every thing, I fay again, was quiet in in the 


interior part of the kingdom: but facerdotal 


pride and phariſaical ambition were not ſo, The 
clergy of France, Rome, and the Jeſuits, were 
continually importuning the throne, with their 
ſcandalous remonſtrances. It was repreſented, 


that Frenchmen who did not humble themſelves 
before a confeffor ; who faw nothing but bread in 


the conſecrated hoſt; who never ſaid maſs; who 


never brought any offering to the altar; who 
married their couſins without RY diſpen- 
ſations; it was repreſented, t 


at ſuch French- 
men could not love their country nor their 
ſovereign. It was ſaid, that they were in fact 
nothing more than traitors and hypocrites; who, 


in order to ſhake off the yoke | of. obedience, 
weed wur for a e enen which 


ſooner 
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nity to EXClte, „ „ 


ſions of the ſovereign, with reſpect to the fidelity 
of his ſubjeQs, it is difficult to prevent it's being 
liſtened to with attention. Nevertheleſs, we 
ſhall venture to aſk, whether Louis XIV. was 
excuſable, when he ſeemed not to know how 
much his Proteſtant ſubjects were uſeful to him? 
We ſhail venture to aſk, if he could ſeriouſly be- 
lieve, that they would become more ſo, when 
they were turned Catholicks; and if the tolera- 
tion of a maſter; ſo powerful and ſo abſolute, 
could ever bring on any of thoſe diſagreeable 
conſequences with which he was inceſſantly threat- 
ened? The Proteſtants had been ſeditious, it is 
true: but they had been perſecuted, and had 
been made, alternately with Catholicks, the 
ſport of the turbulent ambition of the great. The 
idea of ſo much blood ſpilt in the preceding 
reigns, ſhould it not have made him apprehenſive 
of ſhedding more? Paſt events ſhould have taught 
him, that a king hath no power over religious 
opinions; that the conſciences of men are not to 
* be. compelled; that fortune, life, and dignities, 
are nothing in compariſon of eternal puniſh- 
ments; and that if it be right, in a country where 
only one form of worſhip. is obſerved, to forbid 
acceſs to any foreign ſuperſtition, yet power will 
never exclude that which is already -eſtabliſhed 
there; Louis XIV. experienced this. Lou mo- 
narchs, who are intruſted with the care of govern- 
ing. men, make it your buſineſs to be acquainted 
with. them. Study their paſſions, in order that 
you may govern them by their paſſions. Know 
that a prince who ſays to his ſubjects, your relis 
gion diſpleaſes me, it is my pleaſure _ you 
Sn s 24 ſhould 
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B 0 8 k ſhould renounce it, has nothing to do but to raiſe 
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the gallows, and to prepare the wheel, and. let 
his executioners hold themſelves in readineſs; Eo 
Lovis XIV. intruſted with the execution of 
Nv project, which was impious in religion and 
abſurd in policy, two miniſters imperious as 
"himſelf; two men who hated the Proteſtants, 
becauſe Colbert had employed them. One of 
theſe was Le Tellier, a harſh and fanatic man; 
the other Louvois, a eruel and ſanguinary mi- 
niſter; he who gave it as his opinion, that all 
Holland ſhould be ſunk under water, and who 
afterwards cauſed the Palatinate to be reduced to 
aſfies. Immediately, on the lighteſt pretence, 
the churches of the Calviniſts are ſhut up; they 
themſelves are exeluded from every office in the 
public revenue; they cannot be admitted in- 
to any corporation; their clergy were ſubjected 
to taxation; their mayors are deprived of no- 
bility; the legacies left to their confiſtories, are 
applied to hoſpitals; the officers of the king's 
houſebold, the ſecretaries of the king, the nota- 
ries, the counſellors, and the; attornies, have 
orders to quit their functions, or to renounce 
their faith. Theſe. acts of violence are ſucceeded 
by abſurdity. A declaration of council, in the 
year 1681, authorizes children: of ſeven years of 
age to renounce their faith. Children of ſeven 
years of age who have a faith, who have a wake 
will, and who enter into public engagements ! 
Thus it is, that the ſovereign and the prieſt can 
equally make children of e and men of 
children? N e 04:6 9 7 2 ob 
Bur it became e to 1 We children 
5 2 the authority of their parents; for which 
purpoſe force was employed. Soldiers were ap- 
peinted to carry, them off from their paternal 
* 24 | | __ dwelling, 
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dwelling, and took poſſeſſion of it in their ſtead, 


The cry of deſolation reſounded from one end of 
the kingdom to the other. The people began to 
think of removing at a diſtance from the oppreſ- 
ſor. Whole families deſerted ; their houſes were 


; 0 
B OO K 
XVI. 
—ͤä— 


converted into guard- rooms. The powers that 


were the rivals of France, offered them an 


aſylum. Amſterdam was enlarged with a multi- 
tude of houſes prepared for their reception. The 


provinces were depopulated. The government 


beheld theſe emigrations, and were diſturbed, 


The puniſhment of the gallies was decreed againſt 
the fugitive artiſan and the ſailor. All the paſ- 


ſages were cloſed. Nothing was forgotten that 


could poſſibly enhance the merit of the ſacrifice ; 
and more than five hundred thouſand uſeful 
citizens made their eſcape, at the riſk of receiv- 
ing in their way the crown of martyrdom. . 


IT was in 1685, in the midſt of theſe horrors, 


that the fatal revolution of the edi& of Nantes 
appeared. The clergy who' were ſteady in their 
opinions, were ordered to quit the kingdom 
within a fortnight, on pain of death. Children 
were. torn from the arms of their fathers and 


mothers. And theſe horrible acts were authorized 


by a ſet of deliberate men; by an afſembly of 
grave perſons; by a ſupreme court! They were 
fathers, and yet they did not ſhudder while they 
gave orders for the infringement of the moſt ſacred 
Ix the mean while, the minds of men were in- 
flamed. The Proteſtants aſſembled; they were 


attacked; they defended themſelves, and dra- 
goons. were . ſent againſt them. And now the 
hamlets, the villages, the fields, the highways, 
and the gates of the cities, were planted with 


ſcaffolds and. drenched with blood. The inten- 
Vol. V. te 
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HISTORY OF SETTLEMENTS AND TRADE 


BOO Kdants of the provinces vied with each other in 
| NY 


cruelty. Some miniſters, venturing to preach 
and to write, were ſeized upon, and put to death. 
The priſons were ſoon incapable of holding the 


number of the perſecuted; and it was the will of 


a ſingle man that could make ſo many perſons 
unfortunate! At his word, all the civil and moral 
ties were broken! At bis word, a thouſand ci- 


tizens, revered for their virtues, their dignities, 


and their talents, were devoted to death and to 


infamy O ye people ye herd of weak and mean 


men ! 

AND thou, blind tyrant! becaſo thy prieſts 
have not the art of perſuaſion to make their argu- 
ments vi&orious; becauſe they cannot efface 
from the minds of thoſe innocent men, the pro- 
found traces which education had engraved in 
them; becauſe theſe men will neither be baſe, 
nor hypocritical, nor infamous; becauſe the 
chuſe rather to obey their God than to obey thee, 
muſt thou deprive them of their property, put 
chains upon them, burn them, hang them up, 
and drag their carcafſes upon a hurdle? When 
thou withdraweſt thy protection from them, 
becauſe they do not think as thou do'ſt ; why 


ſhould they not withdraw their obedience from 


thee, becauſe thou thinkeſt differently from 


them? It is thou who do'ſt break the cont- | 


Tur e of MN Proteſtants were ts. 


ſtroyed. Their miniſters were either put to 
death, or they fled. But this did not put a ſtop 


to the deſertion of the perſecuted perſons. What 


ſteps were therefore to be taken to prevent it? 
It was imagined that flight would be leſs Te. . 


quent when the gates were laid open. This 
1 to be a miſtake; and after the paſſages 
had 
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cond time with as little ſucceſs as at firſt. 

Tux dreadful wound which fanaticiſm then 
inflited on the nation, hath continued bleeding 
down to our days, and will ſtill remain: open. 
Armies deſtroyed are recruited ; provinces that 
are invaded are recovered: but the emigration 


of uſeful men, who convey to foreign nations 


their induſtry and their talents, and raiſe them at 
once to a level with the nation which they have 
quitted, is an evil which cannot be remedied. 
The citizen of the world, whoſe comprehenſive 
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| had been opened, they were ſhut again aſe-BOOK 


.XVI. 
Cnr, nnd # 


# 


mind embraces the intereſt of all the human 


race, will perhaps be comforted on this occafion ; 


but the true patriot will never ceaſe to deplore 


the event. 


Tas patriot is the man, who. at this inſtant 


addrefles himſelf to kings in the following terms: 


Rulers of the world, when a man, under the 
name of prieſt, ſhall contrive to connect his 
intereſts with the pretended intereſts of a God: 
when his ſuſpicious hatred can induce: him to 
make uſe of the name of that God, whom he 
will not fail to repreſent as jealous and cruel, 


who ſhall not think as he does; or to ſpeak with 


greater preciſion, who ſhall not think as the 
prieſt would have him think, woe to you and 


[7 
o 

= 

0 

6 
'© in order to excite perſecution againſt the man 
o 

» 

o 

* 
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inſinuations !? | 


Im the mean while, the French Proteſtants, 


ſcattered over the ſeveral parts of the globe, were 


every where turning their ſorrowful looks to- 


wards their former country. 'Thoſe who had 


found an aſylum in the northern part of Ame- 
rica, deſpairing ever to be able to reviſit their 


former habitations, wiſhed ar leaſt to be con- 
| — 5 1 5 5 nected 


c to your ſubjeQs, if you ſhould liſten to ſuch 
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Bo 9 x nected with the amiable nation from which ty- 
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ranny had ſeparated them. They offered to 
convey their induſtry and their capitals to Loui - 
ſiana, provided they might be allowed to follow 
their mode of worſhip there. Unfortunately for 
the ſtate, the ſuperſtition of Louis XIV. and the 
weakneſs of the regent. occaſioned theſe propoſals 

to be rejected. 
| NEVERTHELESS, what avalogy i is there between 
the tencts of religion, and the ſpeculations of the 
miniſtry? No more, it ſhould ſeem, than there 
is between the preſcriptions of the phyſician and 
the doctrine he profeſſes. Hath the patient ever 
thought of aſking his phyſician whether he went 
to church or to meeting? Whether he believed in 
God or not? Rulers of the earth, he who cauſes 
the ſun indiſcriminately to ſhine on orthodox or 
on heretic. regions; he who ſuffers his fertile 
dew to fall equally on their fields; doth he not 
declare to you, with ſufficient evidence and ener- 
gy, how much it ought to be indifferent to you 
by what men they are peopled, and by what 
hands they are cultivated? It is your's to pro- 
tect them; it is your's to animate their Jabours ; 
it is your's to encourage their induſtry and their 
virtues. It is the part of God to ſearch into 
their hearts, and to judge them. Doth he ren- 
der the mothers of the Calviniſts barren? Or doth 
he ſtifle the child in the womb of the Lutheran 
women, when they are pregnant? How, there- 
fore, do ye dare to condemn to exile, to death, 
or to miſery worſe than theſe, that being, whom 
the Sovereign of all ſovercigns, your Father and 
their's, permits to live and to profper? Becauſe 
maſs hath not been performed, or veſpers ſung 
at Louiſiana, have the productions of the ſoil 
been leſs plentiful, leſs valuable, and leſs . 
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ful? Had the country been peopled with ortho-B 0.0 K 


would have put them all to the ſword without he- 


ſitation; and yet you ſcruple to intruſt the culture 


of them to heretics. With what ſtrange madneſs 
are ou affected? A conformity of worſhip puts 
no ſtop to your ferociouſneſs, and a difference 
of worſhip excites it. Is. it then conſiſtent with 


_ the dignity of the chief of the ſtate, to regulate 
bis conduct by the fanatic ſpirit and narrow views 


of the director of a religious ſeminary? Is it 
conſiſtent with his wiſdom, to admit among the 


number of his ſubje&s none but the ſlaves of his 


prieſts? I ſhould not be in the leaſt ſurpriſed, 
after having determined an old puſillanimous 
monarch, humbled by a long ſeries of calami- 


ties, to complete them all by the revocation of a 


ſalutary edict, that the ſuperſtitious and hypo- 


eritical men who ſurrounded him ſhould have led 
him on, from one circumſtance to another, to 
reject the advantageous propoſals of the religi- 
ous. people in the New World; but that conſi- 


derations, which may be called merely monaſtic, 


ſhould have had the ſame influence over the en- 


lightened prince who held the reins of the empire 


after the old monarch, and who certainly was ne- 
ver accuſed of bigotry, is a circumſtance which I 


cannot explain. : | | 
INDEPENDENTLY of this fatal ſyſtem, Louiſiana 


would not probably have languiſhed for fo long a 


time, had it not been for an original error adopt- 
ed, of granting lands indiſcriminately to every 
perſon who applied for them, and in the manner 


in whieh he deſired them. Immenſe deſerts would 


not then have ſeparated the coloniſts from each 


other. Being brought near to a common center, 


they 


dox perſons, and that ſome reaſon of ſtate had in- XVI. 
duced you to attempt the conqueſt of it, you 
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85 0 O K they would haye aſſiſted: each other, and would 


3 
army mn 


have enjoyed all the advantages. of a well-regu- 
Y lated ſociety, As population increaſed, the lands 
would have been cleared to a greater extent. 
Inſtead of a few hordes of ſavages, we ſhould 


have ſeen a rifing colony, which might in time 
have become a powerful nation, and procured | 


infinite advantages to France. 

Tun French, who annually purchaſe. from 
eighteen to twenty millions weight of tobacco, 
might have encouraged the cultivation of it in 
| Loviſiana, and might have drawn from that ſet- 


tlement a ſufficient quantity of it for their own 


conſumption. Such were the hopes that govern- 
ment entertained, -when they ordered all the to- 
bacco plants in France to be rooted up. Con- 
vinced that the lands in their provinces were 
adapted to more important and richer cultures, 


they thought it would be. advantageous. both to 


the mother-country and the colony, to ſecure to 
this infant ſettlement a market for that produc- 
tion which required the leaſt capital, the leaſt 
time, and experience. When Law, the projec- 
tor of this undertaking, fell into diſcredit, this 


ſcheme, the advantages of which were ſo evi · | 
dent, was forgotten, and ſhared the ſame fate as 


thoſe which were merely the offspring of a diſor- 
dered imagination. The blindneſs of the mi- 


niſtry was kept up by the private intereſts of the 


agents of the treaſury; and this is not one of 


the leaſt miſchiefs the finance has done to the 


monarchy. - 


Tux wealth which tobacco. would have pro- | 


enced to the colony, would have made it ſenſible 


of the advantages that might be derived from the 


ſpacious and beautiful meadows with which that 
country abounds. 


T hey would ſoon have been 
covered 
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covered with numerous herds, whoſe hides would BOOK 
have prevented the mother-country from pur- 
_ chafing any from other nations, and whoſe fleſh, 


when prepared and falted, would have been diſ- 
poſed of in the iſlands, inſtead of foreign beef. 


Horſes and mules, multiplying in the ſame pro- 


portion, would have freed the French colonies 
from the dependence they have always had up- 
on the Engliſh and Spaniards for this neceſſary 


As ſoon as the coloniſts had begun to exert 


themſelves, they would have proceeded from one 
branch.of induſtry to another. They could not 
poſſibly avoid building ſhips; for the country 


was covered with wood fit for the hull, and the 


fir-trees that grew in great plenty along the coaſt, 


would bave afforded maſts and tar. There was 
no want of oak for the planks, and if there had 


been, it might have been ſupplied by cypreſs, 
which is leſs apt to ſplit, bend, or break, and 
the additional thickneſs of which might have 
compenſated for it's want of ſtrength and hard- 
neſs. They might eaſily have grown hemp for 
the ſails and rigging. Nothing, perhaps, need 
have been imported but iron; and it is even 
more than probable that there are iron mines in 


Louiſiana. 


Tux foreſts being thus cleared without any ex- 
pence, and even with advantage, would have left 
the ſoil fit for the culture of corn and indigo. The 


production of ſilk might even have been under- 


taken with ſucceſs, when once the colony had 
been ſufficiently populous to attend to an employ- 
ment, which the mildneſs of the climate, the 
number of mulberry trees, and ſome ſucceſsful 


trials, had conſtantly invited them to. In a word, 
what might not have been expected from a coun- 
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BOO k try, where the air is temperate, and the ſoil even, 

XVI. freſh, and fertile; and which, properly ſpeaking, 
had never been inhabited, but traverſed careleſs - 
ly, by vagabonds equally deſtitute of ſkill and 


conduct dee? 5 5 
__ Hap Louiſiana attained to that degree of per- 
fection it was capable of, it's harbour would foon 
have been made more eaſy of acceſs. This might 


perhaps have been effected, by ſtopping up all 


the ſmall paſſes with the floating trees waſhed 
down by the waters; and by collecting the whole 
force of the ſtream in one ſingle channel. If the 


ſoftneſs of the ſoil, the rapidity of the river, or 
the ebbing of the ſea, had oppoſed infurmount« 


able obſtacles to this project, genius might have 


found ſome reſources againſt them. Every art, 


and every uſeful: improvement, would have ſuc. 


_ ceſſively appeared to form a flouriſhing and vi- 
gorous colony in that ſpacious plain of Ames» 


ien. „ͤö—7ĩrns 
Tunis proſpect, which had never been ſeen but 
at a diſtance, ſeemed to be drawing near at the 


laſt peace. The inhabitants, to whom the trea- 


ſury owed ſeven millions of livres “, moſtly ac- 
quired by criminal manceuvres, deſpairing of ever 
obtaining the payment of this diſhoneſt debt, 


or being only able to flatter themſelves that they 

- ſhould obtain it at a diſtant period, and in part 
only, turned their attention to ſome important 
cultures with ſucceſs. Their trade was increaſed 


with part of the peltry trade, which had formerly 
belonged to Canada. The French iſlands, the 
wants of which were continually increaſing, while 
their reſources were diminiſhing, - required of 


them more wood, and more articles of ſubſiſt- 
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which the war had interrupted, were renewed. 
The traders of the mother-country, excluded 
from ſome of the markets they had frequented, 


_ failed towards the Miſſiſſippi, the borders of 
which, too long neglected, were at length go- 


ing to be inhabited. Already had two hundred 
Acadian families fixed there; and the unfortu- 
nate remains of that nation, diſperſed among the 


Engliſh ſettlements, were preparing to follow 


them. The fame diſpoſitions were obſerved in 
feveral coloniſts of St. Vincent's and Granada, 
diſſatisfied with their new maſters. Twelve or 


fifteen hundred Canadians had already begun 


their march to Louiſiana, and were to be followed 
by many more. There are even ſtrong reaſons 


to think, that ſeveral Catholics were preparing to 
quit the Britiſh poſſeſſions, in order to go into 


this ſpacious and beautiful country. 


SUCH was the ſtate of things, when the court The 


of Verſailles announced to the inhabitants of |: Fren 


- Louiſiana, on the 21ſt of April 1764, that by aec 
ſecret treaty made the 3d of November 1762, the fan to 

property of this iſland had been given up to the Haq u they 
court of Madrid. The languid ſtate of the c— 


lony, the obſtacles which prevented it's improve - 

ment, the impoſſibility of putting it in a ſitua- 
tion to reſiſt the whole force of the enemy united 
upon the frontier, theſe conſiderations muſt eaſily 
have determined the French miniſtry to this ceſ- 
ſion, apparently ſo conſiderable. But what mo- 
tive could induce Spain to accept it? Would it 
not have been better for them to facrifice Florida 
without any indemnification, for the reſtoration 
of public tranquillity, than to receive in ex- 
change a poſſeſſion which it was impoſſible for 


_ to defend? If it were a barrier againſt the 
enter- 
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0 Kenterpriſes which an ambitious, active, and pow- 


XVI. 
— 


erful nation might form againſt Mexico, was it 
not the intereſt of Spain that a faithful ally ſhould' 
ſuſtain the firſt ſnock, which would warn them of 


the ſtorm, and might perkaps give them time to 


diſhpate 1 it? 
Bur in whatever: manner this event may be 


| conſidered i in a political view, will it not be look- 


ed upon as an offence againſt morality, thus to 
have ſold or — away the members of the com- 
munity to a foreign power? For what right has a 


prince to dipole of his en without their 


conſent ? 
WnuAr becomes of the rights of the people, if 


WY is due from the nation to the prince, and no- 


thing from the prince to the nation? Are there 


then no rights but thoſe of princes ? Theſe pre- 
tend to derive their power from God alone. This 


maxim, which is invented by the clergy, only 
with a deſign of raiſing kings above the people, 
that they themſelves may command even kings. 


in the name of the deity, is no more than an iron 


chain to bind a whole nation under the power of 
one man. It is no longer a mutual tie of love 
and virtue, of intereſt and fidelity, that gives to 


one family the rule in the midſt of a ſociety. 


Bur why ſhould the ſovereign authority wiſh to 
conceal it's being derived from men? Kings are 
ſuſficiently informed by nature, experience, hiſ- 
tory, and their own conſciouſneſs, that it is of the 
people they hold all they poſſeſs, whether con- 
quered by arms, or acquired by treaty. As they 


receive from the people all the marks of obe- 


dience, why ſhould they refuſe to accept from 
them all the rights of authority ? Nothing is to be 


apprehended from voluntary ſubmithon, nor is any 


thing to be obtained 929 the abuſe of uſurped 
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power. It can. only be ſupported by violenee;BOO0K 
and is it poſſible that a prince can be happy who, =? 


commands only by force, and is obeyed only 
through fear? He cannot ſit eaſy upon his 


throne, when he cannot reign without aſſerting 


that he holds his crown from God alone. Every 
man may more truly affirm, that he holds from 
God his life, his liberty, the unalienable right of 


being. governed only by reaſon and juſtice. The 
welfare, then, and ſecurity of the people, is the 


fupreme law on which all others depend. This 
is, undoubtedly, the real fundamental law of all 
ſociety. It is by this we muſt interpret every 
particular law which muſt be derived from 
this principle, and ſerve to explain and ſup- 


VV 


Ix we apply this rule to the treaties of diviſion 
and ceſſion which kings make between themſelves, 
will it appear that they have the right of buy- 


ing, ſelling or .exchanging their ſubjects, with- 


out their conſent ? Shall princes then arrogate to 
themſelves the barbarous right of alienating or 
mortgaging their provinces and their ſubjects as 
they would their effects or eſtates; while the ſup- 


| plies granted for the ſupport of their houſe, the 
foreſts of their domain, the jewels of their crown, 
are all ſacred unalienable effects, which we muſt 


never have recourſe to, even in the moſt preſſing 
exigencies of the ſtate.—Methinks I hear the 


voice of a numerous colony exclaiming from A- 


merica, and addreſſing the mother - country in the 

following terms: . 07 
What have I done to thee, that thou ſhould'ſt 

& deliver me up into the hands of a ſtranger? 


Did J not ſpring from thy loins? Have I not 


ce ſown, planted, cultivated, and reaped for thee 
„ alone? When thy ſhips conveyed me to theſe 
= 4 ſhores, 
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B OO E ſhores, ſo different from oy own happy clt- 


_.XVL 


& mate, didſt thou not engage for ever to protect 


* me with thy flects and armies? Have I not 
& fought in ſupport of thy rights, and defended 
5 the country thou gaveſt me? After having fer- 
„ tilized it by my labour, have I not maintained 


«'jt for thee at the expence of my blood? Thy 


< children were my parents or my brethren ; thy 


* laws my boaſt, and thy name my pride: that 


%“ name which I have ſtriven to render illuſtrious 
“ among nations to whom it was unknown. I 


have procured thee friends and allies among 
© the ſavages. I flattered myſelf with the 
* thought that I might one day come in compe- 


„ tition with thy rivals, and be the terror of thine 


c enemies. But thou haſt forſaken me. Thou 


* haſt bound me without my conſent, by a treaty, 
ce the very concealment of which was a treachery. 
* Unfeeling, ungrateful parent, how could*ſt thou 


< break, in oppoſition to the dictates of nature, 
c the ties by which I was: attached to thee, even 


from my birth? While with inceſſant and pain- 
< ful toil I was reſtoring to thee the tribute of 
ce nouriſhment and ſubſiſtence I had received 


© from thee, I wiſhed for no other comfort than 


that of living and dying under thy law. That 
& comfort thou haſt refuſed me. Thou haſt torn 


me from my family to deliver me up to a maſ- 


* ter whom I did not approve. Reſtore my pa- 
<& rent to me; reſtore me to him whoſe name I 


s have been uſed to call upon from my earlieſt 
« infancy. It is in thy power to make me ſub- 


*mit againſt my will to a yoke which I abhor ; 
% but this ſubmiſſion will only be temporary. I 
* ſhall languiſh and periſh with grief and weak- 
* neſs; or if I ſhould recover life and vigour, it 
„ will only be to withdraw. myſelf from con- 


„ nections 
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cc nections I deteſt; though 1. ſhould even beBOOK 


XVI. - 


* compelled” to deliver myſelf up to thy ene- 


* tes 7": Les | 
Tuts averſion which the inhabitants of Louiſi- Conduct 
ana had to the Spaniſh government, did not alter *f — 
the arrangements made between the courts of pgiigana. 
Madrid and Verſailles. On the 28th February 
1766, M. Ulloa arrived in the colony with four- 

ſcore Spaniards. According to the uſual form, 

he ought to have taken poſſeſſion immediately on 


his landing. But this was not the caſe : the or- 


ders ſtill continued to be given out in the name 
of the king of France; the French magiſtrates 
ſtill ated in that capacity; and the troops ſtil] 


continued to do the duties of the ſervice under 


French banners. The perſon who repreſented 
Lewis XV. ſtill 1 | The 
circumſtances perſuaded the inhabitants, that 
Charles III. was cauſing the country to be exa- 
mined ; and that he would determine to accept or 
reject it, according as he ſhould find it to the ad- 
vantage or diſadvantage of his power. This exa- 


the command. Theſe 


mination was made by an'officer who appeared to 


have no favourable opinion of the region which 
he had come to reconnoitre ; and it was natural 


to hope that he would put his maſter out of con- 


Tats illuſion was in general prevailing, when a 
law came from Spain, to forbid Louiſiana from 


carrying on any trading connections with the 
markets where it had hitherto ſold it's produc- 


tions. This fatal decree was accompanied, ac- 


cording to every teſtimony, with intolerable 


haughtineſs, with odious monopolies, and with 
repeated acts of arbitrary authority; evils, which 
were the more oppreſſive, as they appeared to be 


the work of the French commander, over whom 


= Ulloa 
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huge 


| ſtep which might have undeceived the prejudiced 

1 people, and ſoftened their irritated minds. 

1 IIS contemptuous behaviour, which was con. 

1 ſidered as the greateſt outrage, and as the utmoſt 

ut ſtretch of 'tyranny, drove the people to deſpair. 

| An infallible way of acquiring happineſs and 

Y. © tranquillity preſented itſelf to them. They had 

| only to go acroſs the river to obtain it. The 

4 Engliſh government ſolicited them to accept an ö 

1 excellent territory, together with every kind of | 

encouragement for the culture of it, and all the | 

| Yrerogatives' of liberty: but they were attached | 
to their country by a ſacred and beloved tie. | 
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order to bring about the revolution, reaſſumed 
their labours with the comfortable hopes that 
their conduct would be approved by the court of 
EI Bͤ mo 
Tre ſucceſs did not anſwer their expectation. 
The deputies of the colony did not arrive in Eu- 
5 rope 
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rope till fix weeks after Ulloa, and they foundBOOK 


that the miniſtry of Verſailles were either exceed- 
ingly diſpleaſed with what had paſſed, or at 


leaſt affected to be ſo. Theſe diſpoſitions were 
openly cenſured by the French nation, who con- 


ſidered the coloniſts of Louiſiana in no other 
light than as a generous ſet of men, whoſe only 


crime was an unlimited attachment to their mo- 


„ 
289 


XVI. 
Lan 


ther- country. A clamour ſo unanimous and ſo 


powerful was excited in their favour, and that 


the government could not decently refuſe to ſhew 


of Madrid, who had foreſeen it, had cauſed M. 
Orelly to ſet out with ſpeed for the iſland of Cu- 


ba. From thence this commander took three 
thouſand men of regular troops or of militia, 
which he embarked upon twenty-five tranſports; 


and on the 25th of July 1769, he hoiſted his flag 
at the mouth of the Miſſiſſippi. © + 


ſome concern for theſe unfortunate people. This 
tardy compaſſion was of no effect. The court 


Uyeox this intelligence, the minds of all men 
were incenſed with inexpreſſible rage againſt a 


mother- country which made a free facrifice of an 


affectionate colony, and againſt a power which 


pretended to reign over a people who rejected 


their inhuman yoke. Steps were taken to pre- 


eaſy, if we may credit thoſe who were well ac- 


quainted with the ſituation of the place. The 
conſequences of this bold reſolution were not ſo 
dangerous as they might appear at firſt ſight. 


The inhabitants of Louiſiana might hope to form 
an independent republic. Should Spain and 


might put themſelves under the protection of 


1 and ſhould Great Britain find itſelf m 


2 fitu- 


vent the landing of the troops, and to burn the 
ſhips which conveyed them. Nothing was more 


France attack them with too great a force, they 
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BO O Ka ſituation that would not allow her to grant them 
XVI. her ſupport, their laſt recourſe would have been 


to paſs over to the eaſtern ſhore of the river with 
Mlaves, their flocks, and their moveables.. 


TakRIBLE events were expected, when the : 
promiſes of the Spaniſh general, the ſupplications 


of Aubry, that weak French commander, whoſe 


imbecility had occaſioned the loſs of every thing; 


and the vehement ſpeeches of an eloquent magiſ- 
trate quieted the ferment. No man impeded the 
progreſs of the ſmall fleet which arrived before 


New Orleans on the 17th of Auguſt. The next 


day all the citizens were freed from the allegiance 
which they owed to their firſt country. Poſſeſſion 
Was taken of the colony in the name of it's new 


maſter; and the following days, thoſe of the in- 


habitants who conſented to ſubmit to the Caſti- 


lian yoke, took the oaths of allegiance. - 
_ _ Evszxry thing was now completed except re- 
venge. Victims were required. Twelve were 
choſen out from among the moſt diſtinguiſhed 
perſons in the army, the magiſtracy, and trade. 
Six of theſe generous men atoned with their 
blood for the conſideration which they enjoyed. 
The others, perhaps more unfortunate, were ſent 


to languiſh out their lives in the dungeons of the 
Havannah; and this horrible tragedy was order- 


ed by the Spaniſh miniſtry, while the Frenc 
miniſtry ſhewed no indignation at it! 


Ixhuuax and cruel maſters, who will be in- 


lined to belong to you? Who will be tempted 


to be called your ſubjects? By whom will you be 


ſerved; ſince you diſpoſe of your coloniſts, and 
cede them without their conſent in oppoſition to 


the laws of nature and to the rights of mankind, 


as you would diſpoſe of a herd of cattle? And if 
they had come out againſt you armed with torches 
| | : in 


e 1 
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in one hand and daggers in the other; if they B 
had burnt the ſhips of the Spaniards; if they had ., 
_ affaſſinated the perſon who was charged with the a 


orders of the court of Madrid; what mortal would 
be ſo vile as to blame them for it? Would the 
French government have had a right to be of- 
fended at an inſurrection, the violence of which 
would only have been proportionate to the at- 
tachment profeſſed for themſelves? Would not 
the Spaniſh government have received the chaſ- 
tiſement they deſerved ? But the colonifts remain- 
ed quiet, they ſubmitted with reſignation to the 


new yoke that was impoſed upon them; they 


ſtifled their inward . murmurs, and took the oath 
of allegiance that was required of them. Bar- 
barous, ſanguinary and perfidious Spaniards ! 
they ſwore to be faithful to you, and at that very 
inſtant you were marking out from among them 
the firſt victims of your authority. Stupid and 
baſe coloniſts, where do you conceal yourſelves ? 
What outrages are you ſubmitting to? Your 
friends, your relations, your chiefs, your de- 
fenders, the objects of your affection and of your 
veneration, are dragging to the ſcaffold and are 
going to be plunged into obſcure dungeons, and 
you remain motionleſs !. At what period then, 
and for what reaſon will you expoſe yourſelves to 
death? Learn at leaſt to know the power under 
whoſe authority you are to live. Vile rabble, 


come and learn the fate that awaits you, by that 


of citizens who are better than yourſelves. 

Tnosx of the inhabitants who had been drawn 
to the colony. by the intereſts of their commer- 
_ cial affairs, terrified with: theſe atrocious acts, 
carried. their activity elſewhere. Deſpair made 
ſeveral proprietors of rich plantations forſake 
them. The remainder lived in miſery and op- 


Vor. V. 7 | preſſion- 
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HISTORY OF SETTLEMENTS AND TRADE 
preflion. Theſe unfortunate people would have 
had no 'market for their produQtions, nor any 


means of procuring the common neceſſaries of 


life; had it not been for ſome clandeſtine con- 


nections which they carried on with the Engliſh, 


who trade on the Miſſiſſippi, one of the two 
ſhores of which they poſſeſs and enrich. Their 
deſtiny muſt in time become rather leſs diſagree- 


able, becauſe the communication between Spain 


and her colonies, are freed from many ſhackles, 
and becauſe the French iſlands have had the liberty 
granted them of obtaining from that great pro- 
vince, upon their own ſhips, wood and ſubſiſt- 
ence. The court of Madrid, however, hath ſo 
many more important concerns in the new he- 
miſphere, that it may be foretold they will never 
attend ſeriouſly to the proſperity of Louiſiana. 
Bur can the wretched ſituation of theſe colo- 
niſts, who have ſuffered their fellow-citizens to 
be maſſacred, excite any great degree of com- 
paſſion? Is not their miſery a juſt puniſhment, 


which they have deſerved? Doth not their con- | 
ſcience, that ſevere judge of all our obligations; 


inceſſantly reproach them in the following terms: 
& You had honeſt and virtuous magiſtrates, 
« whoſe care was employed all day in contri- 


e buting to your happineſs, and. in watching 


c“ over reg ſafety in the night, and over your 
«© intereſts during the whole year; you had 

„ among you fellow-citizens, who loved and who 
% ſuccoured you, and moſt of them were at. 


* tached to you by the moſt ſacred ties. They 
were either your fathers, your brothers, or 


Over 


« your children; and you have quietly ſuffered 
« them to be led to the ſcaffold, or loaded with 
e chains. You walk with unfeeling indifference 
the ſtones which they have ſtained with 
I : - New 
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5 their blood ! You bow yourſelves down beforeBOOK 
e their executioners, and obey their orders! Your XVI. 


& cowardice muſt be puniſhed with the coward's 
“ fate, and the puniſhment muſt ſtill continue, 
& till the exertions of a noble reſentment ſhall 
* juſtify you to yourſelves and to us.“ 

LET us now ſee what has been the fate of Ca- 
nada, which hath likewiſe changed it's mother- 


country. 


298 


Ar the peace of Utrecht, this vaſt country was State of 


in a ſtate of weakneſs and miſery not to be con- 


came there, and who rather threw themſelves into 
this country than ſettled in it. Moſt of them 
had done nothing more than run about the 
woods; the more ſenſible among them had at- 
tempted ſome cultures, but without choice or 
plan. A piece of ground, haſtily tilled and built 
upon, was as haſtily forſaken. The expences, 


however, the government had laid out, together 


with the profits of the fur trade, afforded at inter- 
vals to the inhabitants a tolerable ſubſiſtence ; but 
a ſeries of unfortunate wars ſoon deprived them of 
theſe advantages. In 1714, the exports from 
Canada did not exceed a hundred thouſand 
crowns *. This ſum, added to 350, ooo livres 4, 
which the government ſent over every year, was 
all the colony had to depend upon, for the pay- 
ment of the goods they received from Europe. 
And indeed theſe were fo few, that the generality 
were reduced to wear ſkins like the Indians. 
Such was the diſtreſsful ſituation of the far greater 


part of twenty thouſand French, ſuppoſed to in- 


habit theſe immenſe regions. 


* 12,5001, _ 4 14,583]. 65. sd. | 
| TAN SE THE 


Canada at 
peace 


ceived. This was owen to the French who firſt of Utrecht. 
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| Se 2 
BOOK Tux happy ſpirit which at that time animated 


XI. the ſeveral parts of the world, rouſed Canada 


Populati- from that ſtate of lethargy in which it had ſo long 


on of Ca- been plunged. It appears from the eſtimates taken 
nada, and in 1753 and 1758, which were nearly equal, that 


diſtributi- 
on of it's the inhabitants amounted to 91,000 ſouls, exclu- 


1 ſive of the regular troops, whoſe numbers varied 


lony. | 
Tr1s calculation did not include the many al- 


lies diſperſed throughout an extent of 1200 leagues 


in length, and of conſiderable breadth, nor the 


16,000 Indians who dwelt in the center of the 
French ſettlements, or in their neighbourhood. 


None of theſe. were ever conſidered as ſubjects, 
though they lived in the midit of a great European 
colony: the ſmalleſt clans ſtill preſerved their 


independence. All men talk of liberty, but the 


ſavage only enjoys it. Not only the whole nation, 
but every individual is truly free. The con- 
ſciouſneſs of his independence influences all his 
thoughts and actions. He would enter the palace 


of an Aſiatic monarch, in the ſame manner as he 
would the cottage of a peaſant, and neither be 
dazzled with his ſplendour, nor awed by his pow- 
er. It is his own ſpecies, it is mankind, it is his 


equal that he loves and reſpects, but he would 
hate a maſter, and deſtroy him. „ 


£ 


Par of the French colony was centered in 


three cities. Quebec, the capital of Canada, is 


x 500 leagues diſtant from France, and 120 leagues 
from the ſea. It is built in the form of an 
amphitheatre, on a peninſula, made by the river 
St. Lawrence, and the river St. Charles, and com- 

mands a proſpe& over extenſive fields, which 
| ſerve to enrich it, and over a very ſafe road that 


three 


will admit upwards of two hundred ſhips. It is 


according to the different exigencies of the co- 
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three miles in circumference. Two thirds of this B O O K 
circuit are defended by the water and the rocks, XVI. 
which are a better ſecurity than the fortifications _ 

_ erected on the ramparts that divide the peninſula. 
The houſes are tolerably well built. The inha- 


bitants were computed at about 10, ooo at the 
beginning of the year 1759. This place was the 
center of commerce, and the ſeat of govern- 


Tus city of the Trois Rivieres, built ten years 
later than Quebec, and ſituated thirty leagues 


higher, was raiſed with a view of encouraging the 


trade with the northern Indians. But this ſettle- 


ment, though promiſing at firſt, never contained 


more than 1500 inhabitants, becauſe the fur trade 


was ſoon diverted from this market, and carried 
entirely to Montreal. e 


Mo r REAL is an iſland, ten leagues long and 
almoſt four broad, formed by the river St. Law- 


rence, fixty leagues above Quebec. It is the moſt 


temperate, pleaſant, and fruitful ſpot in all the 


country. A few huts thrown up there as it were 


by chance in 1640, were improved to a'regular 


built town, which contained four thouſand inha- 


bitants. At firſt it lay expoſed to the inſults of 
the ſavages; but was afterwards incloſed with 


ſight palliſades, and then with a wall, conſtrued. 
about fifteen feet high, with battlements. It fell 


to decay, when the inroads of the Iroquois obliged 
the French to erect forts higher up the country, 


to ſecure the fur trade. G = 
Taz other coloniſts, who were not contained 


within the walls of theſe three cities, did not live 


in towns, but were ſcattered along the banks of 


the river St. Lawrence. None were to be ſeen. 


near the mouth of that river, where the ſoil is 


uneven and barren, and where no corn will W 
1 9 ; The 
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B O O K The firſt habitations to the ſouth, were built at 


fifty leagues, and to the north, at twenty leagues 
No very fertile fields were to be found but in the 
neighbourhood of it's capital, and they improved 
more beautiful proſpect than the rich borders of 
ing beauty to the tops of the verdant mountains, 


meadows covered with flocks, fields crowned with 
ripening corn, ſmall ſtreams of water flowing 


down to the river, churches and caſtles ſeen at 


intervals through the trees, exhibited a ſucceſſion 


below Quebec; they were at a great diſtance from 
each other, and their produce was but indifferent. 


as one approached Montreal. There cannot be a 


that long and broad canal. Detached woods add- 


of the moſt inchanting views. This intereſting 


ſcene did not extend far beyond the river, and 


for the following reaſon: when the French mi- 


niſtry undertook to form a ſettlement in Canada, 
they gave ſome extent to thoſe active or unfortu- 
nate men who were deſirous of ſettling there. 
But as the cuſtom obſerved at Paris, which or- 
dains, that all the deſcendants of the head of a 


family ſhall have an equal ſhare in the inheritance, 
was introduced in the colony at the ſame time, 


this domain was reduced to little or nothing by a 


number of ſhares which were divided among a 
. Jong ſeries of generations. 


| Ir the whole of the eſtate had been ſecured _- 


the eldeſt ſon, as the public good required, the 
province would have taken another turn. The 


father, urged to ceconomy and labour by the deſire 
of providing for his other children, would have 
required more lands, covered them with buildings, 


flocks, and cultures, and upon theſe plantations 
he would have placed his numerous poſterity. The 


new proprietors would in their turn have followed 
this proper example of paternal affection, and the 


whole - | 


„ 
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* 


peopled and cultivated. 


whole colony would in time have been entirely © O k 
een f Q.Q B 


THe advantages of this policy, which had S — 


eſcaped the attention of the court of Verſailles, 
were at length perceived by them in 1745. The 
forbad the further diviſion of any plantation which 


| ſhould not have an acre and a half in front, and 


thirty or forty in depth, This regulation did not 
remedy the miſchiefs occaſioned by two ages of 
ignorance, but it put a ſtop to an inconvenience, 
which in the end muſt have deſtroyed the co- 
Tas plan of inequality in the diviſion of eſtates, 
will be. conſidered by the vulgar as a ſyſtem of 
inhumanity contrary to the laws of nature; but 


can there be any foundation for ſuch a reproach ? 


Can a man who hath ended his career preſerve 
any rights? Doth he not loſe them all when he 


ceaſes to breathe ? When the Almighty deprives 
him of life, doth he not deprive him of every 
thing that had any relation to it? Ought his laſt 


will to. have any influence over the generations 
which ſucceed him? Certainly not.. As long as 
he lived, he hath enjoyed with reaſon the lands 
which he cultivated. At his death they belong 
to the firſt perſon who ſhall take poſſeſſion of 
them and cultivate them. This is the law of 
nature. If another order of things hath. been 
eſtabliſhed throughout almoſt the whole of the 


globe, this is a neceſſary conſequence of ſocial 
ünſtitutions. Their laws have derogated from 
thoſe of nature, to ſecure tranquillity, to encou- 


rage induſtry, and to confirm liberty. The go- 
vernment will have a right to act as they have 
done, when they ſhall think it proper for the in- 
tereſts and for the common happineſs of the mem- 


bers of the community, and conſequently in a 
5 - more 
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or another. Among the ſeveral poſlible inſtitu- 
tions reſpecting the inheritance of the citizens 
after their deceaſe, there is one which would per- 
haps meet with ſome approbation, This is, that 
the eſtates of the deceaſed ſhould return to the 
maſs of the public funds, to be employed firſt 
towards the relief of the indigent, and after that, 
to reſtore perpetually a kind df equality between 
| the fortunes of individuals ; when theſe two im- 
| rtant objects had been fulfilled, the reſt ſhould 
| ba appropriated to the rewardipg of virtue and 
the-encopraging of tan 
Bor to return to Canada, there nature herſelf 
directed the labours of the huſbandman, and 
taught him that watery and ſandy grounds, and 
thoſe where the pine, the fir- tree, and the cedar 
grew ſolitary, were unfavourable to agriculture; 
ber N he found a ſoil covered with maple, 
oak, beach, hornbeam and ſmall cherry trees, he 
might reaſonably expect an abundant crop of 
wheat, rye, maize, barley, flax, hemp, tobacco, 
pulſe, and pot-herbs in great plenty, and of all 
Kinds. F 55 
Mos of the inhabitants had a ſcore of ſheep, 
whoſe wool was very valuable to them; ten or a 
dozen milch cows, and five or ſix oxen for the 
plough. The cattle were ſmall, but their fleſh 
was excellent, and theſe people lived much better 
than our country people do in Europe. 
Wir this kind of affluence, they could af- 
ford to keep a number of horſes; which were 
not fine, but fit for drudgery, and able to per- 
form journeys of amazing length upon the ſhow. 
And indeed the coloniſts took ſuch delight in 
jncreaſing the breed of them, that in winter 
time they would feed them with the corn which 
3 ; | they 
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they themſelves wanted. ſometimes at another z 90 OK 
3 


Dao #36 cds 
Sven was the dee mie of the 83,000 Frede 
diſperſed or collected on the banks of the river 
St. Lawrence. Above the head of the river, and 
in what is called the Upper-country, there were 
8000 more, who were rather addicted to Honky 
and trade than to huſbandry. 3 

TREIR firſt ſettlement was Catatakui; or fort 
Frontenac; built in 1671, at the entrance of the 


- 


lake Ontario, to ſtop the inroads of the Englith | 


and Iroquois. The bay of this place ſerved as a 
harbour for the men of war and trading veſſels 
belonging to this great lake, which might with 
more propriety be called a ſea, and where ſtorms 
are almoſt as een and as dreadful as on the 
EE” | 

— the lakes Oris and Erie, euch of 
which meaſures three hundred leagues. in circum- 
ference, lies a tract of land fourteen leagues in 
extent, This tract is interſeQed towards the 
middle by the famous fall of Niagara, which 
from it's height, breadth, and ſhape, and from 
the quantity and impetuoſity of it's waters, is 


juſtly aecounted the moſt wonderful cataract in 


the world. It was above this grand and awful 
water-fall, that France had erected fortifications, 
with a defign to prevent the Indians from carrying 
their furs to the rival nation. 

BEVOND the lake Erie is an extent of land, diſ- 
tinguiſhed by the name of the Streight, which 
exceeds all Canada for the mildneſs of the c}i- 
mate, the beauty and variety of the landſcapes, 
the richneſs of the ſoil, and the profuſion of game 
and fiſh. Nature has laviſhed all her bleſſings 


to enrich this beautiful ſpot. But this was not 


u motive that determined the French to ſettle 
| there 
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* [2] $6. k there in the beginning of, the preſent century. 


Manners 
of the 
Freneh 
Canadi- 
ans. 


It was the vicinity of ſeveral Indian nations, who 
could ſupply them with conſiderable quantities 
of furs; ; and, e bin trade increaſed very 


Tus ſucceſs I this new ſcttlement 8 fatal 
to the poſt of Michillimakinach, a hundred 
leagues further, between the lake Michigan, the 
lake Huron, and the lake Superior, which are 


all three navigable. The greateſt part of the 


trade -which uſed to be carried on there with the 
natives, was transferred to the reien. ee K 
continued. 8 

BesIDE the forts already mentioned, there were 
ſome of leſs. note, built in. different, parts of the 


country, either upon rivers, or at the openings 


between the mountains; for the firſt ſentiment 
which intereſt inſpires, is that of miſtruſt, and 
it's firſt impulſe, is that of attack or defence. 
Each of theſe forts was provided with a garri- 
ſon, which defended the French who were. ſet- 
tled in the neighbourhood. There were in all 
eight thouſand. ſouls, who. inhabited the "oper 
country. 

Few. of the coloniſts had ſuch manners as it 
could have been wiſhed they had had. Thoſe 
whom rural labours fixed in the country, allowed 

only a few moments to the care of their flocks, 


and to other indiſpenſable occupations, during the 


winter. The reſt of the time was paſſed in idle- 
neſs, at public houſes, or in running along the 


mow in fledges, in imitation of the moſt diſtin- 


guiſhed citizens. When the return of the ſpring 


called them out to the neceſſary labours of the 


field, they ploughed the ground ſuperficially 
without ever manuring it, ſowed it careleſsly, 
and then returned to their former indolent man- 
ner 
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ner of life till . In 3 country where B 2 8 K 
the people were too proud or too lazy to work by J. 
the day, every Pas, was obliged to gather in 8 — 


their own crops; and nothing was to be ſeen of 
that ſprightly joy, which on a fine ſummer's day 
enlivens the reapers, while they are gathering in 
their rich harveſt. | 


Tris. amazing negligence might be owen to 


ſeveral cauſes. The exceſſive cold in winter, 
which froze up the rivers, totally put a ſtop to 
the exertions of the inhabitants. 'They contracted 
ſuch a habit of idleneſs during the continuance of 
the ſevere weather for eight months ſucceſlively, 


that labour appeared inſupportable to them even 
in the fineſt weather. The numerous feſtivals 


preſcribed by their religion, which owed it's in- 
creaſe to their eſtabliſhment, prevented the firſt 


exertion, as well as they interrupted the progreſs 


of induſtry. Men are ready enough to comply 


with that ſpecies of devotion that flatters their 


indolence. Laſtly, a paſſion for war, which had 


been purpoſely encouraged among theſe bold and 


courageous men, made them averſe from the 
labours of huſbandry. Their minds were ſo en- 
tirely captivated with military glory, that they 


thought only of war, though they engaged in it 


without payy _ „ e 
Tx inhabitants of the cities, Tee of the 
capital, ſpent the winter, as well as the ſummer, 
in a conſtant ſcene of diſſipation. They were 
alike inſenſible to the beauties of nature, and to 
the pleaſures of imagination; they had no taſte 
for arts or ſciences, for reading or inſtruction. 
Their only paſſion was amuſement, and perſons 
of all ages were fond of dancing at aſſemblies. 
This manner of life conſiderably increaſed the in- 


flucnce of the women, who were poſſeſſed of every 
_ | attraction, 
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'B 0.0 EK attraction, except thoſe ſoft emotions of the ſoul, 
XI. which' alone conſtitute the merit and the charm of 
beauty. Lively, gay, and addicted to coquetry 
and gallantry, they were more fond of inſpirin 
than feeling the tender faffions. There appeare 
in both ſexes a greater degree of devotion than 

virtue, more religion than probity, a higher ſenſe 
of honour than real honeſty. Superſtition took 
place of morality, which will always be the caſe, 
wherever men are taught to believe that ceremo- 
nies will compenſate for good works, and that 
crimes are expiated by prayers © © 
ILENESS, prejudice, and levity, would never 


Form of I 
govern- FC 2 1 r 
have gained ſuch an aſcendant in Canada, had the 


ment eſta- 
bliſhed in government been careful to turn the attention 
— of the people to laſting and uſeful objects. But 
ments all the coloniſts were required to pay an implicit 
ee cul- obedience to a mere military authority. They 
induſtry, were unacquainted with the flow and ſure proceſs 
and fiſhing of Jaws. The will of the chief, or of his dele- 
a from it, gates, was an oracle, which they were not even 
| at liberty to interpret; an aweful decree, which 
they were to ſubmit to without examination, 
_ Delays, and repreſentations, were ſo many crimes 
in the eyes of a deſpotic ruler, who had uſurped 
a power of puniſhing or abſolving merely by his 
word. He had the authority of diſpenſing all fa- 
vours and penalties, rewards and puniſhments ; 
the right of impriſoning without the ſhadow of a 
crime, and the ſtill more formidable right of en- 
forcing a reyerence for his decrees as ſo many acts 
of juſtice, though they were but the irregular ſal- 
lies of his own caprice, „ a rub 
In early times, this unlimited power was not 
exerciſed in matters of military diſcipline and po- 
litical adminiſtration only, but extended even to 
civil juriſdiction. The governor decided abſo- 
4 1 ST vol ly | Ml | lutely, 
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| lutely, and without appeal, all differences ariſing B 
between the coloniſts. Theſe conteſts were for- XVI. 


tunately very rare, in a country where all things 
might almoſt be ſaid to be in common. This 
dangerous authority ſubſiſted till 1663, at which 
period a tribunal was erected in the capital for 
the definitive trial of all cauſes depending through- 


out the colony. The cuſtom of Paris, modified 


in conformity to local circumſtances, formed the 
code of their laws. „ | 

- Tris code was not mutilated. or disfigured by 
a mixture of revenue laws. The adminiſtration 
of the finances in Canada, only required a few 
fines of alienation; a trifling contribution from 
the inhabitants of Quebec and Montreal towards 


maintaining the fortifications; . and ſome duties 


upon all goods imported -and exported. Theſe 
ſeveral articles united, brought no more than 
260,200 livres“ into the treaſury, in the moſt 
flouriſhing times of the colony. 

Tae lands were not taxed by government, but 
were burdened with other charges. At the firſt 


eſtabliſhment of the colony, the king rewarded 


his officers, civil. and military, and others of his 
ſubjects whom he wiſhed to. remunerate or to 
enrich, with grants of land, from two to fix 
leagues ſquare. Theſe great proprietors, who 
were men of moderate fortunes, and unſkilled in 
agriculture, were unable to manage ſuch vaſt 
eſtates, and were therefore under a neceſlity of 
making over their lands to veteran foldiers, or to 
the coloniſts, for a perpetual annuity. 
Ec of theſe vaſſals was commonly allowed 
ninety acres of land, and engaged to pay an- 


nually to the lord of the manor one or two ſols + 


. 10, 2411. 138. 4d. + A halfpenny or a penny. 
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| prieſts. 3 


ment of manufactures in America, they thought 


grant. He likewiſe engaged to work in the 


ord's mill, and to cede to him, for the miller's 


fees, the fourteenth part of the flour; he alſo en- 
- gaged to pay one-twelfth for the fines of aliena- 


tion, and remained ſubje& to the lord's right of 


repurchaſe. _ d 


Tur kk have been writers who have applauded, 


with enthuſiaſm, a ſyſtem which appeared proper 
to confirm order and ſubordination. But was 


not this introducing into America, the image of 
the feudal government which for ſo long a time 
had occaſioned the ruin of Europe? Was it not 


giving ſubſiſtence to a 255 number of idle 
perſons, at the expence of the citi- 
zens, with which an infant ſtate ought to be 


the only claſs of citi- 


peopled? The burden of an annuitant nobility 
was (till increaſed to theſe uſeful coloniſts, by the 


additional weight of the exactions of the clergy. 


This rapacious body obtained of the miniſtry, in 


1663, that they ſhould receive the thirteenth part 


of all that the ſoil ſhould produce by the labour of 


man, and of all that it ſhould produce ſpontaneouſly. 


This intolerable vexation, in a country which 
was not yet well ſettled, had laſted four years, 


when the ſupreme council of Quebec took upon 


themſelves, in 1667, to reduce the tithes to a 


_twenty-ſixth, and an edi& of 1769 confirmed this 


regulation; which was ſtill too favourable to the 
So many inipediments previouſly oppoſed to 
the progreſs of agriculture, difabled the colony 


from paying for the neceſſaries that came from the 


mother-country. The French miniſtry were at 


laſt fo fully convinced of this truth, that after 


having always obſtinately oppoſed the eſtabliſh- 


it 


\ 
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it their intereſt even to promote them in 1706.B00K 
little XVI. 


But thoſe late encouragements had very 
effect, and the united induſtry of the coloniſts 
could never produce more than a few coarſe 
linens, and ſome very bad woollens. © 
Tux fiſheries were not much more attended to 
than the munufactures. The only one that could 
become an object of exportation was that of the 
ſeal. This animal has been ranked in the claſs of 


_ fiſh, though he be not dumb; he is always produced 


on land, and lives more on dry ground than in the 
water. His head is ſomewhat like that of a maſ- 
tiff. He has four paws, which are very ſhort, 
eſpecially the hinder ones, which ſerve him rather 


to crawl than to walk upon.” They are ſhaped 


like fins, but the fore-feet bave claws. His ſkin 
is hard and covered with ſhort hair. He is at 


_ firſt white, but turns ſandy or black, as he grows 


up. Sometimes he is of all theſe three different 
colours. 1 e 5 


- 


THERE are two different kinds of ſeals. The 


larger one ſometimes weighs two thouſand 
pounds, and ſeems to have a ſharper ſnout than 
the others. The .ſmall ones whoſe ſkin is com- 
monly marbled, are active, and more dexterous 


in extricating 'themſelves out of the ſnares that 


are laid for them. The Indians have the art 


of taming them ſo far as to make them follow 


- a 


Tux v couple upon the rocks, and ſometimes 
on the ice, and it is there alfo that the dams bring 
forth their young. They commonly bear two, 
and they uſually ſuckle them in the water, but 


more frequently on land. When they want to 
teach them to ſwim, it is ſaid they carry them 
upon their backs, drop them now and then into . 


the water, then take them up again, and proceed 
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B 0 0 Kin this manner Dale Fw are ſtrong enough to 


ſwim of themſelyes. Moſt little birds flutter 
about from ſpray to ſpray, before they venture to 
'S abroad; the eagle carry their young, to train 
them up to encounter the boiſterous winds; it is 
not therefore ſurpriſing, that the ſeal, produced | 
on land, ſhould uſe her Wale ones to live under 
water. A 2416 aon 4G +6 of F 
Tuis amphibious i is ; fiſhed: for only on 
the Labrador coaſt. . The Canadians go to this 
frozen and almoſt uninhabitable coaſt, towards 
the middle of October, and remain there till 
the beginning of June. They place their nets 
between the continent and a few ſmall iflands 
at 4 little / diſtance. |: The ſeals, who commeniy 


come in ſhoals, from the Eaſt, attempt to paſs 


thoſe Kinds of Streights, and are caught. When 
they are conveyed to land, they remain frozen 
there till. the. month of May. They are then 
thrown into hot kettles, from whence their oil 
flows into another veſſel, where it cools. Seven 
or eight of theſe animals yield a hogſfead of oil. 
Tis ſkin of the ſeal was 8 uſed ler. 
muffs, but afterwards to cover trunks,; and to 
make ſhoes and boots. When it is well r 
the grain is not-unlike/ that of Morocco leather. 
If it be not quite ſo: fine, it preſerves, however, 
it's colour lon S. 169237. ue HEM 16: Rf 17.5 
Tx fleſn of the ſeal is generally allowed to be 
goods but it turns to better account when boiled 
down to oil. This oil keeps clear for a long time, 
has no bad ſmell, and leaves no ſediment. | 1. is 
uſed. for burning, and: dreſſing feather , 
Fivs or ſix ſmall: ſhips were fitted out 1 or 
from Canada for the ſeal fiſhery; and one or two 
leſs for the Caribbee iſlands. It received from the 
iſlands nine or ten veſſels laden with rum, mo- 


85 laſſes, 
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ſes decke. ys e 1 77 rages 2 might, © 2 K 

irty ſihips, the ladi Whi tagetheds might * 

aue ng nine 828 tuns WD a: eee 
I the interval between the two laſt. "wars, - 

which was the moſt flouriſhing period of the co- 

lony, the exports. did not exceed. 1,200,000 

Hyres? in furs, 890,000 f in beaver, 250, 000 

in ſeal oil, the ſame in flour and peas, and 

1 50, oo livres 9 in wood of all kinds. Theſe | 

ſeveral articles put together, amounted: only to 

2,0 59,000 livres a year; a ſum ſufficient. to 

pay for the cammodities ſent from the mother- 

country: - "The: Harrrament. made up! the defi- 

: CIENCY, | 4 3s 25 1 Dos 1 


Wust the French were firſt i in poſſeſiion. bo c. gag K. 


nada, they had very little ſpecie. The ſmall quan- nada. Ex- 


tity that was brought 1 in from, time to time by the pences of 


the mini- 


new ſettlers, did not continue in the country, in that 


| becauſe the neceſſitous ſtate of the colony ſoon country. 
occaſioned it to return. This was a great oh- Manner in 


which oy 


ſtaele to the progreſs. of commerce and agricul- were paid. 
ture. In 1670, the court of Vexſailles coined To u. 1 


exceſs they - 


a particular ſort of money for the uſe: of all the **<* e 
French ſettlements in America, and ſet a nomi- ried, and 
nal value upon it, one. fourth above the current how they 
coin of the mother - country. But this expedient zid of- 
was not productive of the advantages that were 
expected, at leaſt with regard to New. France, 
They, therefore, contrived to ſubſtitute paper 
currency inſtead of metal, for the payment of 
the troops, and other expences of government. 

This ſucceeded till the year 1713, when the en- 

gagements that had been made with the admi- 

niſtrators al, the e were not faithfully ob- 
91 
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wg 0 te. Their: bills. 1 eee. pu upon 


he treafory of the mother: country were not ho- 
— noured, and from that time: fell into 1 de t 
ith the lo, $. 


They were at leaſt paul off in 170, wit 
of Weile. 3 2 A 
L Tunis event vecafioned the revival of the uſe of 
ſpecie in Canada: but this expedient laſted only 
to years. The merchants found it troublefome,. 
chargeable, and hazardoustoſcnd maney to France, 
and ſo did all the coloniftewho had an y remittances 
to make; ſo that they were the firſt 10 ſobeit the 
re· eſtabliſi ment of paper- currency. - This conſiſt, 
cd of eatds, on which vere ſtamped the arms of 
France and Navarre, and they were ſigned by the 
| _ governor, _—_ ä and es comptroller. 
Ibex were o twenty-four *, twetve + l and 
"three livres I; and of thirty 78, ae e ſe- 
vn fe und à half. "The value of the whole. 
notader that was mage öut, did not excted a mit- 
ken df Uyres ff. When this fum was not ſuffi- 


_ cient for the public euigeheies, the deficiency was | 


made up by orders figned-only by the intendant. 
This was the firſt abuſe; vat one of ftill greater 

| conſequence was, that their number wus unlimit- 
ed. the ſmalleſt were of twenty ſols t FE and 
the highest ef a hundred e. Theſe dif- 
ferent papers circulated in the colony; and fup- 
plied the want of ſpeeie till the month of OG. 
ber“ This was the lateſt feaſon for the ſhips to 
fail from Canada. Then all this paper-cufrency 
was turned into bills of exchange, payable in 
Franee by the government, which was ſuppoſed 
to have made os of 9 value. Nut they wer ſo. 
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—— 5 the ye 
ry copld no longer aer ſach large demands, 
aud was forced to protract the payment; An un- 
fortunate war that broke out two years after, iy 
increaſed their number; that at laſt they” were 
bibited. This Preſently raiſed the rice © all 
commodities to an inimoderate degree; and as, 
on account. of the enormous expences of the war, 
the king was the chief confumer, he alone bore 
the loſs arifing from the diſcarded paper, and from 
the dearneſs'of the # ee In 1759, the miniſtry 
were obliged to ffop payment of the Canada 
bills, till 92 origin and their real value could 


be traced. They amounted to an alstming n num · 
wp ent * 2 277 bo +. . 


Pan ns expentes of government for Ca 
af wink in 1749 did not exceed 400,600, 


form Points before 1749 never were greater 
thai 2,700;000'(5), were immenſe after that pe- 
rioc The year 1750 coſt 2,100,000(7); the od 
176t, ee ras year 17 5 4,099,000(?) = 
the year 1783, 5,300,000 (J; the year 5 
e e the year 1755, 16,166,000 1 
- tht ar 1756, 11 ,300,000{#i) 3 - the dp. ff 5775 „ 
ec £3000 #3; "oe year 1758, 37,900,000 
{rl al 46,009,000 (n); the firſt Foil 
wot ie of the 750, 13,50, 0 ( Of 
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B ook Tris infamous debt was traced 1 up to it's origin. 


HISTORY OF: SETTLEMENTS AND TRADE | 


= The malverſations were horrid. Some perſons, 


Ad van 


tages 
which 


France 


might 


have de- 


who bad become delinquents from the abuſe of 


the unlimited power which government had 
granted them, were degraded, baniſhed, and 
ſtripped of part of their plunder. Others, not 
leſs guilty, by diſtributing their gold with a-laviſh 


hand, eſcaped reſtitution and infamy, and inſo- 
jently enjoyed the fortune they had acquired by 
ſuch criminal means. The bills of exchange were 
reduced to one half, and the orders:to a fourth 
part of their value. They were both paid in 
bonds bearing four per cent. tereſt; which, — 
into the greateſt diſcredit. | 

In the debt of eighty one ., chi N 


. were holders of thirty-four millions f in orders, 


and ſeven millions 4 in bills of exchange. Their 
paper was ſubjected to the general regulation: 
but Great Britain, whoſe ſubjects they were be- 
come, obtained for them an indemnity of three 
millions || in bonds, and fix hundred thouſand 
livres $ in ſpecie ; fo that they received fifty-five 
per cent. upon their bills of exchange, and thir- | 
We four per cent. upon their orders 
Ir Canada did not deſerve theſe ſacrifices: Gem 


| the mother-country, it was the fault of the power 
that gave laws to it. Nature had made this 


country proper for the production of all kinds of 


rived from grain, which are here of a ſuperior quality, and 


Canada. 


hable to few accidents, becauſe when ſown in 
May, they are gathered before the end of Au- 
guſt, The wants of the American iflands, and 


of part of Europe, ſecure the ſale of them at an 
ad cen, price. „ eee no more "oem 


* 3,333,333]. 68. 8d. + 1,416,6661. 138. 44. 
T 291,6661. 13s, 4d. _ [| 125,400l. | 2 

F 250,0001, es Ras | 
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IN THE FAST: AND WEST-INDIES. -- „ 


was ever coltivated than what was neceſſary: for B © 0 K 
the coloniſts, who were even ſometimes reduced XVI. 
to the neceſſity of . their nem from 
foreign markets. , 

Ir huſbandry had been eee e and emtend- 
ed; the breed of cattle would have been increaſed. 
There is ſuch plenty of paſture ground, and of 
acorns; that the colonies might eaſily bave bred 
oxen" and hogs enough to ſupply the French 
Hands: with beef and pork, without having re- 
courſe to Iriſi beef. Poſſibly, theſe cattle might 
in time have increaſed” ſufficiently to furniſh. the 
traders of the mother-country. 

Tg ſame advantages could not have beet | 
obtained from their ſheep, even if the rigour of | I 
the climate had not ſet an invincible obſtacle. to f 
their multiplication.” Their fleece, which muſt — | 
always be coarſe, can only be uſefully employed = | 
inithe colony itſelf, for Ruſt of a more or Jeſs Fi 
ordinary: Kincke Dr 16 ith 7 | 1 
Mirz ſame thing cannot be ad of 5 Gin | 1 
ſeng. This“ plant, which the Chineſe procure jy 
from the Corea, or from Tartary, and which they 
buy at the weight of gold, was found in 1720 
by the Jeſuit Lafitau, in the foreſts of Canada, 
where it grows very common. It was ſoon car- 
ried to Canton, where it was much eſteemed, and 
ſold at an extravagant price. The Gin-ſeng, 
which at firſt ſold at Quebec for thirty or __ 
fols “a pound, roſe to twenty-five livres f. In 
1752, the Canadians exported this plant to . 1 
value of 500,000 livres J. There was ſuch a de- = 1 
mand for it, that they were induced to gather in 1 
ee, ought not to have been gathered till | 1 


* About 18. 6d. on an average: 18 
# 11, os. 10d, T7 20,2331. 5 3d. 
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© K September, and to dry in the oven what ſhould 
XVI- have been dried gradually in the ſhade. This 


ſpoilt the ſale of the Gin-leng of Canada, in the 
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only country in the world where it coald find a 
market; and the coloniſts were ſeverely puniſn- 
ed for their exceſſive rapaciouſneſs, by the total 
| Joſs of a branch of commerce, which, if rightly 

managed, might have proved a ſource of opu- 
lence. OH ee e eee SAL Gai age - 
ANOTHER and à ſurer plan for the encourage- 
ment of induſtry, was the working of the iron 
mines which abound in thoſe parts. Mr. Dantic 
hath laboured for a long time to diſcover: a 
certain method of claſſing all the kinds of iron 
that are known. After a great number of expe- 
riments, the detail of which would be improper 
here, he hath found that the iron of Styria was the 
| beſt. The fecond beſt is the iron of North Ame- 
rica, of Danemara in Sweden, of Spain, of Bay- 
onne, of Rouſſillon, of the country of Foix, of 
Berri, of Thierache, and of Sweden, the com- 
mon iron of France, and laſtly, that of Siberia. 
If this be really the caſe, what advantage might 
not the court of Verſailles have derived from 
the mine which was diſcovered at the Trois Rivi- 
eres, which is exceedingly abundant, and near 
the ſurface of the earth? At firſt it was only 
careleſsly and improperly worked; but theſe la. 
bours were increaſed and improved, by a black - 
ſmith arrived from Europe in 1739. The colony 
made uſe of no other iron than this; ſome ſpeci- 
mens of it were even exported, but there the mat - 
ter reſted, This negligence was the more inex- 
euſable, as at this period the reſolution had been 
taken, after much heſitation, to form a naval 
ſettlement in Canada. e 


IN THE EAST. AND” WEST: INDIES: : 


; — found it entirely covered with- foreſts, 


The principal trees were oaks of prodigious 


beight, and pines of all ſizes. Theſe woods, 
when felled, might have been conveyed with caſe 
down the river St. Lawrence, and the number- 
leſs rivers that fall into it. By an unaccountable 
fatality, all theſe treaſures were overlooked or de- 
ſpiſed. At length the attention of the court of 
Verſailles was turned towards them; and ſome 
docks were conſtructed by their orders at Que- 


bec, for building men of war: but this buſi- 


nefſs was, unfortunately, truſted to agents, who 
had mn in view but their on une in- 
tereſt. 

Tu timber 4 ok: ven felled upon the 
bills; where the cold air hardens the wood by 
contracting it's fibres: whereas it was conſtantly 
taken from marſhy-grounds, and from the banks 
af the rivers, where the moiſture gives it a looſer 
and a richer texture. Inſtead of conveying it in 
barges, they floated it down on rafts to the place 
of it's deſtination, where, being forgotten and 
left in the water, it gathered a kind of moſs that 
rotted it. Inſtead of being put under ſheds when 
it was landed, it was left expoſed to the ſun in 
ſummer, to the ſnow in winter, and to the rains 
m ſpring and autumn. It was then conveyed in- 
to the dock- yards, where it again ſuſtained the 
inclemency of the ſeaſons for two or three years. 

. Negligence or diſhoneſty enhanced the priee of 


every thing to ſuch a degree, that ſails, ropes, 


pitch and tar, were imported from Europe into a 


country, which, with a little induſtry, might have 
fupplied the whole kingdom of France parry all 


theſe materials. This bad management had 


j hrought the wood of Canada entirely into diſre- 


pute, 
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B 82 9 k pute, and effe dually ruined the reſources. which | 


that country afforded; for the nav. 


Tux colony furniſhed: the manufactures of the ; 


eee with a branch of trade that 
might alſo be called an excluſive one, which 
was the preparation of the beaver. This commo - 
dity at firſt was fubjected to the oppreſſive re- 
ſtraints of monopoly. The India company could 
not but make an ill uſe of their privilege, and 
really did ſo. What they bought of the Indians 
was chiefly paid for in | Engliſh. ſcarlet cloths, 


which thoſe people were very fond of wearing. 


But as they could make twenty. five or thirty per 


cent, more of their commodities in the Engliſh 


ſettlements than the company choſe to give, they 
carried thither all they could conceal from the 
ſearch of the company's agents, and exchanged 
their beaver for Engliſn cloth and India callicoe. 
Thus did France, hy the abuſe of an inſtitution 
which ſhe was by no means obliged to maintain, 


deprive herſelf of the double advantage of fur - 
niſhing materials to ſome of her aun manufac. 


tures, and of ſecuring a market for the produce 


of others. She was equally ignorant of the 


facility: at eſtabliſhing. a whale fiſhery! in Ca- 
1 1 baton 


Tun chief eee * pg fiſheey are. Davis's 


Streights and Greenland: Fiſty ſhips come every. 


year into the farmer of theſe latitudes, and a hun- 
dred and fifty into the latter. The Dutch are 
concerned in more than three-fourths of them. 
The reſt are fitted out from Bremen, Hamburgh 
and England. It is computed that the whole ex- 


pence of fitting out 200 ſhips of 350 tons bur- 
den, upon an average muſt amount to 19,900,000 
ok livres *®, The uſual produce of each 18 rated 


* 116, 6661. 13. 4d. 
| ad. 


EAST: AND WEST INDIES. 


IN THE 
— * * 


at 80, ooo livres “, and conſequently the whole B O O K 
amount of the fiſhery cannot be leſs than 3, 200, XVI. 5 
Hyres 4. If we deduct from this the profits of 


the ſeamen who are employed in theſe hard and 


dangerous voyages, very little remains for a 


merchants concerned in this trade. 
Tusk circumſtances have by degrees diſguſted 


the Biſcayans of a trade, in which they were the 


firſt adventurers. Other Frenchmen have not 
been induced to take it up, inſomuch that the 
whale-fiſhery- has been totally abandoned by that 
nation, which of all others confumed the great- 
eſt quantity of beg. eee e. Wy hs 
maceti. 2152-41 f 1 24 

IIx was an eaſy matter to en it up en, the 
— of St. Lawrence, and even at the mouth of 
the Saguenay, which is cloſe to the excellent port 
of Tadouſſac. It is even affirmed, that it bath 
been tried on the firſt arrival of the Freneh in 


Canada, and that it hath been interrupted for no 


other reaſon than becauſe the profits of the fur- 


trade were more eaſy and more rapid. It is, 


| however, certain, that the fiſhery in the river 
St. Lawrence would have been attended with lefs 


danger and leſs expence, than at Davis'sStreights 


or Greenland. It hath ever been the fate of this 
colony, that the beſt ſchemes with regard to it 
have not been purſued with perſeverance; and 
that in particular the government have never 
done any thing for the encouragement of the 
whale fiſhery, which might have proved an excel. 
lent nurſery for ſeamen, and given to France a 


new branch of commerce. 
Tux ſame indifference hath 8 eee Rin Furs r= 


cher. The cod fich ae particularly the: river 
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XVI. 


8t. Lawrence, as high up as at the diſtance of four- 
ſeore leagues from the ſea. They may be 


AND TRADE 


| HISTORY or sE r. 


as they paſs over this vaſt ſpace. It would, how- 
ever, be advantageous to eſtabliſſi a ſettled fiſhery 


at the barbour- of Mont Lewis, ſituated at the 
mouth of a pleaſant river, which can receive 
veſſels of one hundred tons burden, and which 
ſhelters them from every kind of danger. The 


lands are very proper for paſture grounds or cul- 


fiſn is more plentiful there than any — elſe. 


Every convenience required for drying the fiſſi is 


found upon the ſhores; and the neighbouring 


ture. Every circumſtance induces us to believe 
that a colony would proſper in that ſituation. 


This was the opinion in 1697; and an aſſociation 


was formed at this period to begin this under- 


taking, by the attention of Riverin, an active and 


intelligent man. Numberleſs obſtacles occaſioned 


the failure of this project, which hath been ſince 


reſumed, but very careleſsly executed. This was 


a great misfortune. for Canada, which, had it 
been remarkable for any ſucceſs of this kind, 


would thereby have greatly extended it's connec- 


: tions with Europe and with the Weſt Indies. 


- Every circumſtance, therefore, conſpired to 


ANDES the proſperity of the ſettlements in Ca- 


nada, if they had been aſſiſted by the men who 


ſeemed to be moſt intereſted in them. But whence 


could proceed that inconceivable want of induſ- 
try, which ſuffered them to remain in the fame 


ties which 
France 


had to 


overcome, 


" In order to 


derive ad- 
voutages 
from 


nada. 


wretched ſtate they were in at firſt?ʒ;· 


Ir muſt be confeſſed, that the nature of the 
climate preſented ſome obſtacles to the efforts of 


policy. The river St. Lawrence is frozen up for 


ſix months in the year. At other times it is not 
navigable by night, on account of thick fogs, 


— * ſand- banks, and concealed rocks, 
which 


i 


| which "make it even dangerous by day lebe BOOK. 


From Quebec to Montreal, the river is only, * 
_ pratticable for veſſels of three hundred tons bur. 
den, and even theſe are frequently impeded by 
terrible winds, which detain them a fortnight or 


three weeks in this ſhort paſſage. From Mont- 


real to the Lake Ontario, traders meet with no 
leſs than fix water falls, which oblige them to 
unload their canoes, and to convey them and 
. lading a conſiderable way by land. 
Fa from encouraging men to ſurmount the 
difficulties of nature, a miſinformed government 
planned none but ruinous ſehemes. To gain the 
advantage over the Engliſh in the fur trade, they 
_ erected three and thirty forts, at a great diſtance 
from each other. The building and victualling 


of them diverted the Canadians from the only la- 


bours that ought to have engroſſed their atten- 


tion. This error "engaged them i in an arduour and 


perilous track. 
r was not n FA axial that the In- 


dians ſaw the formation of theſe ſettlements, 
which might endanger their liberty. Their ſuſpi- 
cions induced them to take up arms, ſo that the 

colony was ſeldom free from war. Neceſſity made 


all the Canadians ſoldiers. Their manly and mili. 


education rendered them hardy from their 
youth, and fearleſs of danger. Before they had 
arrived to the age of manhood, they would tra. 
verſe a vaſt continent in the ſummer-time i in ca- 
noes, and in winter on foot, through ice and 
ſnow. Having nothing but their gun to procure 
fubfiſtence with, they were in continual danger of 
ſtarving; but they were under no apprehenſion, 
not even of falling into the hands of the ſavages, 
who had exerted all the efforts of their imagina- 
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B 9 £ x kon in. oat Hovrores ber their-onemies far s 
| XVI -.. worſe” than Qedthetiks ahn fia wine, - at fk. 
An ſedentary arts of peace; and the conftant 
labours of agriculture;/could have no attraction for 
men accuſtomed to an active but wandering life. 
Tae court, which form no idea of the ſwects or 
the utility of rural life, increaſed the averſion 
which the Canadians had conceived for it; by be- 
ſtowing all their favours and honours upon mili- 
tary exploits alone, The diſtinction that was 
chiefly laviſned was that of nobitity, which was 
attended with the moſt fatal conſequences. It not 
only plunged the Canadians in idleneſs, but alſo 
_ red them with an unconquerable paſſion n for 
thing that was ſplendid. Profits which 
oli to have been kept ſacred for:theſimprove- 
ment of the lands, were laid out in ornament, 
and a feal poverty was concealed under the 7 
pings of deſtructive Jux dry: 
Origin of Sg en was the ſtate of the — gz ben | 
e rin La Gathiſſoniere was appoifited gevernor. He was 
theEnglih à man poſſeſſed of very extenſive kusbiodze, active 
and the and tefolüte, and of a cobrage the more ſteady; 
in Canada, a8 it Was the effect of reaſon. The "Engliſh 
Wõanted to extend the limits of Nova Scotia, or 
Acadia, as far as the ſouth ſide of the river 8t; 
„ Lawrence.” He thought this an- unjuſt claim, 
oh and was” determined to confine * — We 


- .. 12 7 


are = * lors not nr — His  hecetlon 


who. Was appointed while he was preparing the 
means 
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means nf accompliſhing this vaſt deſign, enteredB 288. K 


into his views with all the warmth they deſerved. 
Numbers of forts were immediately erected on all 
ſicdes, to ſupport the ſyſtem which the court had 
adopted, perhaps, without foreſeeing, or, at 

leaſt, without upp! een to the conſe· 


quences 
Ar this period began thoſe hofilicien between 


— 


the Engliſn and the French in North America, 
which were rather countenanced than openly 
avowed by the reſpective mother - ountries. This 


clandeſtine mode of carrying on the war was per- 


fectly agreeable to the miniſtry at. Verſailles, as it 


afforded an rtunity of recovering by degre 
and withoue expoſing their wouknay, Goat 
had loſt by treaties, at a time when the enemy 
had impoſed their own terms. Theſe repeated 
checks at laſt opened the eyes of Great Britain, 


and diſcloſed — political deſigns of her rival. 


2 thought that a clandeſtine war was in 


t 8 the fuperiority of his maritime 


es, His ſhips were ordered to attack thoſe of 


the French in all parts of the world. The En 928 


accordingly took or diſperſed. all. the French 
they met with, and in wy 58 ſteered. towards Cage 
Breton. 


Tuis iſland, the. key 20 Cuuads bad already Conqueſt 
been attacked in 1745; and the event is of ſo ſin- be "il 


gular nature, that it deſerves a particular detail. 
Tbe plan of this firſt invaſion was laid at Boſton, 


the En 
liſh. * 


and New- England bare: the expence of it. A 
merchant named Pepperel, who had excited, en- 


couraged and directed the enthuſiaſm of che co- 
lony, was intruſted with the command of an army 


of GO men, 10 bad been in for this ex- 


pond 3838 
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BOOK 3 e griniges by a ſquadron 
XVI. from Jurmaitu, bro ſt--news to Cape · 


Breton of the danger A — threatened it theugſh 
the advantage of à furptiſe would haye ſegured 
the landing vithout oppoſnion; though f 5 td 
but 600 regular troops to encounter, and 896 in- 
habitants haſtily armed, the ſucceſs of the under- 

taking was ſtiſl precafious. What 3 exploits, 
indeed, could be expected from a militih ſudtlenly 
| aſſembled, who had never ſeen a ſiege or faced an 
8 enemy, and were to act under the diredion of ſea- 
ofſicers only? Theſe unexperienced troops ſtood 
in need of tlie aſſiſtance of ſome fortunate inci - 
fiend, which they were indeed: favoured with 12 2 
fingul ar mabner. | 
- 'Fns conſtruction War repairs of ihe fortifics- 
tions had always been left to the care of the gar 
riſon of Louiſbourg. The foldiers were eager of 
being employed in 'theſe works, which they con- 
ſidered as conducive to their ſafety, and as il 
means af ptocuring them a comfortable fabfaſt- 
ence...) When they found that thoſe who were to 
habe paid them appropriated: to thenifelves the 
profit of their labouts, theyi demanded Juſtice. It 
was denied them, and- they determined-to affert 
their rights. As theſe depredations had been ; 
ſhared between the chief perſons of the colony and 
the ſubaltern officers; the foldiers could obtain no 
pul _ tedreſs.; Their indignation againſt theſe rapaclous 
extortioners roſe to ſuch a height, that they de- 
Fick all authority. They had lived in open re- 
Hellion for ſix months, when: the, Engliſtr appeared 
-bofare the place. „ ent 
Tuts was the time to tnociite the minds of 
boch parties, and to unite in the commom cauſe, 
The ſoldiers made the firſt advances; hut the 
| commanders miſtruſted a generoſity of which they 
EON ihem- 
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preflors conceived. zit poſſible that, the. ſoldiers 


could have ent ſuch elevated notions as to — 


 factifice their, own reſentment to the good of their 
country , they would have taken advantage of this 
diſpoſition, and have fallen 

they were forming their camp, and beginningato 
open their trenches. Beſiegers unacquainted with 
the principles of the art of war, would have 
been diſeoncerted by regular and vigorous attacks. 
Tho firſt checks might have been dufficient —— 

courage them, and to make them relin: the 
undertaking. But it was firmly. 1 that the 
foldiers were only defirous of ſallying aut, that 
they might have an opportunity of deſatting j and 
their own. officers. kept them in a Manner pri- 


foners, till a defence ſo mM. managed:had reduced 


them to the neceſſity . of capitulating: Ihe whole 
iſland Jhared the fate of, Louiſbqurgy it's only-buls 


wark. „ * — I 12 7 IEP > LL 5 b . 2295 
| Tars valuable; poliſiion, reltored. to France by 
che treaty of, Aix: la. n —— 


by the. Engliſh in 1768. On the d of june; a 
fleet © af twenty-three ſhips of thedine andccighten; 
frigates, carrying: 116,000: welbd;fcaplined: troops; 
anchored. Mm Gabarus bay, within half a leagur of 
Louiſbourg. „As it was evident that it would be 
to no purpoſe to land at a greater diſtance; becauſe! 
it would be impoſſible to bring up the artillery: 
and other neceſſaries for 4 conſiderable ſtege, it 
bad been. attempted to render the landing imprac: 
ticable near the town. ö 
that had been taken, the beſiegers ſaw the dangers 


and difficulties they had to expect; but far from 


1 deterred by them, they had recourſe to ſtras. 
tagem; and while by extending their line they 


eee and commanded the whole coaſt; they 


6. + <2 Þ landed 


mono 85 Hag aa meanop- B 


pon the enemy while 
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landed by woc bo. arms at the creek. of es. 
„ G 8 

Tris place 1 was s naturally weak. The Fraveh 
had fortified it with a good parapet planted with 
cannon. Behind this rampart they had poſted 
2000 excellent ſoldiers and ſome Indians. In 
front they had made ſuch a cloſe hedge with 
branches of trees, that would have been very dif- 
ficult to penetrate, even if it had not been de- 
fended.. This kind of palliſade, which concealed 
all the preparations for defence, appeared at a 
diſtance to be ne more chan 2 verdant 

In. 2 j vi 
— would have preſerved the colony, had the . 
aſſailants been ſuffered to complete their landing, 
and to advance with the confidence, that they had 
but few obſtacles to ſurmount. Had this been 
the caſe, overpowered at once by the fire of the 
artillery and the ſmall arms, they would infallibly 
have periſhed on the ſhore, or in the hurry of 
embarking; eſpecially as the ſea was juſt then 


| ow" rough. This n up, bre in⸗ 


terrupted the whole project. 0 
Bur all the prudent precautions that had Hs 
taken, were rendered abortive by the impetuoſity 


of the French. The Engliſh had ſcarce. begun to 


move towards the ſhore, when their enemies 
haſtened to diſcover! the ſnare they had laid:for 
them. By the briſk and Say fire that was aimed 


at their boats, and ſtill more by the premature 


removal of the boughs chat maſked the forces, 
which it was ſo much the intereſt of the French 
to conceal, they gueſſed at the danger they were 


going to ruſh into. They immediately turned 
back, and ſaw no other place to effect their land- 


— —_— —— —— — 8 


ing upon but a rock, which. had been always 
deemed inaceeſſible. General * though 
. much 
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much taken up in re-imbarking his troops, and B © OK 


ſending off the boats, gave the ed to Major 
Scott to repair thitbe.. 

Tue officer- immediately removed: to the ſpot 
with his men. His own: boat coming up firſt, 
and ſinking at the very inſtant he was ſtepping 
out, he climbed up the rock alone. He was in 


hopes of meeting with a hundred of his men, who 


had been ſent thither ſome hours before. He 
found only ten. With theſe few, however, he 
gained the ſummit of the rock. Ten Indians and 


ſixty Frenchmen killed two of his men, and mor- 


tally wounded three. In ſpite of his weakneſs, he 
ſtood his ground under cover of a thicket, till his 
brave countrymen, regardleſs of the boiſterous 
waves and the fire of the cannon, came up to 
him, and put him in full poſſeſſion of that im- 
portant poſt, the only one chat could ſecure Tous 


landing. 1480 


TE French, Jo, ſoon as they hs that the ene | 


had got a firm footing on land, betook themſelves 
to the only remaining. refuge, and ſhut themſelves 
up in Louiſbourg. The fortifications were in a 


bad condition, becauſe the ſea ſand, which they 


bad been obliged to uſe, is by no means fit for 
works of maſonry. The revetements of the ſe- 
veral curtains were entirely crumbled away. 
There was only one caſement and a ſmall. maga- 
zine that were bomb proof. The garriſon which 
was to defend the Place conſiſted only of 2900 
memo! 3113 - 44 

[» NeTWynnbr ANDING all theſe diſadvantages, 
che beſieged were determined to make an obſti- 

nate reſiſtance. While they were employed in 
defending themſelves with ſo much firmneſs, the 
ſuccours they expected from Canada might poſſi- 
by arrive. As all eyents, this reſiſtance might be the 

Vol. V. A means 
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HISTORY OF SETTLEMENTS AND TRADE 


BOO E means of preſerving that great colony from all 


XVI. 


further invaſion for the remainder of the cam- 
paign. It is ſcarce credible that the French were 
confirmed in their reſolution by the courage of a 
woman. Madame de Drucourt was continually 
upon the ramparts, with her purſe in her hand; 


and firing herſelf three guns every day, ſeemed to 


'The Eng- 


liſh attack + 
Canada. 
They at 
firſt expe- 
Tience 
great mis 


there, 
Cauſes of 
them, 


diſpute with the governor, her huſband, the glory 
of his office. The beſieged were not diſmayed at 
the ill-ſucceſs of their ſeveral ſallies, or the maſterly 
operations concerted by Admiral Boſcawen and 
General Amherſt. It was but at the eve of an 
aſſault, which it was impoſlible to ſuſtain, that 
they talked of ſurrendering. They made an ho- 
nourable capitulation, and the conqueror ſhewed 
more reſpe@ for his enemy and for himſelf, than 
to ſully his glory by any act of barbarity or 
avarice. 

Tas conqueſt of Cape-Breton opened the way 
into Canada. The very next year the ſeat of war 
was removed thither, or rather the ſcenes of 
bloodſhed, which had long been acted over that 
immenſe country, were e The cauſe of 


theſe proceedings was this. 


Tus French, ſettled in thoſe 3 25 had carried 
their ambitious views towards the north, where 
the fineſt furs were to be had, and in the greateſt 


plenty. When this vein of wealth was exhauſted, - 
or yielded leſs than it did at firſt, their trade 


turned ſouthward, where they diſcovered the 
Ohio, to which they gave the name of the Fair 
River. It laid open the natural communication 
between Canada and Louiſiana. - For though the 
ſhips that fail up the river St. Lawrence go no 
further than Quebec, the navigation is carried on 
in barges to lake Ontario, which is onhy parted 
from lake Erie by a neck of land, where the 

French, | 
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French, upon their firſt ſettling, built Fort Niagara. B O O k 


It is on this ſpot, in the neighbourhood of lake XVI. 
— 


Erie, that the ſource of the river Ohio is found, 
which waters the fineſt country in the world, and 
being increaſed by the many rivers that fall into 1 
diſcharges itſelf into the Miſſiſſippi. 

Tat French however made no uſe of this mag- 
nificent canal. The trifling intercourſe that ſub- 
liſted between the two colonies was always carried 
on by the northern regions. The new way, 
which was much ſhorter and eaſier than the old, 

firſt began to be frequented by a body of troops 
that were ſent over to Canada in 1739, to aſſiſt 
the colony of Louiſiana, then engaged in an open 
war with the Indians. After this expedition, the 
ſouthern road was again forgotten, and was never 
thought of till the year 1753. At that period, 
| ſeveral ſmall forts were erected along the Ohio, 
the courſe of which had been traced for four 
years paſt. The moſt conſiderable of theſe forts 
took it's name from the governor Duqueſne who 
had built it. 

Tue "Engliſh edlonies could not ſee without 
concern French' ſettlements raiſed behind them, 
which joined to the old ones, and ſeemed to 


* ſurround them. They were apprehenſive leſt the 


Apalachian mountains, which were to form the 
natural boundaries between both nations, ſhould 
not prove a ſufficient barrier againſt the attempts 
of a reſtleſs and warlike neighbour. Urged by 
this motive, they themſelves paſſed theſe famous 
mountains, to diſpute the poſſeſſion of the Ohio 

with the rival nation. This firſt ſtep proved un- 
ſucceſsful. The ſeveral parties that were ſucceſ- 
ſively ſent out, were routed; and the forts were 


demoliſhed as faſt as they were built. 1 
Y 2 10 
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HISTORY OF SETTLEMENTS AND TRADE 
BOOK Jo put an end to theſe national affronts, and 


revenge the diſgrace they reflected on the mother- 
country, a large body of troops was ſent over, 
under the command of General Braddock. In the 


ſummer of 1755, as this general was marching to 
attack Fort Duqueſne with 36 pieces of cannon 
and 6000 men, he was ſurpriſed, within four 
leagues of the place, by 250 Frenchmen and 650 
Indians, and all his army cut to pieces. This un- 


| accountable diſaſter put a ſtop to the march of 


three numerous bodies that were advancing to fall 


upon Canada, The terror occaſioned by this ac- 


cident, made them haſten back to their quarters, 


and in the next campaign, all their motions were 


guided by the moſt timorous caution. 
Tus French were emboldened by this per- 
plexity, and though very much inferior to the 


_ Engliſh, ventured to appear before Oſwego in 


Auguſt 1756. It was originally a fortified maga- 
zine at the mouth of the river Onondago on the 


lake Ontario. It ſtood nearly in the center of 


Canada, in fo advantageous a ſituation, that many 


works had from time to time been ereQed there, 
which had rendered it one of the moſt capital 
poſts in thoſe parts. It was garriſoned by 1800 


men with 121 pieces of cannon, and great plenty 
of ſtores of all kinds. Though ſo well provided, 
it ſurrendered in a few days to the impetuous 
and bold attacks of 3000 men who were laying 
fiege to it. 5 

In Auguſt 1757, 5500 French and 1800 In- 
dians marched up to Fort George, ſituated on 


lake Sacrament, which was juſtly conſidered as 


the bulwark of the Engliſn Settlements, and the 


rendezvous of all the forces deſtined againſt Ca- 


nada. Nature and art had conſpired to block up 
the roads leading to that place, and to make all 
acceſs 


Ee” —————————————————————— — 
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acceſs impracticable. Theſe advantages were BOOK 
further ſtrengthened by ſeveral bodies of troops, 


placed at proper diſtances in the beſt poſitions. 


Yet theſe obſtacles were ſurmounted with ſuch 


prudence and intrepidity, as would have been 
memorable in hiſtory, had the ſcene of action 
lain in a more diſtinguiſhed ſpot. The French, 


after killing or diſperſing all the ſmall parties 


they met with, arrived before the place, and 


forced the garriſon, conſiſting of 2264 men, to 


capitulate. | 
+ Tris freſh diſaſter rouſed the Engliſh. Their 


generals applied themſelves during the winter to 


the training up of their men, and bringing the 
ſeveral troops under a proper diſcipline. - They 
made them exerciſe in the woods, in fighting after 


the Indian manner. In the ſpring, the army, 


conſiſting of 6300 regulars and 13, ooo militia 


belonging to the colonies, afſembled on the ruins. 


of Fort George. They embarked on lake Sacra- 


ment, which parted the colonies of both nations, 


and marched up to Carillon, which was only at the 
diſtance of one league, bps | 
Trar fort which had been but lately erected 
on the breaking out of the war, to cover Canada, 
was not of ſufficient extent to withſtand the forces 
that were marching againſt it. Intrenchments 


were formed haſtily under the cannon of the fort, 
with ſtems of trees heaped up one upon another, 


and larger trees were laid in front, the branches 


of which being cut and ſharpened, anſwered the 


purpoſe of chevaux-de-friſe. The colours were 


eee on the top of the ramparts, behind which 


ay 3500 men. 
TE Engliſh were not diſmayed at theſe for- 
midable appearances, being fully determined to 


remove the diſgrace of their former miſcarriages 
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B Oo k in a country where the proſperity of their trade 


depended on the ſucceſs of 'their arms. On the 
8th of July 1758, they ruſhed upon theſe palli- 
fades. with the moſt extravagant fury. Neither 
were they diſconcerted by the French firing upon 


them from the top of the parapet, while they 


were unable to defend themſelves. They fell 
upon the ſharp ſpikes, and were entangled among 


the ſtumps and boughs through which their 
eagerneſs had made them ruſh, All theſe loſſes 
ſerved but to increaſe their impetuous rage, 


taking. 


which continued upwards of four hours and 
coſt them above 4000 of their brave men before 
they would give up this raſh and deſperate under- 


Tuev were equally unſucceſsful in ſmaller ac- 
tions. They did not attack one poſt without meet- 
ing with a repulſe. Every party they ſent out was 
beaten, and every convoy intercepted. The ſeve- 
rity of the winter might have been ſuppoſed to ſe. 
cure them, but even in this rigorous ſeaſon the In- 


dians and Canadians carried fire and ſword to the 


frontiers, and into the very center of the Engliſh 


colonies.” | | | 
ALL theſe diſaſters were owen to a falſe princi- 


ple of government. The court of London had al- 


ways entertained a notion that the ſuperiority of 


their navy was alone ſufficient to aſſert their domi- 


nion in America, as it afforded a ready convey- 
ance {or ſuccours, and could eaſily intercept the 
engem . 

'THoven experience had ſhewn the fallacy of 
this idea, the miniſtry did not even endeavour, by 


a proper choice of generals, to rectify the fatal ef- 


fects it had produced. Almoſt all thoſe who were 

employed in this ſervice were deficient in point of 

abilities and activity. ee 
d . 5 | OO” -- 
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\.THz armies were not likely to make amendsBOOK 


| yh the defects of their commanders. The troops, 
indeed were not wanting in that daring ſpirit and 


invincible courage, which is the charaQeriſtic of 


the Engliſh ſoldiers, ariſing from the climate, and 
ſtill more from the nature of their government; 
but theſe national qualities were counterbalanced 
or extinguiſhed by the hardſhips they underwent, 
in a country deſtitute of all the conveniences that 
Europe affords. As to the-militia of the colonies, 
it was compoſed of peaceable huſbandmen, who 
were not, like moſt of the French coloniſts, inured 

tollaughter by a habit of hunting, and by military 
5 ardor. ns 

To theſe e arifing from the nature 

of things, were added others altogether owen to 
miſconduct. The poſts erected for the ſafety of 
the ſeveral Engliſh ſettlements, were not ſo con- 
trived as to fupport and aſſiſt each other. The 
provinces having all ſeparate intereſts, and not 
being united under the authority of one head, did 
not concur in thoſe joint efforts for the good of 
the whole, and that unanimity of ſentiments, 
which alone can inſure the ſucceſs of their mea- 
ſures. The ſeaſon of action was waſted in vain 
altercations between the governors and the co- 
loniſts. Every plan of operation that met with 

oppoſition from any ſet of men was dropped. If 
any one was agreed upon, it was certainly made 
public before the execution, and by that means 

rendered abortive. To this may be added, the 

irreconcileable hatred ſubſiſting between them 

and the Indians. 

THesE nations had always ſhewn. a viſible par- 
tiality for the French, in return for their kind- 
neſs in ſending. them miſſionaries, whom they 


conſidered rather. as ambaſſadors from the FN | 
„ 


— 
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than as ſent from God. - Theſe miſſionaries, by 


_ ſtudying: the language. of the ſavages, conform- 
ing to their temper and inclinations, and putting 


in practice every attention to gain their confi- 


dence, had acquired an abſolute dominion over 
their minds. The French coloniſts, far from 
communicating to them the European manners, 


had adopted thoſe of the ſavages they lived with: 
their indolence in time of peace, their activity in 


war, and their conſtant fondneſs for a wandering 
life. Several officers of diſtinction had even been 
incorporated with them. The hatred and jealouſy 


of the Engliſh has traduced them on this account, 


and they have not ſcrupled to aſſert that theſe ge: 


nerous men had given money for the ſkulls of their 


enemies; that they joined in the horrid dances that 


_ accompany. the execution of their priſoners, imi- 
| tated their cruelties, and partook of their barba- 


rous feſtivals. But theſe enormities would be bet- 
ter adapted to people who have ſubſtituted nati - 
onal to religious fanaticiſm, and are more inclined 
to hate other nations, than to love their own go- 


vern ment. 


Taz ſtrong attachment of the ee to the 
French was productive of the moſt inveterate ha- 


tred againſt the Engliſh. Of all the European 
ſavages, theſe were, in their opinion, the hardeſt 


to tame. Their averſion ſoon roſe to madneſs; and 


they even thirſted for Engliſh blood, when they 


found that a reward was offered for their deſtruc- 
tion, and that they were to be expelled their na- 
tive land by foreign aſſaſſins. The ſame hands 
which had enriched the Engliſh colony with their 


furs, now took up the hatchet to deſtroy it. The 


Indians purſued the Engliſh with as much eager- 


neſs as they did the wild beaſts. Glory was no 


longer theic aim in battle, their only object was 
llaugghter. 
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laughter. Theydeſtroyed armies which the French ; O « 
only wiſhed to ſubdue. Their fury roſe to ſuch a XXI. i 
height, that an Engliſh priſoner having been con- 
ducted into a lonely habitation, the woman imme- 
diately cut off his arm, and made her family drink 
the blood that ran from it. A Jeſuit miſhonary 
reproaching her with the atrociouſneſs of the ac- 
tion, her anſwer was; my children muſt be war- 
riors, and therefore muſt be fed with the blood of 
F 7 UI AT G7 ER tb 
Suck was the ſituation of affairs, when an Taking of 
Engliſh fleet, conſiſting of three hundred fail, and 4 11 
commanded by admiral Saunders, entered the 1ih. The 
river St. Lawrence at the end of June 1759. On conqueſtof | 
a dark night, and with a very favourable wind, — 
eight fire ſhips were ſent out to deſtroy it. Not in time the 
a ſhip, nor a man could have eſcaped, if the fr 
operation had been carried on with that degree whole co- 
of ſkill, coolneſs, and courage which it required. lony. 
But thoſe who had undertaken it were perhaps 
deficient in every one of theſe qualities, or at 
leaſt did not unite them all. Impatient to ſecure = 
their return to land they ſet fire to the ſhips: un- 
der their management a great deal too ſoon, and 
the enemy being warned by this of the danger 
that threatened them, eſcaped it by their activity 
and boldneſs, at the expence only of two ſmall 
1 88 e 
Wurlx the naval forces had fo fortunately eſ- 
caped being deſtroyed, the army, conſiſting of 
ten thouſand men, was attacking Levy Point, 
drove away the French troops which were in- 
trenched there, erected their own batteries, and = 
bombarded Quebec with the greateſt ſucceſs. —_ 
This town, though ſituated on the oppoſite ſhore 1 5 1 
of the river, was nevertheleſs at no greater diſ- | af 
tance from it than fix hundred toiſes. 5 | „ 
Bur "FR 
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zoo K Bur theſe diſadvantages did not lead to the 


deſign which the Engliſh had in view. Their in- 
tentions were to become maſters of the capital 
of the colony, and the coaſt. by which they muſt 
have reached it, was ſo well defended: by re- 
doubts, batteries, and troops, that it ſeemed in- 
acceſſible. The enemy were more and more 
confirmed in this opinion after they had attempt- 
ed the fall of Montmorency, where they loſt 
fifteen hundred men, and where they might ea- 


fly have loſt all the men _ ma, ny 


landed there. / + 

In the mean time the ſeaſon was advancing. 
Gemenge Amherſt, who was to have cauſed a di- 
verſion towards the lake did not make his appear- 
ance, and every hope was even given up of for- 
cing the French in their poſts. A general diſ- 
couragement was beginning to prevail, when Mr. 
Murray propoſed to go with the army and part 
of the fleet two miles above the town, and to 
ſeize upon the heights of Abraham, which the 
French had neglected to guard, becauſe they 
thought them ſufficiently defended by the very 
ſteep rocks which ſurrounded them. This bril- 
liant and fortunate idea was eagerly adopted. On 
the 19th December, five thouſand Engliſn landed 
at the foot of the heights before da — and 
without being perceived. They 5 mbered up 
without loſing any time, and — the line of 
battle on the top of them, when at nine o'clock 
they were attacked by two thouſand ſoldiers, five 
thouſand Canadians, and five hundred ſavages. 
The action began, and proved favourable to the 
Engliſh, who at the beginning of it had loſt the 
intrepid Wolfe their general, but * not loſe _ 
confidence and reſolution, NY To 
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dene was gaining 2 conſiderable advantage, B 20 * 


bust it might not have been deciſive. The troops 
that were poſted within a few leagues of the field 
of battle, might have been collected in twelve 
hours, to join the vanquiſhed army, and march 


up to the conqueror with a ſuperior force. This 


was the opinion of General Montcalm, who being 
mortally wounded in the retreat, had time enough 
before he expired, to conſult the ſafety of his men, 
and to encourage them to repair their diſaſter. 
This generous. motion was over - ruled by the 
council of war. The army removed ten leagues 
off. The Chevalier de Levy, who had haſtened 
from his poſt to ſucceed Montcalm, cenſured this 
want of courage. The French were aſhamed of 


it, withed to recall it, and make another attempt 


for victory, but it was too late. Quebec, though 


three parts deſtroyed, had capitulated too PRs 


po on the 17th. 

ALL Europe thought that the raking of this 
place had put an end to the great conteſt in North- 
America. They never imagined that a handful 
of Frenchmen, in want of every thing, who 
ſeemed to be in a deſperate condition, would dare 
to think of protracting their inevitable fate. 
T hey did not know what theſe people' were capa- 
ble of doing. They haſtily completed ſome in- 
trenchments that had been begun ten leagues 
above Quebec. There they left troops ſufficient 
to ſtop the progreſs of the enemy; and proceeded 
to Montreal, to concert meaſures to retrieve their 
ace, W 

Ir was there agreed that in the ſpring they 
ſhould march with an armed force againſt Que- 

bec, to retake it by ſurpriſe, or if that ſnould fail, 


dineſs 


to a beßetze it in form. 7 hey had nothing in rea- 
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B 0.0 K dineſs for that purpoſe; but the plan was ſo con- 


, certed, that they ſhould enter upon the undertak- 
ing juſt at the inſtant when the ſuccours ho e 
from France muſt neceſſarily arrive. | | 

'THoven the colony had long been in want of 
every thing, the preparations were already made; 


| when the ice, which covered the whole river, be- 


gan to give way towards the middle, and opened 
a ſmall canal. They dragged ſome boats over the 
ice, and put them into the water. The army, 
conſiſting of citizens and ſoldiers, who made but 
one body, and were animated with one ſoul; fell 
down this ſtream, with inconceivable ardoury as 


cearly as the 20th of April 1760. The Engliſh 


thought they ſtill lay quiet in their winter quar- 
ters. The army, already landed, came up with 
an advanced guard of 1500 men, - poſted three 
leagues: from Quebec. This party was juſt upon 


the point of being cut to pieces, had it not been 


for one of thoſe unaccountable incidents, which 


c no human prudence can foreſe. 


A GUNNER, attempting to ſtep. out "ey bie | 
boat, had fallen into the water. He eaught hold 
of a flake of ice, elimbed up upon it, and was 
carried down the ſtream. As he paſſed by Que- 


bec, cloſe to the ſhore, he was ſeen by a centinel, 


who obſerving a man in diſtreſs, called out for 
help. The Engliſh fle w to his aſſiſtance, and found 


him motionleſs. They knew him by his uniform 
to be a French ſoldier, and carried him to the go- 


vernor's houſe, where by the help of ſpirituous 
liquors, they recalled him to life for a moment. 


He juſt recovered his ſpeech enough to tell them 
that an army of 10, ooo French was at the gates, 
and expired. The governor immediately diſ- 


patched orders to the advanced guard to retire 
. within 
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within the walls with all expedition. Notwith-B 0 OK 
ſtanding their precipitate retreat, the French had 
time to attack their rear. A few moments later, 


they would have been defeated, and the 1 re- 


c taken. © ag 


"Tar: aſſallants mee 3 on che an in- 
trepidity which indicated that they expected every 


thing from their valour, and thought no more of 


a ſurpriſe. They were within a league of the 
town, when they were met by a body of 4000 


men, who were ſent out to intercept them. The 


onſet was ſharp, and the reſiſtance obſtinate. The 
Engliſh were driven back within their walls, leav- 


ing 1800; of their braveſt men upon the ſpot, and 


| their artillery in the enemy's hands. 


Tux trenches were immediately opened 5 


Quebec; ; but as the French had none but field- 


pieces, as no ſuccours came from France, and as 


a ſtrong Engliſh ſquadron was coming up the 


— 


river, they were obliged to raiſe the ſiege on the 
16th of May, and to retreat from poſt to poſt till 
they arriyed at Montreal. Theſe troops, which 
were not very numerous at firſt, were now ex- 


ceedingly reduced by frequent ſkirmiſhes and 


continual fatigues, were in want both of proviſi- 
ons and, warlike ſtores, and found themſelves in- 
cloſed in an open plece; being ſurrounded by 
three formidable armies, one of which was come 
down and another up the river, while the third 
had paſſed over lake Champlain. Theſe miſera- 
ble remains of a body of ſeven thouſand men, 
who had never been recruited, and had ſo much 
ſignalized themſelves with the help of a few mi- 


litia and Indians, were at laſt forced to capitulate 


for the whole colony. The conqueſt was con- 


fir med by the treaty of peaee, when this country 
was 
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BOO K was added to the [poſſeſſions of the Engith in 


| — North-America. 411 | | 
Hach the * How:confined'are- the views of politics f The 


— — Engliſh conſidered this acquiſition as the ultimate 


=> 97 Up period of their grandeur, and the French mini- 


vantage- ſtry were not more enlightened than the Britiſh 
ous or pre- council. On one hand every thing was thought 


| 3 to be won by this conqueſt; on the other every 


thing was thought to be loſt by a ſacrifice which 
was to bring on the ruin of an irreconcileable 
enemy. Such is the neceſſary concatenation of 
the events which inceſſantly change the intereſts 
of empires, that it hath often happened, and will 
frequently happen hereafter, that the moſt pro- 
found ſpeculations, and the meaſures apparently 
the moſt prudent, have been, and will ſtill be er- 
roneous. The advantage of the moment is the only 
thing conſidered,” in circumſtances where no- 
thing is ſo common as to ſee good ſpring from evil, 
and evil ariſe from good. If it be true of ſome in- 
dividuals; that they have for a long time wiſhed 
for what has proved their misfortune; it is ſtill 
more true of fovereigns. The caprice of fortune 
which are ſo apt to ſport with the prudence of man, 
are never taken into the calculation, and indeed 
there is no occaſion for it, when ſome unfortunate 
. caſualty i is concealed ina diſtant and obſcure futu: 
rity; when it is almoſt devoid of probability, and 
when ſuppoſing it ſhould' happen total ruin will 
not be the conſequence. But the people will be 
governed by a mad miniſtry, when, without con- 
ſidering the tranquillity and the ſafety of the ſtate, 
they ſhall think of nothing but it's aggrandize- 
ment: when without conſidering whether a miſe- 
rable little iſland will not occafion ' cares and ex- 
e which tannot be compenſated by any ad- 
vantage, 


- 
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vantage, they will ſuffer themſelves to be dazaled BO O k 


with the frivolous glory of having added it to the XII. 
national dominion: when by refuſing to make 
reſtitutions that were agreed upon, they ſnall ce. 
ment between the uſurping power and that which 
is injured, a hatred which will, ſooner. or later, bei 
followed by the effuſion of blood, upon the ſea 
and upon the continent: when, for the preſerva- 
tion of a few places, it ſhall be neceſſary to keep | i 
a number of ſoldiers ſhut up, who will grow de- * 
generate by a long continuance in idleneſs : when _ 
laſting jealouſies ſhall be excited, or pretenſions 1 
encouraged, which are ever ready to be renewed, * 
and to engage two nations in war with each other: | 1 
when it ſhall be forgotten, that a nation ſettled 1 
between one empire and another, is ſometimes N 
the beſt barrier that can be interpoſed between 
them; and that it is imprudent and dangerous to 
acquire, by the extinction of the intermediate na- 
tion, an ambitious, turbulent, warlike, and power. 
ful neighbour; when it ſhall be forgotten, that 
every domain, ſoparated from a ſtate by a vaſt 
interval, is precarious, expenſive, ill-defended, 
and ill- governed; that it would be, beyond any 
kind of doubt, a real misfortune for two na- 
tions to have any poſſeſſion on one ſide and 
on the other of a river which ſerves as their 
boundary: that to renounce a country claimed 
by ſeveral powers, is commonly to ſpare ſu- 
perfluous expences, alarms and conteſts; and 
that to cede it to one of thoſe who were de- | i 
ſirous of obtaining it, is the only way to throw „„ 
the ſame calamities upon them: in a word, | \ 
when it ſhall be forgotten that a ſovereign, who 1 
is really a man of genius, will perhaps diſplay it 0 
leſs in availing himſelf of the real advantages of | 1 
bi 


O © x his country; than in giving up to rival nations 
| VE. deceitful advantages, the fatal conſequences of 
>= which they can only be ſenſible of in proceſs of 

time; this is a kind of ſnare, which the rage of 
Wen. 8 their dominians vall or conceal dem 
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paſſion of all ages. | The entrails, 


8 animals. — the blood of victims, hath ap- rig expe- 
peared to ſome an infallible mode of diſ- a of. 


covering the de * 


iny of empires. Others have in Nonh 
placed the ſcience of divination in dreams, which America. 
they have choſen to conſider as the moſt certain 
— of the will of heaven. Whole nations 
abe Hai 6t b to compel fate to reveal itſelf by 

ight of birds, and other preſages cquall 

— ut, the conſulting — the ſtars hath 
bows the. moſt favourite. of theſe modes of au- 
-purat ion. Men have thought, that in theſe the 

„ marked out in characters not to be ef- 

faced, the revolutions, more or leſs important, 
which were to agitate the globe. Theſe reverics 
had not ſubdued the minds of the vulgar anly; 
yy acquired an equal aſcendant aver men of che 


genius. | 
hg ſound. philofophe: hath deſtroyed theſe 
_ chimeras, mankind have ſplit upon another rock. | 
_ A; ſpirit of preſumption, too prevalent, hath in- 
duced men to believe, that nothing was more 

| feafible than to detetmine, by combinations ſettled 
without much n. What was to happen in 
Ve.. V. 2 | 22 
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36  HISTORY'OF SETTLEMENTS AND' TRADE 
B 9 O K politics. Undoubtedly, it was poſſible for per- 
_XVIE ſons of attention and reflection to foreſee ſome 
events; but how many miſtakes will not n 
to one fortunate conjecture! 

Tur Britiſh üllands have betn drenched in 
blood. Numberleſs factions and ſects have de- 
ſtroyed each other there with a degree of obſti- 
racy, the fatal example of which hath rarely bech 

ayed in the deplorable annals of the 22 | 
Who, could have conjectured, that the proſpe- | 
rity of North America would have ariſen fd f ſo 
many calamities ? 5 | 
Firſt expes © 'En6LAND was only known in America By hel 


POW 


— en q piracies, Which were often ſucceſsful, andalw 


America. ' pro ect to Freche vis Moto uf ſhare of the — 
"be ous riches, which, for near a century paſt, had 
ed from that hemiſphere” into ours. Thie 

Jgteat man; Who was born for bold undertakingt; 

Laſt his eyes on the eaſtern 2 North Ame! 
rica. The talent he had, of bringing men over to 
bis ppinibn, by repreſeneing all Ti U ro en in a 

ſtriking tight, ſoon procured him affociates, both 
at court A oba ce merehants. The com- 
pany that was formed in conſequence of his mag 
nificent "promiſes, obtained of gov ernment, 4 | 
I 584, the 18 bfolute diſpoſal of all the diſcoveries 
that mould be made; and-without any further 
encouragemen, they fitted out to ſhips in April 
following; that anchored in RGaneak bay, Wbich 
now makes art of Carolina. Their eommand- 
ers, wort Artie 'truſt 'repoſediin' em, behaved 
with' remarkable affability in“ à country where 
tbey wanted to ſettle- their nation; and left the 
ſavages at libetty to make their own terms in che 


beef ay nes to open with chem. 2{dBs it 
£:4 >; * ” (FIBRES hs 44. bd * ho 11. n 


We 


"ANI WEST: INDIES.; 


i lespen made by theſe ſucceſsful naviga · B. ꝙ 
tors on: their return to Europe, concerning the, : 
temperature of the climate, the fertility of the © 


2 and the diſpoſition of the inhabitants, en- 


the ſociety to proceed. They accord- 


ing] 2 5 K ent ſeven ſhips the following ſpring, which 
ed a hundred and eight free men at Roanoak, 


for the purpoſe of commencing a ſettlement. Part | 


of them were murdered by the ſavages, whom 


they had infulted, and the reſt, having. been ſo 


improvident as to neglect the culture of the land, 
were.;periſhing with miſery and hunger, when a 
deli verer came to their relief. 

Tuis was Sir Francis Drake, ſo famous zmake 
ſcamen.for being the next after Magellan who 


failed” round the globe. The abilities he had 


3 


ſhewn in that great expedition, induced Queen 


Elizabeth to make choice of him to humble 


Philip II. in that part of his extenſive domi- 
nions, where: he uſed to diſturb the peace of 


other nations. Few orders were ever more punc- 
8 tually executed. The Engliſh fleet ſeized upon 
St. Jago, Carthagena, St. Domingo, and ſeveral 

——— places, and took a great many 
rich ſhips. His inſtructions were, after theſe 


to proceei and offer bis aſſiſtance to 


operations; 
the:calohy-at Roanoak. The wretched. few who 


furvived the numberleſs calamities that had be- 


fallen them, were in ſuch deſpair, chat they re 0 


fuſedꝭ all aſſiſtance, and only begged he wou! 
convey them to their native cd untry. The admi- 


ralicomplied with their requeſt; and thus the ext 


pences that had been hitherto beſtowed! on the 


ſettlemenit were entirely -thrown away. 


Uu aſſociates were not diſcouraged 9 this 


unforeſeen event. aq From time to time they ſent 


a few coloniſts, who, in the year 1 589, 
2 2 amounted 


TY 


7 


HISTORY or 82 


B. 99 K* amounted to a derer ee of both 
S government, and fully 
> proyided with all they wanted for their defence, 


I. ſexes, under a r 


and for the purppſes of agriculture and com- 
merce. Theſe 2 raiſed ſome expecta· 


tions, but they were fruſtrated by the diſgrace of 


Raleigh, who fell a victim 27 the caprices of his 
own wild imagination. The colony, Haveng loſt 
it's founder, was totally lorgotren. 1 1 


when Goſnold, one of the firſt aſſociates, reſolved 


to viſit it in 1602. His experience in navigation 


made him ſuſpect that the "right track had not 


drop found out, and that in ſteering by the Ca- 
nary and Caribbee Iſlands, the voyage had been 
made longer than it need have been by ne a 


thouſand leagues. Theſe conjectures induce 
to ſteer away from the. ſouth, and to turn more 
| weſtward. The attempt ſucceeded; but when he 


reached the American, coaſt, he found n | 


further north than any navigators. who had 
before. The country where he landed, Which 


not makes a part of New- England, afforded him 
plenty of beautiful ne vith which be failed _ 


to: England. 

Tus rapidity and Faccels of this undertaking 
ade a ſtrong impreſſion upon the Engliſh. mer- 
chants. Several of them joined in 1606 to form a 

ſettlement in the country that Goſnold had dif. 
covered. Their example revived in others the me- 
mory of the Roanoak; and this gave riſe to two 
charter companies. As the continent where they 
were to carry on their monopoly was then known 
in England only by the general name of Virginia, 
the one was called. the 3 Ne the 
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Tut seil that had been "Thi 


emulation between the two companies. Though 
they had been favoured with the firſt lottery that 
evet was drawn in England, their progreſs was 
ſo flow, that in 1614 there were not above four 
hundred perſons in both ſettlements. That ſort 
of competeney which was anſwerable to the ſim- 
plicity of the manners of the times, was then ſo 
general in England, that no one was tempted to 
30 abroad in queſt of a fortune. It is a ſenſe bf 
mis fortune 4 _ men a diflike to their na- 
tive county, ſt | more than the deſire of ac- 
quiring riches. Nothin ng lefs than ſome extraor- 
dinary commotion” could then have ſent inhabi- 
rants even into an excellent country. This emi- 
gration was at length occafioned by ſuperſtition, 
which had given Tie to commotions from the 


collifion” of religious opinions. er ene 


4 


Tu ficſt prieſts of the Britons were tlie Druide The conti- 
ſo famous in the annals of Gaul. To throw a nent of _ 
= yſterious veil u pon the. ceremonies: f a ſavage peopled i in 
| worlkipy Fn 12 Were never performed but in conte- 
Ceſſes, and generally in gloomy groves, q. 
| tw fear creates ſpectres and apparitions. Only ous wars 
a-few*nerfons were initiated. ifits theſe my ſeries, ZE 80 


| and intfuſte ick with the — doctrines; and even lan 


22425 


3 d Fal üer che bande ef the 7 


vulgar. he altars of à formidable deity were 


ſtained with the Blobd of hüman victims, and en- 


riched with the molt precious ſpoils of "wits - 


Though the Uread of the vengeance of heaven 
was the only guard of thele treaſures, yet they. 
were always deettied*facred, becauſe- the'Drut 


bad artfully 9 a thirſt after riches, by in- 
2 culcating 


abated; and there appeared to be more featouſy t than . 


; 
: 5 N 5 $857, 2 * 353 Sar: Iain "a, 5 C f 
5 


80 LK cath & the fundamental e >Arine of the endle 
An. tranſmigration of the Tout,” The chief authority 
8 of govef nment was veſted in the miniſters of that 
terrible religion; becauſe men are more power- = 
fully and more conſtantly ſwayed by opiniorr than 
by 5 other motive: They were intruſted with 
the education of youth, and they maintained 
through life the aſcendericy they acquired in chat 
early age. They took copnizance of all civil 
and criminal cauſes, and were.as abſolute in their 
decifions" on ſtate affairs as on the private differ- 
ences between individuals; "Whoever dared to 
reſiſt their decrees, was not only excluded from 
all participation in the divine myſteries, but even 
from the ſociety of men. It was accounmted a 
crime and a reproach to hold any intercourſe with 
him; he was irrevocably deprived of the protec- 
tion of the laws, and nothing but death could 
put an end to his miſeries. The hiſtory of human 
| 0 perſtitions affords no inſtance of any one ſo 
5 as that of the Druids. It was the only 
one that provoked the Romans to uſe ſeverity ; 
With ſo much violence did the Druids Ae cog the 
power of thoſe conquerors, © 
THAT religion, however, had loſt much of #'s 
| influence, when it was totally aboliſhed by Chriſti- 
anity in the ſeventh century. The northern na- 
tions, that had ſucceſſively invaded tlie ſouthern 
provinces of Europe, had found there the ſeeds 
of that new religion, amidſt the ruins of ah em- 
pire that was ſhaking on all ſices. Their. indi- 
5 ference for their diſtant gods, or chat eredulity 
Which is ever the companion of ignorance, in- 
duced them readily to embrace a form of worſhip 
which, from the multiplicity of it's ceremonies, 
could: not but attract the notice of rude and ſa- 
vage r men. The — who afterwards 1 — 
| Eng- 
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without difficulty a religion that juſtified their XVII. 
conqueſts, expiated the criminality of them, and 
inſured their r oy une bern the an- 
eient forms of worſhip, 

ITE effects were ſuch as might be expatitet 
Foten: a religion, the original fimplicity of which 
was at that time fo much disfigured. Idle con- 
templations were ſoon ſubſtituted in lieu of active 
and ſocial virtues; and a ſtupid veneration for un- 
known ſaints, took place of the worſhip of the Su- 

Being. Miracles dazzled the eyes of. men, 
{ons diverted them from attending to natural 
cauſes. They were taught to believe that-prayers 
and offerings would atone for the moſt heinous 
crimes. Every ſentiment-of reaſon was perverted 
and every principle of morality corrupted: - 

Tnuosz who had been the promoters of this 
rn knew. how to avail themſelves of it. 
The prieſts obtained that reſpe& which was de- 
nied to kings; and their perſons became ſacred. 
The magiſtrate had no power of inſpecting into 
their conduct, and they even evaded the watch · 
fulneſs of the civil law. Their tribunal eluded, 

and even ſuperſeded all others. They found means 
to introduce religion into every queſtion of law, 
andi into all ſtate affairs, and made themſelves 
umpires or judges in every cauſe. When faith 
poke, every one liſtened in filent attention to it's 
inexplicable oracles. Such was the infatuation of 
thoſe dark ages, that the ſcandalous exceſſes of the 
clergy: did not diminiſſi their authority. 

Tuis authority was maintained by the . 
riches: the clergy had already acquired. As ſoon 
as they had taught, that religion was preſerved 
Ty by ſacrifices, and required firſt of all 
Den fortune and I ä the ys 
ity, 


England, followed their example, and adopted z 0.0K 
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HISTORY OF SEI 


BO O klity, who were ſole proprietors of all eſtates, em. 


ployed their ſlaves to build churches, and allotted 


F their lands to the endowment of thoſe founda- 


tions. Kings gave to the church all that they 


had extorted from the people; and ſtripped them- 
ſelves to ſuch a degree, as even not to leave a ſuf- 
ficiency for the payment of the army, or for de · 
fraying the other charges of government. Theſe 

deficiencies were never made up by thoſe. who 
were the cauſe of them. They were not con- 
cerned in any of the public expences. The pay- 

ment. of taxes with the revenues of the church 
would have been a ſacrilege, and a proſtitution of 
holy things to profane purpoſes. Such was the 
declaration of the clergy, and the laity believed 
them. The poſſeſſion of the third part of the 
feudal tenures in the kingdom, the free. will of- 


ferings of a deluded people, and the large fees re- 


quired for all prieſtly offices, did not ſatisfy the 


enormous avidity of the clergy, ever attentive to 


their on intereſt. They found in the Old Teſta- 


ment, that by divine appointment they had an 


undoubted right to the tithes of the produce of 
the land. This claim was ſo readily admitted, 
that they extended it to the tithe of induſtry, of 
the profits on trade, of the wages of labourers, of 


the pay of ſoldiers, and ſometimes of the ſalaries 0 


* 


of placemen. "op HD i CN HOLM TS ASL ; 
- Rome, which at firſt was a ſilent ſpeQator of 


theſe proceedings, and proudly enjoyed the ſuc- 


ceſs that attended the rich and haughty: miniſters - 
of a Saviour born in obſcurity, and condemned to - 
an ignominious death, ſoon coveted a ſhare in the 


ſpoils of England. The firſt ſtep ſhe took was to 


open a trade for relics, which were always uſhered 
in with ſome ſtriking miracle, and fold in propor- 
tion to the credulity of the purchaſers. The great 

. „ 2 2 


| - IN THE EAST AND WEST INDIES. | 


men, and even monarchs, were invited to goin BOOK 
pilgrimage to the capital of the world, to purchaſe; XVII., 


a place in heaven ſuitable to the rank they held on 
earth. The popes by degrees aſſumed the preſent- 


ation to church: preferments, which at firſt they 


gave away, but afterwards ſold. By theſe means 


their tribunal took cognizance of all eccleſiaſtical 


cauſes, and in time they claimed a tenth of the 
revenues of the clergy, who themſelves levied the 
tenth of all the ſubſtance of the real. 

Wund theſe pious extortions were carried as 
far as they poſſibly could be in England, Rome 
aſpired to the ſupreme authority over it. Her 
ambitious deceit was covered with à facred veil. 
She ſapped the foundations of liberty, by employ- 
ing the influence of opinion only. This was fet- 
ting men at variance. with themſelves, and avail- 
ing herſelf of their prejudices, in order to acquire 

an abfolute dominion over them. She uſurped- 


the power of a deſpotic arbitrator between the 
altar and the throne, between the prince and his 


ſubjects, between one potentate and another. 
She kindled the flames of war with her ſpiritual 
thunders. But ſne wanted emiſſaries to ſpread the 
terror of her arms, and made choice of the monks 
for that purpoſe. The ſecular clergy, notwith- 
ſtanding their celibacy, which kept them from 
forming connections in the world, were ſtill at- 
tached to it by the ties of intereſt, often ſtronger 
than thoſe of blood. A ſet of men, ſecluded from 


ſociety by ſingular inſtitutions, which muſt ineline 


them to fanaticiſm, and by a blind ſubmiſſion to 


the dictates of a foreign pontiff, were beſt adapted 
to ſecond the views of ſuch a ſovereign. Theſe 


vile and abject tools of ſuperſtition executed their 
fatal employment ſucceſsfully. By their intrigues, 
aſſiſted with the concurrence of favourable circum- 

4 _ 1 | _ ſtances, 
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BO o gx Rances, England, which had — | 


conquering” arms of the ancient Roman 3 
became tributary to modern Rome. 
Ar length the paſſions and — cihſtioiwes 
Henry VIII. broke the ſcandalous ' dependence. 
The abuſe of ſo infamous a power had already 
opened the eyes of the nation. This prince ven- 
tured at once to ſhake off the authority of the pope, 
aboliſh monaſteries, and aſſume the grey 
over his own church. 
Tus open ſchiſm ee ee by other altera- 
tions in the reign of Edward, ſon and ſucceſſor to 
Henry. The religious opinions, which were then 
changing the face of Europe, were openly diſ- 
euſſed. Something was taken from every one; 
many doctrines and rites of the old form of wor- 
ſhip were retained; and from theſe ſeveral ſyſtems 
or tenets aroſe anew communion, diſtinguiſhed by 
the; name of the Church of England. 
ELIZABETH, who completed this important 
work, found theory alone too ſubtle, and thought 
it moſt expedient to captivate the ſenſes, by the 
addition of ſome ceremonies. Her natural taſte 
for grandeur, and the deſire of putting a ſtop to 
the diſputes about points of doctrine, by enter- 
taining the eye with the external parade of wor- 
ſhip, inclined her to adopt a greater number of 
religious rites. But ſne was reſtrained by politi- 
cal confiderations, and was obliged: to ſacrifice 
ſomething to the prejudices of a party that had 
raiſed her to the throne, and: Was able to maintain 
her upon it. i; an OH 6021, 
Fan from ſuſpecting that James I. would exe- 
cute what Eligabeth had not even dared to at- 
tempt, it might be expected that he would rather 
have been inclined to reſtrain eccleſiaſtical rites 
and ceremonies: that prince, having been trained 


wv” 
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up in the principles of the Preſbyterians, a ſect B; O O k 


1 


r h ich way F | 1d g | ans XVII. 
which; with much ſpiritual pride, affected great 


ſimplicity of dreſs, gravity of manners, and au- 


ſterity of doctrine, which loved to ſpeak in ſcrip- 
ture phraſes, and give none but. ſcripture names 
to their children: One would have ſuppoſed that 
fuch an education muſt have prejudiced the king 
againſt the outward pomp of the catholic worſhip, 
and every thing that bore any affinity to it. But 
the ſpirit of ſyſtem prevailed over the principles of 
education. Stricken with the epiſcopal juriſdiction 
which he found eſtabliſhed in England, and which 
he thought conformable to his own notions of civil 
government, he abandoned, from conviction, the 
early impreſſions he had received, and grew paſ- 
fionately fond of a hierarchy modelled” upon the 
political economy of a well- conſtituted empire. 
Inſtigated by his enthufiaſm, he wanted to intro- 
duce this wonderful ſyſtem into Scotland, his na- 


tive country, and to engage a great many of the 


Engliſh, who ſtill diſſented, to embrace it. He 
even intended to add the pomp of the moſt awful 
ceremonies to the majeſtic plan, if he could have 
carried his grand projects into execution. But 


the oppoſition he met with at firſt ſetting out, 


would not permit him to advance any further in 
his ſyſtem of reformation. He contented himſelf 
with recommending to his ſon to reſume his views, 


whenever the times [ſhould furniſh a favourable 


opportunity; and repreſented the Preſpyterians 


to him as alike dangerous to religion and to the 


throne... - Wie 1 


n 4 5 #3 8 +5 - 
© /-CnarLEs readily followed his advice, which 


was but too conformable; to the principles of deſ- 


potiſm he had imbibed from Buckingham his fa- 
vourite, the moſt corrupt of men, and the cor- 
rypter of 'the courtiers. To pave the way to the 


revolution 
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N 
bi to the hi ignities in the doern⸗ 
nent, and conferred on ther moſt of 5 offices 
that imparted 'a great” ſhare of influchce in 
public meaſures. Theſe ambitious p relates, 1 — 
become the maſters of à prince who had been 
weak enough to be guided ene inſtigations of 
others, betrayed that wee ſo frequent among the 
ciergy, of exalting eccleſiaſtical joriſdiftion under 
the ſhadow of the royal prerogative. The) multi- 
plied the church ceremonies without end, under 
pretence of their being of apoſtolical inſtitution 3 4 
and to enforce their obſervance, had recourſe to 
acts of arbitrary power exerciſed by the King. It 
Was evident that there was a ſettled deſig n of re- 
ſtoring, in all it's fplendour, what the Proteſtants! 
called Romiſh idolatry, though the moſt violent. 
mean ſhould be neceſſary to compaſs it. This 
project gave the more umbrage, as it was ſup- 
—— by the prejudices and intrigues of a pre- 
uous Queen; who had brought from France 
— iminoderate paſſion” for popery 3 and arbitrary 
8 power. 1 An. 6 WY 14 | 
Ir can ſcarcely be imag ined what acrimony theſe 
A faſpicions had mais in the minds of the 
Common prudence Would have allowed 
time for the ferment to ſubſide. But the ſpirit of. 
fanaticifm endeavoured,” even in theſe trouble. 7 
ſoine times, to reſtore oa © thing to the unity of 
= church of England, which as become more 
os to the di enters, fince ſo many cuſtoms _ 
had Been introduced into it which they conſidered | 
2s ſuperſtitious. An order was iſſued, that both 
kmg oms ſffould conform to the worlhi ip and diſ- 
cipline of the epiſcopal church. This law in- 
cluded-the Prefbyterians, who then began to Wo” 
called Poritants, becauſe they profeſſed to take the 
5 os pure 


yur: and ſim 


the foreign Calviniſts that were. in. the kingdom, 
whatever difference there might be in their opi- 
nions. This hierarchal worſhip was enjoined-to 


the regiments, and trading companies diſperſed 


13 


ambaſſadors were alſo required to ſeparate f 

all communion with the Bros . Proteſtants, ſo 
that England loſt all the influence ſhe had ac- 
quired abroad, as the head. and ſupport of the 
Reformation. e e e ee 
Is this fatal criſis, moſt of the Puritans: were 
dlvided between ſubmiſſion and oppoſition. Thoſe 
who would neither ſtoop to yield, nor take the 
pains to reſiſt, turned their views towards North - 
America, in ſearch of that civil and religious li- 


in the ſeveral countries of Europe. The Engliſh 


berty which their ungrateful country denied them. 


Their enemies, in order to have an apportunity 


of perſecuting them more at leiſure, attempted to 
preclude theſe devout fugitives from this aſylum, 
where they wanted to worſhip God in their own 
way in a deſert land. Eight ſhips that lay at an- 
chor in the Thames, ready to fail, were ſtopped; 


and Cromwell is ſaid to have been detained there 
by that very king, whom he afterwards brought 
to the ſcaffold. Enthuſiaſm, however, ſtronger 
than the rage of perſecution, ſurmounted every 
obſtacle; and that part-of-America. was ſoon filled 
with Preſbyterians.. The ſatisfaction they enjoyed 


in their retreat, gradually indueed all thoſe of 
their party to follow them, who were not ſo evil. 
minded as to delight in the view of thoſe dreadful 
ſcenes, which ſoon after made England a ſeene 


of blood and horror. Many were after wards in · 
duced to remove thither in more peaceable times, 


* 
* 
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with a; view. of. advancing their fortunes. : In a 


word, 


BER vord of God for the rule of their B GOR 
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'B g ex word, all Europe contributed greatly to increaſe 
XVIE their population. Thouſands of unhappy men, 
— 
oppreſſed by the tyranny or intolerant ſpirit of 
their ſowereigns, took refuge in that hemiſphere; 
concerning which we ſtrall now purſue our inqui- 
ries, and endeavour, before we quit the ſpot, to 


£ 3 information reſpecting 1 Mz 167275} 2433 4 
Parallel Ix is ſurpriſfingithat ſo little hould Fey been 
between known of dhe! New World, for Jo long a time 


and the after it was 8 Barbarous ſoldiers und 

oy cious merchants were not proper perſons to 
* _ us juſt and clear notions of this hoinifpherel 

It was:the:province of philoſophy: alone to avail 

ſelf of the informations ſcattered/iv the accounts 

of voyages and miſſionaries; in order to ſee Ame: 

2 rica lach as nature hath made it, and to end out 
iris analogy to the reſt of the globe. RN 
Ir is no pretty certain that the des cbnthaunt 
has not half the extent of ſurface that the old has. 
At the ſame time, the form of both is ſo ſingu . 
larly alike, that we might eaſily be inclined to 
draw conſequenoes from this particular, if it were 
not always neceſſary to be upon our guard againſt 
the ſpirit of ſyſtem uhich often ſtops us in our 
reſearches after truth, and hinders us N attain- 

1 it. 84 CC 1 4 
| _— two continents ben to form, as it "Were; | 
two broad tracks of land that begin from the 
Arctie pole, and terminate at the tropic of Capri 
eorn, divided on the Eaſt and Welt by the ocean 
that ſurroeunds them. Whatever may be the 
ſtructure of theſe two continents, and the quality . 
or ſymmetry" of their form, it is evident that their 
uilibriam' does not depend upon their poſition; 
It is the ineonſtancy of the ſea that conſtitutes the 
ſolid form ef the earth. To fix the globe upon 
R's baſis, it ſeemed Om to have an FO | 
2 0 * WUAIC 
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which, floating inceſſantly round our planet, B OORKt 
might by it's weight .counterbalance all other IVE. 


— and by it's fluidity reſtore that equili - 
brium which the conflict of the other elements 
might have diſturbed. Water, by it's natural 
fluctuation and weight, is the maſt proper ele- 
2 to preſerve the connection and balance of 


ſeveral parts of the globe round it's center. 


f our hemiſphere has a very wide extent of con- 
tinent to the North, a maſs of water of equal 
weight at the oppoſite part will certainly pro- 
dute an equilibrium. If under the tropics we 
have a rich country covered with men and ani- 
mals; under the ſame latitude America will have 
a ſca filled with fin. While foreſts full of trees, 
bending with the largeſt fruits, quadrupeds of 
the greateſt ſize; the moſt populous nations, ele- 
phants and men, are a load upon the ſurface 
ef the earth, and ſeem to * all it's fertility 
throughout the torrid zone; at both poles are 
found whales, with innumerable multitudes of 
cods and herrings, clouds of inſects, and all the 
infinite and prodigious tribes that inhabit the 


ſeas, as it were, to ſupport the axis of the earth, 


and prevent it's inclining or deviating to either 
ſicſe: if, indeed, elephants, whales, or men, can 
be ſaid to have any weight on a globe, where all 


living creatures are but a tranſient modification 


of the earth that compoſes: it. In a word, the 
ocean rolls over this globe to faſhion it, in con- 


formity to the general laus of gravity. Some- 


times it covers a hemiſphere, a pole, or a Zone, 
xrhich at other times it leaves bare; but in gene. 
ral it ſeems to affect the equator, more eſpecially 
as the cold of the poles in ſome meaſure contracts 


that fluidity which is: eſſential to it, and from 


rhich it receives all it's power of motion. It is 
Notz: chietly 
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B © O K chiefly between the tropics that the ſea extends 
XVII. itſelf and is agitated, and that it undergoes the 
T greateſt change, both in it's regular and periodi- 
cal motions, as well as in thoſe violent agitations 
coccaſionally excited in it by tempeſtuous winds. 
The attraction of the ſun, and the fermentations 
oecaſioned by it's continual heat in the torrid | 
zone, muſt have a very remarkable influence up- 
on the ocean. The motion of the moon adds a 
new force to this influence, and the ſea, to cons 
form itſelf to this double impulſe, muſt, it would 
ſeem, flow towards the equator. Nothing but 
the flatneſs of the globe at the poles can poſſibly 
account for that immenſe extent af water, that 
has hitherto concealed from us the lands near 
the South pole. The ſea cannot eabily. paſs the 
boundaries of the tropics, if the temperate and 
frozen zones be not nearer to the center of the 
earth than the torrid zone. It is the fea there» 
fore that maintains an equilibrium with the land, 
and diſpoſes the arrangement of the materials 
that compoſe. it. One proof that the analogous 
portions of land, which the two eontinents df 
the globe preſent at firſt view, are not eflentially 
neceſſary to it's conformation, is, that the New 
Hemiſphere has remained covered with the waters 
of the ſea, a much longer time than the Old- 
Beſides, if there be an evident ſimilarity between 
the two hemiſpheres, there are alſo differences 
detween them, which will perhaps deſtroy that 
harmony we think we obſer ve. 
WIe we conſider the map of the world, and 
ſee the local correſpondence betweon the iſthmus | 
of Suez and that of Panama, between the Cape of | 
Good Hope and Cape Horn, between the Archi-! | 
pelago of the Eaſt Indies and that of the Caribbee 1 
Iſlands, and between the mountains of — t 
Py 85 thoile 
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thoſe of Monomotapa ; we are ſtricken with the B O O K 


fimilarity of the ſeveral forms this picture pre- 


— — 


ſents. Land ſeems on all ſides to be oppoſed to 


land, water to water, iſlands and peninſulas ſcat- 
tered by the hand of nature to ſerve as a counter- 
poiſe, and the ſea, by it's fluctuation, conſtantly 
maintaining the balance of the whole. But if on 
the other hand we compare the great extent of 
the Pacific Ocean, which ſeparates the Eaſt and 
Weſt Indies, with the ſmall ſpace which the 
ocean occupies between the coaſt of Guinea and 
that of Brazil; the vaſt quantity of inhabited land 
to the North, with the little we know towards the 
South; the direction of the mountains of Tar- 
tary and Europe, which is from Eaſt to Weſt, 
with that of the Cordeleirias which run from North 
to South; the mind is in ſuſpenſe, and we have 
the mortification to ſee the order and ſymmetry 
vaniſh, with which we had embelliſned our ſyſtem 
of the earth. The obſerver is ſtill more diſ- 
Pleaſed with his conjectures, when he conſiders 
the immenſe height of the mountains of Peru: 
He is then aſtoniſhed to ſee a continent ſo recent; 
and yet ſo elevated, the ſea ſo much below the 
tops of theſe mountains, and yet ſo recently come 
down from the lands that ſeemed to be effectually 
defended from it's attacks by thoſe tremendous 
bulwarks. It is, however, an ündeniable fact,; 
that both continents of the New Hemiſphere have 
been covered with the ſea. The air and the land 
confirm this truth. it.. Pe 
Tux rivers, which in America are wider and 
of greater extent; the immenſe foreſts tothe 
South; the ſpacious lakes and vaſt-morafſes to the 
North; the almoſt eternal ſnows between the 
tropies; few of thoſe pure ſands tliat ſeem to be 
the remains of an exhaùſted ground; no men en- 
. Vo! AA tirely 
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BOO Ktirely black; very fair people under the line; a 
| Aa - cool and mild air in the ſame latitude as the ſultry 
* © and uninhabitable parts of Africa; a frozen and 
ſevere climate under the ſame parallel as our tem- 
perate climates; and laſtly, a difference of ten or 
twelve degrees, i in the temperature of the Old and 
New Hemiſpheres ; theſe are ſo many tokens of a 
world that is ſtill in it's infane g. 
Wu ſhould the continent of America be much 
warmer and much colder in proportion than that 
of. Europe, if it were not for the moiſture the 
ocean has left behind, in quitting it long after our 
continent- was peopled ? Nothing but the ſea can 
. poſſibly have prevented Mexico from being in- 
habited as early as Aſia, If the waters that till 
moiſten the bowels of the earth in the New Hemi- 
ſphere had not covered it's ſurface, the woods 
would very eaſily, have been cut down, the fens 
drained, a ſoft and watery foil would have been 
made firm, by ſtirring it up, and expoſing it to 
8 the rays of the ſun; a free paſſage would have 
been open to the winds, and dikes would have 
been raiſed along the rivers ;. in a word, the cli- 
mate would have been totally altered by this 
time. But a rude and unpeopled hemiſphere 
denotes a recent world; when the ſea, about it's 
coaſts, ſtill flows obſcurely i in it's channels. A 
leſs' ſcorching fun, more plentiful rams, and 
thicker vapours, more diſpoſed to ſtagnate, are 
evident marks of the decay or the infancy of 
nature. 
Tre difference of climate, ariſing from the wa- 
ters having lam ſo long on the ground in Ame» 
rica, could not but have a great influence on men 
and animals. From this diverſity of cauſes muſt 
neceſſarily ariſe a very great diverſity of effects. 
eee we ſee more ou of animals, | 


by 
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by two-thirds; in the old continent than the new; B O Ok 
animals of the ſame kind conſiderably larger; XVII. 


monſters that are become more ſavage and fierce, 
as the countries have become more inhabited. 
On the other hand, nature ſrems to have ſtrangely 
neglected the New World. The men have leſs 
ſtrength and leſs courage; no beard and no hair; 
they have leſs appearances of manhood ; and are 
but little "ſuſceptible of the lively and powerful 
ſentiment of love, which is the principle of every 
attachment, the firſt inſtin&, the firſt band of ſo- 
ciety, without which all other artificial ties have 
neither energy nor duration. The women, who 
are ſtill more weak, are neither favourably treated 
by nature nor by the men, who have but little 
love for them, and conſider them merely as ſub- 
ſervient to their will: they rather ſacrifice them 
to their indolence, than conſecrate them to their 
pleaſures. ' This indolence is the great delight 
and ſupreme felicity of the Americans, of which 
the women are the victims, from the continual 
labours impoſed upon them. It muſt, however, 
be confefled, that in America, as in all other 
parts, the men, when they | have ſentenced the 
women to work, have been ſo equitable as to 
take upon themſclves the perils of war, together 
with the toils of hunting and fiſhing. But their 
indifference for the ſex, which nature has in- 
truſted with the care of multiplying the ſpecies, 
implies an imperfection in their organs, a ſort of 
ſtate of childhood in the people of America, ſimi- 
lar to that of the people in our continent, who are 
not yet arrived to the age of puberty. This ſeems 
to be a natural defect prevailing in the continent 
of America, which is an indication of it's Heng 


a new country. 


. Bur 
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BOOK Bur if the Americans be a new. people, are 
II. they a race of men originally diſtin& from - thoſe 
who cover the face of the Old World? This is a 
queſtion which ought not to be too haſtily. de- 
cided. The origin of the population of America 
is involved in inextricable difficulties. If we aſ- 
ſert that the Greenlanders firſt came from Nor- 
way, and then went over to the coaſt of Labra- 
dor; others will tell us, it is more natural to ſup- 
poſe that the Greenlanders are ſprung from the 
Eſquimaux, to whom they bear a greater reſem- 
blance than to the Europeans. If we ſhould 
ſuppoſe that California was peopled from Kamtſ- 
chatka, it may be aſked, what motive or what 
chance could have led the Tartars to the north- 
weſt of America? Yet it is imagined to be 
from Greenland or from Kamtſchatka that the 
inhabitants of the Old World muſt have gone 
over to the New, as it is by thoſe two countries 
that the two continents are connected, or at leaſt 
approach neareſt to one another. Beſides, how 
can we conceive that in America the torrid zone 
can have been peopled from one of the frozen 
zones? Population will indeed ſpread from North 
to South, but it muſt naturally have begun un- 
der the equator, where life is cheriſhed by 
warmth. If the people. of .America could not 
come from our continent, and yet appear to be a 
new race, we muſt have recourſe to. the flood, 
which is the ſource and, the ſolution of all diffi- 
culties in the hiſtory of nations. | | 
LeT us ſuppoſe that the ſea having overflowed 
the other hemiſphere, it's old inhabitants took 
refuge upon the Apalachian mountains, and the 
Cordeleirias, which are far higher than qur Mount 
Ararat. But how could they have lived upon 
thoſe heights, covered with ſnow, and ſurrounded 
| IP | | | with 
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with waters? How is it poſſible, that men, whoBOOK 
had breathed in a pure and delightful climate, XVII. 


could have ſurvived the miſeries of want, the in- 


clemency of a tainted atmoſphere, and thoſe 


numberleſs calamities, which muſt be the un- 


avoidable conſequences of a deluge? How will 


the race have been preſerved and propagated in 
thoſe times of general calamity, and in the miſe- 


rable ages that muſt have ſucceeded ? Notwith- 


ſtanding all theſe objections, we muſt allow that 
America has been peopled from theſe wretched 


remains of the great devaſtation. Every thing 


exhibits the veſtiges of a malady, of which the 


human race ſtill feels the effects. The ruin of 


that world is ftill imprinted on it's inhabitants. 


They are a ſpecies of men degraded and degene- 
rated in their natural conſtitution, in their ſtature, 
in their way of life, and in their underſtanding, 


which is but little advanced in all the arts of ci- 
vilization. A damper air, and a more marſhy 
ground, muſt neceffarily have infeQed the firſt 
principles of the ſubſiſtence and increaſe of man- 


kind, It muſt have required ſome ages to reſtore 


population, and ſtill a greater number before the 


ground could be ſettled and dried, fo as to be fit 
for tillage, and for the foundation of buildings. 


The air muſt neceſſarily be purified before the 
ſky could clear, and the ſky muſt. neceflarily be 
clear before the earth could be rendered habit- 
able. The imperfection therefore of nature in 
America is not ſo much a proof of it's recent 


origin, as of it's regeneration. It was probably 


peopled at the ſame time as the other hemiſphere, 
but may have been overflowed later. The large 
foſſil bones that are found under ground in Ame- 
rica, ſnew that it had formerly elephants, rbino- 


ceros, and other enormous quadrupeds, which 


have 
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B O O k have fince diſappeared in thoſe regions. The 


. 
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gold and filver mines that are found juſt below 

the ſurface of the earth, are ſigns of a very an- 
cient revolution of the globe, but later than thoſe 
that have overturned our hemiſphere. . mee 
' SupPost America had, by ſome means or other, 
been repeopled by our roving hords, that period 
would have been ſo remote, that it would {till give 
great antiquity to the inhabitants of that bemi- 
ſphere. Three or four centuries will not then be 
ſufficient to allow for the foundation of the em- 
pire of Mexico and Peru; for though we ſind no 
trace in theſe countries of our arts, or of the opi- 


nions and cuſtoms that prevail in other parts of 


the globe, yet we have found a police and a ſo- 


ciety eſtablithed, inventions and practices which, 
though they did not ſhew any marks of times an- 


terior to the deluge, yet they implied a long 


ſeries of ages ſubſequent to this cataſtrophe. For, 
though in Mexico, as in Egypt, a country ſurroun- 


ded with waters, mountains, and other invincible 


obſtacles, muſt have forced the men incloſed in it 


to unite after a time, notwithſtanding they might 


at firſt have deſtroyed each other in continual and 


bloody wars; yet it was only in proceſs of time 


that they could invent and eſtabliſh a form of 
worſhip and a legiſlation, which they. could not 
poſſibly have borrowed from remote times or 
countries. It required a greater number of ages 
to render familiar the fingle art of ſpeech, and 
that of writing, though but in hieroglyphics, to 


a whole nation unconnected with any other, and 


which muſt itſelf have created both: theſe. arts, 


than it would take up days to perfect a child in 


whole race is to occupy a valt field, both as to 


them. Ages bare not the ſame proportion to the 
whole race, as years do to. individuals. The 


ſpace 
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fpace and duration, while the individuals have B O o KR 


only ſome moments or inſtants of time to fill up, 
or rather to run over. The likeneſs or uniform- 
ity obſervable in the features and manners of 
the American nations, plainly ſhew that they are 


not ſo ancient as thoſe of our continent which 


differ ſo much from each other; but at the ſame 
time this circumſtance ſeems to confirm that they 
did not proceed from any foreign hemiſphere, 


XVII. 


with which they have no kind of affinity that can 


indicate an immediate deſcent. 


Wuarkvzx may be the caſe with regard to Compari- 


their origin or their antiquity, which are both 


ſon be⸗ 


tween ci- 


uncertain, it is perhaps more intereſting to in- vilized | 
quire whether thoſe untutored nations are more or People and 


leſs happy than our. civilized people. Let us, 
therefore, examine whether the condition of rude 
man left to mere animal inſtin&, who paſſes every 
day of his life in hunting, feeding, producing his 
ſpecics, and repoſing himſelf, is better or worſe 
than the condition of that wonderful being, who 
makes his bed of down, ſpins and weaves the 
thread of the ſilk-worm to clothe himſelf, hath 
exchanged the cave, his original abode, for apalace, 
and hath varied his indulgences and his wants in 
a thouſand different ways. | 


IT is in the nature of man that we muſt look for 
his means of happineſs. What does he want to be 
as happy as he can be? Preſent ſubſiſtence ; and, 
if he ſhould think of futurity, the hopes and cer- 
tainty of enjoying that bleſſing. The ſavage, who 
has not been driven into and confined within the 
frigid zones by civilized ſocieties, is not in want of 


ſavages. 


this firſt of neceſſaries. If he ſhould lay in no ſtores, 


it is becauſe the earth and the ſea are reſervoirs al- 


ways open to ſupply his wants. Fiſh. and game 
are to be had all the year, and will ſupply the 


Want 
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0 O K want of fertility in the dead ſeaſons. The ſavage 
XVII 1. has no houſe, well ſecured from the acceſs of the 
external air, or commodious fire- places; but his 
furs anſwer all the purpoſes of the roof, the gar- 
ment and the ſtove. He works but for his own 
benefit, ſleeps when he is weary,” and ĩs a ſtranger 
to watching and reſtleſs nights. War is a matter 
of choice to him. Danger, like labour, is a con- 
dition of his nature, not a profeſſion annexed to 
his birth; a national duty, not a domeſtie ſervi- 
tude. The ſavage is ſerious but not melancholy; 
and his countenance ſeldom bears the impreſſion 
of thoſe paſſions and diſorders” that leave ſuch 
: | ſhocking and fatal marks on our's. He cannot 
| feel the want of what he does not deſire, nor can 
he defire what he is ignorant of. Moſt of the 
conveniences of life are remedies for evils he does 
not feel. Pleaſure is the mode of ſatisfying: appe- 
tites which his ſenſes are unacquainted with. He 
feldom experiences any of that wearineſs that ariſes 
from unſatisfied defires, or that emptineſs and un- 
eaſineſs of mind that is the offspring of prejudice 
and vanity. In a word, the n inn to 
none but natural evils © EW 
Bor what greater happineſs than this does the 
civilized man enjoy? His food is more whole: 
ſome and delicate than that of the ſavage. He 
has ſofter clothes, and a habitation better ſeeured | 
againſt the inclemencies of the weather. But the 
common people, who are to be the ſupport-antl 
baſis of civil ſociety, thoſe numbers of men whs 
in all ſtates bear the burden of hard labour; can- 
not be ſaid to live happy, either in thoſe empires 
where the conſequences of war and the imperfec: 
tion of the police have reduced them to a ſtate of 
ſlavery, or in thoſe governments where the pro* _ 
= mL of _ and police has reduced them "a 2 
8 ate 
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Nate of ſervitude. The mixed governments ſeem B O O K | 


to preſent ſome proſpects of - happineſs under the 
protection of liberty; but this happineſs is pur- 
chaſed by the moſt ſanguinary exertions, which 
repel tyranny for a time only, that it may fall the 
heavier upon the devoted nation, ſooner or later 
doomed to oppreſſion. Obſerve how Caligula 
and Nero reyenged the expulſion of the nk won 
and the death of Cæſgar. | 

Ty RANMV, we are told, is the work of the peo- 
ple, and not of kings. But if ſo, why do they 
Tuffer it? Why do they not repel the incroach- 
ments of deſpotiſm; and while it employs violence 
and artifice to enſlave all the faculties of men, 
why do they not oppoſe it with all their powers? 
But is it lawful to murmur and complain un- 
det the rod of the oppreſſor? Will it not exaſpe- 
rate and provoke him to purſue the victim to 
death? The complaints of ſlaves he calls rebel- 
ion, and they are to be ſtifled in a dungeon, and 
ſometimes put an end to on a ſcaffold. The 
man Who ſhould. aſſert the rights of man would 
periſn in neglect and infamy. Tyranny, there- 
fore, muſt be endured, under the name of au- 
3 | 

Ix ſo, to what outrages /3 is not the civilized 
man expoſed! If he be poſſeſſed of any property, 
he knows not how far he may call it his own, 
when he muſt divide the produce between the 
courtier who may attack his eſtate, the lawyer 
who muſt be paid for teaching him how to pre- 
ſerve it, the ſoldier who may lay it waſte, and 
the collector who comes to levy unlimited taxes. 
If he ſhould have no property, how can he be 
. aſſured of a permanent ſubſiſtence? What ſpe- 


ies of nene is es againſt the viciſſitudes 
3 n ; of 
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* OOK of fortune, and the incroachments of governs 


IN they foreſts of Semen. if there he a ſcarcity 
in the north, the ſavages bend their courſe to the 
ſouth. The wind or the ſun will drive a wander- 
ing clan to more temperate climates. But if in 
our civilized ſtates, confined within gates, and re- 
ſtrained within certain limits, famine, var, or peſ. 
tilence ſhould conſume an empire, it is a priſon 
where all muſt expect to periſh in miſery, or in 
the horrors of laughter. The man who is unfor- 
tunately born there, is compelled to endure all ex- 


tortions, all the ſeverities that the inclemency of 


the ſeaſons and the injuſtice of mee may 
bring upon him. : 

In our provinces, the vaſſal, or free merce- 
nary, digs and ploughs, the whole year round, 
lands that are not his own, and the produce of 
which does not belong to him, and he is even 
happy, if his labour can procure him a ſhare of 
the crops he has ſown and reaped. Obſerved 
and haraſſed by a hard and reſtleſs landlord, who 
grudges him even the ſtraw on which he reſts his 
weary limbs, the wretch is daily expoſed to dif- 
eaſes, which, joined to his poverty, make him 
wiſh for death; rather than for an expenſive cure, 
followed by infirmities and toil. Whether tenant 
or ſubject, he is doubly a ſlave; if he ſhould 
poſſeſs a few acres, his lord comes and gathers 
upon them what he has not ſown; if he be worth 
but a yoke of oxen or a pair of 'borles, he muſt 


employ them in the public ſervice; if he ſhould 


have nothing but his perſon, the prince takes him 
for a ſoldier, Every where he meets with maſters, | 
and always with oppreſſion. 15 

Ix our cities, the workmen and the artiſt who 
nue no manufacture of their own are at the mer- 


cy 
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cy of greedy. and idle maſters, who, by the privi- B 9 95 * 


lege of monopoly, have purchaſed of government 
a power of making induſtry work for nothing, and 
of ſelling it's labours at a very high price. The 
lower claſs have no more than the ſight of that 
luxury of which they are doubly the victims, by 
the watchings and fatigues it occaſions them, and 
by the inſolence of the PRmp that humiliates and 
opprefles them. 

Even ſuppoſing that the, dangerous Een of 
our quarries, mines, and forges, with all the arts 
that are performed by fire, and that the perils 
which navigation and commerce expoſe us to, 
were leſs pernicious than the roving life of the 
ſavages, who live upon hunting and fiſhing; 
ſuppoſe that men, who are ever lamenting the 
ſorrows and affronts that ariſe merely from opi - 
nion, are leſs unhappy than the ſavages, who 
never ſhed a tear in the moſt excruciating tor- 
tures; there would ſtill remain a wide difference 
between the fate of the civilized man and the 
wild Indian, a difference entirely to the diſad- 
vantage of ſocial life. This is the injuſtice that 
prevalls in the partial diſtribution of fortunes and 
ſtations; an inequality which is at once the effect 
and the cauſe of oppreſſion. 

IN vain does cuſtom, prejudice, 1 ignorance, and 
| hard labour ſtupity the lower claſs of mankind, fo 
as to render them inſenſible of their degradation; : 
neither religion nor morality can hinder them 
from ſeeing and feeling the injuſtice of the ar- 
rangements of policy in-the diſtribution of good 
and evil. How often have we heard the poor 
man expoſtulating with heaven, and aſking what 
he had done, that he ſhould deſerve to be born in 

an indigent and dependent ſtation ? Even if great 
| cenflifs were inſeparable from the more exalted 

| | Nations, 
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B O OK ſtations, which might be ſufficient to balance all 
i the advantages and all the ſuperiority that the 
NY” ſocial ſtate claims over the ſtate of nature, ſtill the 
obſcure man, who is unacquainted with thoſe 
conflids, fees nothing in a high rank, but that af- 

fluence which is the cauſe of his own poverty. 

He envies the rich man thoſe pleaſures to which 

he is To accuſtomed, that he has loſt all "reliſh for 

them. What domeſtic can have a real affection 

for his maſter, or what is the attachment of a ſer- 

vant? Was ever prince truly beloved by his cour- 

tiers, even when he was hated by his ſubjects? If 

we prefer our condition to that of the ſavages, it 

is becauſe civil life has made us incapable of bear- 

ing ſome natural hardſhips which the ſavage is 

more expoſed to than we are, and becauſe we are 
attached to ſome indulgences that cuſtom has 

made neceſſary to us. Even in the vigour of life, 

a civilized man may accuſtom himſelf to live 
ſavages, and return to the ſtate of nature. 
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among 
We Fee an inſtance of this in that Scotchman 
who was caſt away on the ifland of Fernandez, 
where he lived alone, and was happy as ſoon as 
he was fo taken up with ſupplying his wants, as . 
to forget bis own country, his language, his 
name, and even the articulation of words. After 
four years, he felt himſelf eaſed of the burden 
of ſocial life, when he had loſt all reflection or 
thought ef the paſt, and all anxiety for the 
future. FO e e zoo oa woo a 
LAS TL, the conſciouſneſs of independence be- 
ing one of the firſt inſtincts in man, he who en- 
joys this primitive right, with a moral certainty 
of a competent ſubſiſtence, is incomparably hap- 
pier than the rich man, reſtrained by laws, 
maſters, r andfaſhions, which inceſſant- 
ly remind him of the loſs of his liberty. To 
N 2 5 | compare 
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compare the ſtate of the ſavages to that of chil-Bo 0 « 
dren, is to decide at once the queſtion that has XVII. 


7 


been ſo warmly debated. by philoſophers, con- 
cerning the advantages of the ſtate: of nature 
above thoſe of ſocial life. Children, notwith- 
ſtanding the reſtraints. of education, are in the 
happieſt age of human life. Their . habitual 
cheerfulneſs, when they are not under the ſchool 
maſter's rod, is the ſureſt indication of the hap- 
pineſs they, feel. Alter all, a fingle word may 
determine this great queſtion. Let us aſk the ci- 
vilized man whether he be happy: and the ſavage 
whether he be unhappy. If they both anſwer. in 
the negative, the diſpute is at an en 
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his parallel muſt certain- 
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YE civilized nations, 

ly be mortifying to you! but you. cannot too 
5 feel the weight of the calamities under 
which you axe oppreſſed. The more painful this 
ſenſation is, the more will it awaken your attention 
to the true cauſes of your ſufferings. You may at 
leaſt be convinced that they proceed from the 
confuſion of your opinions, from the defects of 
your political conſtitutions, and from capricious 
laws, which are in, continual oppoſition to the 
ain ht ono, Reo mewt 6 
_  AFTExx this inquiry into the moral ſtate of the 
Americans, let us return to the natural. ſtate of 
their country. Let us ſee what it was before the 
arrival of the Engliſh, and what it is become 


under their do oi 


Tax fixſt Engliſhmen who went over to Ame- The flate 


rica to ſettle colonies, found, immenle foreſts. 


The vaſt trees. that grew up to the clouds, were liſhfound 
ſo. ſurrounded with creeping, plants that they Ameriea. 


could not be approached. The wild. beaſts made 


theſe woods ll more nelle A few ſwages Petr 


monſters. 
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monſters. _ The human race, thinly ſcattered, 
fled from each other, or purſued only with intent 
to deſtroy.” The earth” ſeemed uſeleſs to man, 
and it's powers were not exerted fo. much for his 
füpport, as in the breeding of animals, more obe- 
dient to the laws of nature. It produced ſponta- 
neoufly without aſfiſtance and without direction; 


it yielded all it's bounties with 'uncontrouled pro- 


fuſion for the benefit of all, not for the pleaſures 
or conveniences of one ſpecies of beings. The 
rivers in dne place glided freely through the fo- 
reſts, in another, ſcattered their unruffled waters 
in a wide moraſs, from whence iſſuing in various 
ſtreams they formed a multitude of iſlands, en- 
compaſſed with their channels. Spring was re- 


newed from the decay of autumn. The withered 


leaves rotting at the foot of the trees, ſupplied 
them with freſſi fap to enable them to ſhoot out 
new bloſſoms. The hollow trunks of trees af- 
forded a retreat to prodigious numbers of birds. 
The ſea, daſhing againſt the coaſts, and indent- 


ing the gulphs, threw up ſhoals of amphibious 


monſters, enormous whales, crabs and turtles, 
that ſported uncontrouled on the deſert ſhores. 


There nature exerted her plaſtic power, inceſ- 


ſantly producing the gigantic inhabitants of the 


ocean, and aſſerting the freedom of the earth and 


Bor man appeared, and immediately changed 
the face of North-America. He introduced ſym- 


metry by the aſſiſtance of all the inſtruments of 
art. The impenetrable woods were inſtantly 
cleared, and made room for commodious dwell- 


ings. The wild beaſts were driven away, and 


flocks of domeſtic animals ſupplied their place; 


while thorns and briars made way for rich harveſts. 
The waters forſook part of their domain, and 
| | | fog were 
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were drained off into the interior parts of the land, B O O Kk 
or into the ſea by deep canals. The coaſts were XVII. 
covered with towns, and the bays with ſhips ; and RY 
thus the new world, like the old, became ſubje& 
to man. What powerful engines have raiſed that 
wonderful ſtructure of European induſtry and po- 

licy? Let us reſume the conſideration of the par- 
ticulars. In the remoteſt part ſtands a ſolitary 

ſpot, diſtin& from the whole, and which is called 
Hudſon's Bart. 1 85 | | 

Tuis ftreight, of about ten degrees in depth, is Climate of 
formed by the ocean in the diſtant and northern 3 
parts of America. The breadth of the entrance cuitoms of 
is ſix leagues, but it is only to be attempted 1% inha- 
from the beginning of July to the end of Sep- Trade 
tember, and is even then rather dangerous. This carried en 
danger ariſes from mountains of ice, ſome of were. 
which are ſaid to be from 15 to 18 hundred feet 
thick, and which having been produced by win- 
ters of five or fix years duration in little gulphs 
conſtantly filled with ſnow, are forced out of them 
by north-weſt winds, or by ſome other extraordi- 
nary cauſe. The beſt way of avoiding them is to 
keep as near as poſlible to the northern coaſt, 
which muſt neceſſarily be leſs obſtructed and moſt 
free by the natural direction of both winds and 
currents. - e : | | 

Tas north-weſt wind, which blows almoſt con- 

ſtantly in winter, and very often in ſummer, fre- 
_ quently raiſes violent ſtorms within the bay itſelf, 
which is rendered ſtill more dangerous by the 
number of ſhoals that are found there. Happily, 
however, ſmall groups of iſlands are met with at 
different diſtances, which are of a ſufficient height 
to afford a ſhelter from the ſtorm. Beſide theſe 
ſmall Archipelagoes, there are in many places 

large piles of bare rock. Except the Alga Ma- 
| | | rina, 
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B O O Krina, the bay produces as; few vegetables as: the 
— other northern ſeas. 

Tugouchour all the cdüptties e this 
bay, the ſun never. xiſes, or ſets without forming a 
great cone of light$this phznomenon is ſuc- 
ceeded by the Auro Borealis, which tinges the 
hemiſphere with coloured rays of ſuch brilliancy, 
that the ſplendour of them is not effaced even b 
that of the full moon. Notwithſtanding i 
there is ſeldom a bright ſky. In ſpring and au- 
tumn, the air is-always filled with thick fogs, and 
in winter, with an infinite number of ſmall icicles. . 
Though the heats in the ſummer be rather conſi- 

_ derable for ſix weeks or two months, there is ſel- 
dom any thunder or lightning, owen, no doubt, 
to the great diſperſion of the ſulphureous exhala- 
tions, which, however, are ſometimes ſet on fire 
by the Aurora Borealis ; ; and this light flame con- 
ſumes the barks of the trees, but leaves their 
trunks untouched. 28 | 

Ons of the effects of the extreme cold or * ck 
that prevails in this climate, is that of turning 
thoſe animals white in winter, which are naturally 
brown or grey. Nature has beſtowed upon them 
all, ſoft, long, and thick furs, the hair of which 
falls off as the weather grows milder. In moſt of 
theſe quadrupeds, the feet, the tail, the ears, and 
generally ſpeaking all thoſe parts in which the 
circulation is flower, becauſe they are the moſt 
remote from the heart, are extremely. ſhort. 
Wherever they happen to be ſomething longer, 
they are proportionably well covered. Under this 
gloomy ſky, all liquors become folid by freezing, 
and break the veſſels they are in. Even ſpirit of 
wine loſes it's fluidity. It is not uncommon to ſee 
fragments of large rocks looſened and detached 
from the great mals, by the force of the 2 

1 


6 
„ * 


All theſe pheriomena, common enough during BOOK 
the whole winter, are much more terrible at the XVII. 


new and full moon, which in theſe regions has an 
influence upon the weather, the cauſes of which 
are not known. n „ 
Ix this frozen zone, iron, lead, copper, mar- 
ble, and a fubſtance reſembling ſea-coal, have 
been diſcovered. In other reſpects, the ſoil is ex- 
tremely barren. Except the coaſts, which are for 
the moſt part marſhy, and produce a little graſs 
and ſome ſoft wood ; the reſt of the country af- 
fords nothing but very high moſs, and a few weak 
ſhrubs very thinly ſcattered. : 
Ius deficiency in nature extends itſelf to every 
thing. - The-human race are few in number, and 
there-are fcarce any perſons above four feet high. 
Their heads bear the ſame enormous proportion to 
the reſt of their bodies, as thoſe of children do. 
The ſmallneſs of their feet makes them awkward 
and tottering in their gait. Small hands and a 
round mouth, which in Europe are reckoned a 
beauty, ſeem almoſt a deformity in theſe people, 
becauſe we ſee nothing here but the effects of a 
weak organization, and of a cold climate, that 
contracts and reſtrains the principles of growth, 
and is fatal to the progreſs of animal as well as of 
vegetable life. All the men, even the youngeſt 
of them, though they have neither hair nor beard, - 
have the appearance of being old. This is partly 
occaſioned from the formation of their lower lip, 
which is thick, fleſhy, and projecting beyond the 
upper. Such are the Eſquimaux, who inhabit 
not only the coaſt of Labrador, from whence they 
have taken their name, but likewiſe all that track 
of country which extends from the point of Belle- 
ile to the moſt northern parts of America. 
% TV ent 
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B O 8 K Taz inhabitants of Hudſon's Bay have, like the 


_ Greenlanders, a flat face, with ſhort but not flat- 
tened noſes, the pupil yellow, and the iris black. 
Their women have marks of deformity peculiar to 
their ſex, among others very long and flabby 
breaſts. This defect, which is not natural, ariſes 
from their cuſtom of giving ſuck to their children 
till they are five or ſix years old. As they often 
carry them at their backs, the children pull their 
mother's breaſts forcibly, and almoſt ſupport 
JJ TooToo 
Ir is not true that there are hords of the Eſqui- 
maux entirely black, as has been ſuppoſed, and 
then accounted for; nor that they live under 
ground. How ſhould they dig into a ſoil, which 
the cold renders harder than ſtone ? How is it poſ- 
ſible they ſhould live in caverns where they would 
be infallibly drowned by the firſt melting of the 

ſnows?! <3 15 PT. ee 
Ir is, however, certain, that they ſpend the 
winter under huts haſtily built with flints joined 
together with cements of ice, where they live 
without any other fire but that of a lamp hung in 
the middle of the ſhed, for the purpoſe of dreſſing 
their game and the fiſh they feed upon. The 
heat of their blood, and of their breath, added to 
the vapour ariſing from this ſmall flame, is ſuffi- 
cient to make their huts as hot as ſtoves. | 
Tux Eſquimaux dwell conſtantly in the neigh- 
bourhood of the ſea, which ſupplies them with all 
their proviſions. Both their conſtitution and com- 
plexion partake of the quality of their aliment. 
The fleſh of the feal is their food, and the oil of the 
whale is their drink, which produces in them all 
an olive complexion, a ſtrong ſmell of fiſh, an 
oily and tenacious ſweat, and ſometimes a ſort of 
ſcaly leproſy. This is, probably, the reaſon ** 
1 | | the 


a 
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the mothers have the ſame cuſtom as the bears, B O O k 
XVII, 


of licking their young ones. 

Tus people, weak and degraded by nature, 
are notwithſtanding moſt intrepid upon a ſea that 
is conſtantly dangerous. In boats made and ſowed 
together like ſo many Borachios, but at the ſame 
time ſo well cloſed, that it is impoſſible for the 
water to penetrate them, they follow the ſhoals of 


_ , herrings through the whole of their polar emigra- 
tions, and attack the whales and ſeals at the peril 
of their lives. One ſtroke of the whale's tail is 


ſufficient to drown a hundred of them, and the 
ſeal is armed with teeth to devour thoſe he cannot 
drown ; but the hunger of the Eſquimaux is ſupe- 
rior to the rage of theſe monſters. They have an 
inordinate defire for the whale's oil, which is ne- 
ceflary to preſerve the heat in their ſtomachs, and 
defend them from the ſeverity of the cold. Indeed, 


whales, men, birds, and all the quadrupeds and 
fiſh of the north are ſupplied by nature with a 
quantity of fat which prevents the muſcles from 


treezing, and the blood from coagulating. Every 


thing in theſe arctic regions is either oily or gum- 


my, and even the trees are reſinous. 

Tax Eſquimaux are, notwithſtanding, ſubject 
to two fatal diſorders, the ſcurvy and the loſs of 
ſight. The continuation of the ſnows on the 
ground, joined to the reverberation of the rays of 
the ſun on the ice, dazzle their eyes in ſuch a 
manner, that they are almoſt conſtantly obliged 
to wear ſhades made of very thin wood, through 
which ſmall apertures for the light are bored with 
fiſn- bones. Doomed to a ſix-month's night, they 


never ſee the ſun but obliquely, and then it ſeeme 
rather to blind them than to give them light. 


Sight, the moſt delightful blefling of nature, is a 
| B b 2 5 | tatal 


0 


every circum 
ful illneſs; which in a little time becomes con- 
tagious, and ſpreading itſelf throughout their 
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B 2 i. K fatal gift to them, and they are generally: deprived 
of it when young. i bog 491 


A STILL: more cruel evil, which is the ſcurvy, 


conſumes them by flow degrees. It inſinuates'it- 


ſelf into their blood, changes, thickens and im- 
poveriſhes the whole maſs. The fogs of the ſea, 


which they inſpire, the denſe and inelaſtic air they 
breathe in their huts, which exclude all commu- 


nication with the external air, the continued and 
tedious inactivity of their long winters, a mode of 
life alternately roving and ſedentary; in a word, 

Agar ſerves to increaſe this dread- 


habitations, is alſo e ne ben their 
poſterity. 290118 

NorwirHST AN DING b inconveniencies, the 
Eſquimaux is ſo paſſionately fond of his country, 
that no inhabitant of the moſt favoured ſpot under 


heaven quits it with more reluctance than he does 


his frozen deſerts. One of the reaſons of this may 


be, that he finds it difficult to breathe in a ſofter 
and more temperate climate. The ſky of Am- 
ſterdam, Copenhagen, and London, though con- 


ſtantly obſcured by thick and fœtid vapours; is 


too clear for an Eſquimaux. Perhaps too, there 
may be ſomething in the change of life and man- 


ners ſtill more unfavourable to the health of :#a- 
vages than the climate. It is not impoſſible but 
that the delights of an European may be aeg 
to the Eſquimaux. 


Soc were the inhabitants of the country dif 
covered in 1607 by Henry Hudſon, who had em- 


ployed himſelf in ſearching for a North-weſt paſ⸗- 


ſage to enter into the South Sea. This intrepid 


and able navigator, in 1611, was going through, 


: _ the third time, theſe * which were be- 


fore 


U 


o 
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fore unknown, when his baſe and treacherous B OO K 
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crew placed him, with ſeven of the ſailors, who XVII. 


were animated with the ſame ſpirit, in a very 


ſlight boat, and left him, without either arms or 
proviſions, expoſed to all the dangers both of ſea 


and land. The barbarians who refuſed him the 


neceſſaries of life, could not, however, rob him 
of the honour of the diſcovery; and the bay 


which he firſt OG out will ever be called by his 


name. 1 
Tu e 5 the civil war which followed 


ſoon after, had, however, made the Engliſh for- 


get this diſtant country, which had nothing to at- 
tract them. A ſucceſſion of more quiet times had 
not yet induced them to attend to it, when Gro- 
ſeillers and Radiſſon, two French Canadians, hav- 
ing met with ſome diſcontent at home, informed 


the Engliſh, who were engaged in repairing the 
miſchiefs of diſcord by trade, of the profits ariſing 


from furs, and of their claim to the country that 


| furniſhed them. Thoſe. who propoſed this un- 
dertaking thewed ſo much ability, that they 


were intruſted with the execution of it; and the 


firſt eſtabliſhment they formed ſucceeded fo well, 


that it ſurpaſſed their own hopes as well as their 
promiſes, 

Tarrs ſucceſs ern the French who were 
afraid, and with reaſon, that moit of the fine furs 
which they got from the northern parts of Ca- 


nada, would be carried to Hudſon's Bay. Their 
alarms were confirmed by the unanimous teſti. 
mony of their Coureurs de Bois, who, ſince 1656, 
had been four times as far as the borders of the 
ſtreight. It would have been an eligible thing 


to have gone by the ſame road to attack the new 
colony ; but the diſtance being thought too con- 


ſiderable, notwithſtanding the convenience of the 
| rivers, 


- 
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B 2 8 Krivers, it was at length determined that the expe- 
- dition ſhould be made by ſea. The fate of it was 
truſted to Groſeillers and Radiſſon, who had been 
eaſily prevailed upon: to renew their attachment to 
their country. 

Taxss two bold and been men failed "6 
Quebec in 1682, in two veſſels ill- equipped, and 
on their arrival, finding themſelves not ſtrong 
enough to attack the enemy, they were contented 

with erecting a fort in the neighbourhood of that 
they deſigned to have taken. From this time 
they began a rivalſhip between the two compa- 
nies, one ſettled at Canada, the other in England, 
for the excluſive trade of the bay, which was con- 
ſtantly kept up by the diſputes it occaſioned, till 
at laſt, after each of their ſettlements had been 
frequently taken and recovered, all hoſtilities were 
terminated by the treaty of Utrecht, by which the 
whole was ceded to Great Britain. 

Houpson's Bar, properly ſpeaking, is only a 
mart for trade. The ſeverity of the climate 
having deſtroyed all the corn ſown there at dif- 
ferent times, has fruſtrated every hope of agricul- 
ture, and conſequently of population. Through- 
out the whole of this extenſive coaſt, there are not 
more than ninety or a hundred ſoldiers, or factors, 
who live in four bad forts, of which York fort is 
the principal. Their buſineſs is to receive the 
furs brought by the neighbouring ſavages in ex- 
change for merchandiſe, of which they have been 
taught the value and uſe. | 
 Troven theſe ſkins be much more wlueble 
than thoſe which are found in countries not ſo far 
north, yet they are cheaper. The ſavages give 
ten beaver ſkins for a gun, two for a pound of 

owder, one for four pounds of lead, one for a 
baichet, one for ſix Knives, two for a pound of 
- | glaſs 
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glaſs beads, ſix for a cloth coat, five for a petti- B OO K 


coat, and one for a pound of ſnuff. Combs, 
looking-glaſſes, kettles, and brandy, ſell in pro- 
portion. As the beaver is the common meaſure 
of exchange, by another regulation as fraudulent 
as the firſt, two otter ſkins and three martins are 
required inſtead of one beaver. Beſide this op- 
. preſſion, which is authorized, there is another 
which is at leaſt tolerated, by which the ſavages 
are conſtantly defrauded in the quality, quantity, 
and meaſure of what is given them; and by which 
they loſe about one third of the value. 
_ From this regulated ſyſtem of impoſition it is 
ealy to gueſs that the commerce of Hudſon's Bay 
is a monopoly. The capital of the company that 
is in poſſeſſion of it was originally no more than 
241,500 livres“, and has been ſucceſſively in- 
\ creaſed to 2,380,500 f. This capital brings them 
in an annual return of forty or fifty thouſand ſkins 
of beavers or other animals, upon which they 
make ſo exorbitant a profit, that it excites the jea- 
louſy and clamours of the nation. Two-thirds of 
theſe beautiful furs are either conſumed in kind in 
the three kingdoms, or made uſe of in the na- 
tional manufactures. The reſt are carried into 
Germany, where the nature of the climate makes 
them a valuable commodity. 1 
Bor it is neither the acquiſition of theſe ſavage 
riches, nor the ſtill greater emoluments that might 


be drawn from this trade, if it were made free, from Hud- 
which have alone fixed the attention of England — 


as well as that of all Europe upon this frozen Indies. 


continent. Hudſon's Bay always has been, and 
is ſtill looked upon as the neareſt road from 
Europe to the Faſt Indies, and to the richeſt 
parry of Alla. ³· 8 


_ + 10,0621. 10s, _ + 99,1871. 10s, | 
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BOOK Cor was the firſt who entertained an idea of 
XVII. a North-weſt paſſage to the South Seas; but his 
—Y> iſcoveries ended at Newfoundland. After him 
followed a multitude of Engliſh navigators, many 
of whom had the glory of giving their names to 
ſavage coaſts which no mortal had ever viſited: be- 
fore. Theſe bold and memorable - expeditions 
were more ſtriking than really uſeful. The moſt 
fortunate of them did not furniſh a fingle idea re- 
lative to the object of purſuit. The Dutch, leſs 
Frequent in their attempts, and who purſued them 
with leſs ardour, were of courſe not more ſucceſs- 
ful, and the whole began to be treated as a chi- 
 mzra, when the diſcovery of Hudſon's Bay re- 
kindled all the hopes that were nearly extin- 
guiſhed. | N | 
From this time the attempts were renewed with 
freſh ardour. Thoſe that had been made before 
In vain by the mother-country, whoſe attention 
was engrofſed by her own inteſtine commotions, 
were purſued by New England, whoſe ſituation 
was more favourable to the enterpriſe. Still, how- 
ever, for ſome time there were more voyages un- 
dertaken than diſcoveries made. The nation was 
a long time kept in ſuſpenſe by the contradictory 
accounts received from the adventurers. While 
ſome maintained the poſlibility, ſome the proba- 
bility, and others aſſerted the certainty of the paſ- 
ſage ; the accounts they gave, inſtead of clearing 
up the point, involved it in ſtill greater darkneſs. 
Indeed, theſe accounts are ſo full of obſcurity and 
confuſion, they are ſilent upon ſo many important 
circumſtances, and they diſplay ſuch viſible marks 
of 1gnorance and want of veracity, that however 
impatient we may be of determining the queſtion, 
it is impoſſible to build any thing like a ſolid 
judgment upon teſtimonies ſo ſuſpicious. At 
Ls | length, 
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length, the famous expedition of 1746 threw ſomeB O O K 


kind of light upon a point which had remained XVII. 


enveloped in darkneſs for two centuries paſt. But 
upon what grounds have the later navigators en- 
tertained better hopes? What are the experiments 
on which they found their conjeQures ? ws 
Lux us proceed to give an account of their ar- 
guments. There are three facts in natural hiſ- 
tory, which henceforward muſt be taken' for 
granted. The firſt is, that the tides come from 
the ocean, and that they extend more or leſs into 


the other ſeas, in proportion as their channels 


communicate with the great reſervoir by larger or 
fmaller openings; from whence it follows that 
this periodical motion either doth not exiſt, or is 


ſcarce perceptible in the Mediterranean, in the 


Baltic, and other gulphs of the ſame nature. A 
ſecond matter of fact is, that the tides are much 
later and much weaker in places more remote 
from the ocean, than in thoſe which are nearer to 
it. The third fact is, that violent winds, which 
blow in a direction with the tides, make them 
rife above their ordinary boundaries; and that 
thoſe which blow in a contrary direction retard 
their motion, at the ſame time that they diminiſh 
their well... 8 3 

'From theſe principles it is moſt certain, that if 
Hudſon's Bay were no more than a gulph incloſed 
between two continents, and had no communica- 


tion but with the Atlantic, the tides in it would 


be very inconſiderable; they would be weaker in 
proportion as they were further removed from the 
ſource, and would be much lefs ſtrong wherever 
they ran in a contrary direction to the wind. But 
it 18 proved by obſervations made with the greateſt 
kill and preciſion, that the tides are very high 
throughout the whole bay. It is certain that they 

arc 


— 


B © © Kare. higher towards the bottom of. the bay than 
XVII. even in the ſtreight itſelf, or at leaſt in the neigh- 
"Y" bourhood of it. It is proved that even this height 
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increaſes whenever the wind blows from a corner 
oppoſite to the ſtreight; is is, therefore, certain, 


that Hudſon's Bay has a communication with the 
occan, befide that which has been already found 


Out. b | FE | e ins 

Tos E who have endeavoured to explain theſe 
very ſtriking facts, by ſuppoſing a communica- 
tion of Hudſon's with Baffin's Bay, or with Davis's 
Streights, are evidently in an error. They would 
not ſcruple to reject this opinion, for which, in- 
deed, there is no real foundation, if they only con- 
ſidered that the tides are much lower in Davis's 
Streights, and in Baffin's Bay, than in Hudſon's. 

Bur if the tides in Hudſon's Bay can come nei- 

ther from the Atlantic ocean, nor from any other 
northern ſea, in which they are conſtantly much 
weaker, it follows that they muſt have their ori- 


gin in the South Sea. And this is ſtill further ap- 


parent from another leading fact, which is, that 
the higheſt tides ever obſerved upon theſe coaſts 
are always occaſioned by the north-weſt winds, 
which blow directly againſt the mouth of the 
ſtreight. 5 10 
Havinc thus determined, as much as the na- 


ture of the ſubje& will permit, the exiſtence of 


this paſſage ſo long and ſo vainly wiſhed-for, the 


next point is, to find out in what part of the bay it 
is to be expected. From conſidering every cir- 


cumſtance, we are induced to think that the at- 
tempts, which have been hitherto made without 
either cboice or method, ought to be directed to- 


wards Welcome Bay, on the weſtern coaſt. Firſt, 


the bottom of the ſea is to be ſeen there at the 


depth of about eleven fathom, which is an evident 


ſign 
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ſign that the water comes from ſome ocean, as ſuch B © © k 
a tranſparency could not exiſt in waters diſcharged XVII. 


from rivers, or in melted ſnow or rain. Secondly, 
the currents keep this place always free from ice, 
while all the reſt of the bay is covered with it; 
and their violence cannot be accounted for but by 
- ſuppoſing them to come from ſome weſtern ſea. 


' Laſtly, the whales, which towards the latter end of 


autumn always go in ſearch of the warmeſt cli- 
mates; are found in great abundance in theſe parts 
towards the end of the ſummer, which would 
ſeem to indicate that there is an outlet for them 
from thence to the South Seas, not to the northern 
bean . bk: PO 18 2 
Ir is probable that the paſſage is very ſhort. . 
All the rivers that empty themſelves on the weſt- 
ern: coaſt of Hudſon's Bay are ſmall and flow, 
which ſeems to prove that they do not come from 
any diſtance; and that conſequently the lands 
which ſeparate the two ſeas are of a ſmall extent. 
This argument is ſtrengthened by the height and 
regularity of the tides. Wherever there is no other 
difference between the times of the ebb and flow, 
but that which is occaſioned by the retarded pro- 
greſſion of the moon in her return to the meri- 
dian, it is a certain ſign that the ocean from whence 


thoſe tides come is very near. If the paſſage be 


ſhort, and not very far to the north, as every thing 
ſeems to promiſe, we may alſo preſume that it is 
not very difficult. The rapidity of the currents 
obſervable im theſe latitudes, which prevents any 
flakes of ice from continuing there, cannot but 
give ſome weight to this conjecture. | 
Tx diſcovery that ſtill remains to be made is 
of ſo much importance and utility, that it would 
be folly to negle@ the purſuit of it. It is con- 
ſiſtent with the intereſt, as well as the dignity of 

I 5 5 Great 
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B O O K Great Britain, that theſe attempts ſhould be pur- 
_ XVIE ſued; either till they ſucceed, or till the impoſſibi- 
_*  lity of ſucceeding ſhall be demonſtrated. The re- 
ſolution which they have taken in 1745, of pro- 
miſing a conſiderable reward to the navigators 
who ſhould ſucceed in this great object, diſplays 
their wiſdom even in their generoſity: but is not 
ſtill ſufficient to attain! the end that is propoſed. 
The miniſtry of England muſt know, that ithe ef- 
forts of individuals will not ſucceed, till the trade 
of Hudſon's Bay be entirely laid open. It ought 
to be made free on every account, and particu- 
larly, becauſe the term of the grant given by 
Charles II. has been expired for a long time, and 
hath never been legally prolonged? The com- 
pany in whoſe hands the trade is, ſince the year 
1670, not ſatisfied with neglecting the object of 
their inſtitution, by taking no ſteps towards the 
diſcovery of a North-weſt paſſage, have even 
exerted their utmoſt efforts to thwart the deſigns 
of thoſe who, either from love of glory or from 
other motives, have been impelled to this under- 
taking. Nothing can alter that ſpirit of iniquity 
which conſtitutes the eſſence of monopoly. + - 
Hath the . PxRHAPs, we ſhould however confine ourſelves 
| . chiefly to the Northern ſeas, in order to diſcover 
ſon's Bay this long-wiſhed-for paſſage. About two cen- 
IE: turies ago, a report was ſpread that there exiſted 
properly one ſomewhere elſe, which was ſometimes de- 
7 wg ſcribed under the name of Anian. The Spa- 
"__ niards, who were not yet acquainted with the 
paſſage from Cape Horn to the South Seas, and 
who got there only by the Streights of Magellan, 
which were dreaded on account of the frequent 
 ſhipwreeks that happened there, eagerly laid hold 
of this popular opinion. They fitted out five 
_ expeditions, as expenſive as they were uſeleſs; and 
72” | | | the 
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the reſult of which was, that Europe was unde- 
ceived with reſpect to this fabulous account, 
which the Spaniards themſelves were accuſed of 
having propagated,” in order to divert other na- 


tions from the deſign of ſeeking a paſſage towards 


the Nortvn To x 
Tais ſtate of ination did not, it is faid, laſt 
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long. The court of Madrid being informed that 


New England was preparing, in 1636, a new 


expedition, to diſcover a paſſage through the 


Frozen Sea, : likewiſe ordered one to be fitted out 
at Peru, in order to meet theſe navigators. Ad- 
miral Fuentes, who was intruſted with this ex- 
pedition, ſet out from Callao, with four - ſhips, 
towards the middle of the year 1640. He ra- 
pidly overcame all the obſtacles which nature 


oppoſed to his operations, and arrived himſelf in 


Hudſon's: Bay, while his heutenants penetrated 
into Davis's Streights, and into the fea of Tar- 
_ tary, at the extremity of Aſia. After the diſco- 
very of theſe three paſſages, the ſmall fleet very 


| happily. regained the South Sea, from whence it 


had ſet out. It hath been pretended that the 
council in India, had myſteriouſly concealed the 
knowledge of this event from the nations, and that 
they had ſupprefled, with the greateſt care, all 
the accounts which might one day revive the 
memory of it. The Spaniards, in their turn, 
affirm, that the expedition of Fuentes, and the 
diſcovery, are both equally chimerical ; and there 
can be no doubt but that they are entirely in the 
| right. The ; "72 Jy ; 283g 
IT is very poſſible that the writings recently 


publiſhed upon this ſubject, have excited a 


laudable curioſity. The government of Mexico, 


animated with the ſame ſpirit which begins to 


ſtimulate the mother-country, diſpatched, on =_ 


382 
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BOOK 13th of June 1773, a frigate, deſtined to recon. 


. 


noitre America at the higheſt degree of latitude 
poſſible. The perſons on board this ſhip per- 
ceived the coaſt at 40, 49, and even at 55'de- 


grees 43 minutes; preciſely at the ſame place 
where Captain Tichivikow had diſcovered it 


upon his firſt expedition from Kamtſchatka. The 
ſhip entered into the port of Saint Blas, to take 


in freſh proviſions, and then recommenced it's 


cruiſes. It can ſcarce be doubted, but that the 
deſire of . information with reſpect to the 
North-weſt Paſſage, was the principal deſign of 


all theſe labours. | 


ArTER ſo many fruitleſs attempts, if ſome na- 


vigator ſhould appear, whoſe ſtrong mind riſes 


ſuperior to every ſenſe of danger; who fears not 
to encounter the greateſt and moſt various hard- 


ſhips, and whoſe patience cannot be exhauſted 


by the duration of them : if ſuch a one ſhould be 


animated with the ſenſe of glory, the only prin- 
ciple which makes men regardleſs of life, and 
excites them to great undertakings: if he ſhould 
be a well-informed man, ſo as to underſtand what 
he ſees, and a man of veracity, ſo as relate no- 


. perhaps, be crowned with better ſucceſs. 


thing but what he hath ſeen; his reſearches will, 

Tris extraordinary man hath appeared in the 
perſon of Captain Cook : that navigator, who is 
ſo much beyond all his competitors, is gone for 
Otaheite. From thence he is to proceed to the 
North of California, there to ſeek for the North- 
weſt paſſage. He will have, for the purpoſe of 


effecting this diſcovery, many advantages denied 


to thoſe navigators who have gone by the way of 
Hudſon's Bay, or of the neighbouring latitudes. 


If this celebrated paſſage ſhould ſtill remain con- 


cealed, though it be ſought for with all his reſo- 
N | lution 
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lution and ſkill; it muſt be concluded, either that B O OK 


it doth not exiſt, or that it is not given to man to 
diſcover it. ' 

Bur how en is the viciſſitude of all 
human affairs; how perpetual the ſway of deſ- 
tiny, which thwarts or favours, retards or ac- 

celerates, ſtops or ſuſpends our enterpriſes ! 
Cook, whom nature had endowed with the ge- 
nius and intrepidity neceflary for extraordinary 
actions; whom a generous and enlightened na- 
tion had provided with all the means that can 
inſure ſucceſs ; whoſe ſhip, a young monarch, 
convinced undoubtedly that virtue attends upon 
the progreſs of knowledge, had given orders to 
refpe&t, and to aſſiſt during the courſe of hoſti- 


lities, as in time of full peace; Cook, who had 


failed over an immenſe extent of ſpace, and 
whoſe labours were now drawing near to an end, 


loſes his life by the hands of a ſavage. The man 
whoſe remains ſhould have been depoſited by the 


ſide of kings, is buried at the foot of a tree, in 
an iſland almoſt unknown. 

| SHovi.D his ſucceſſor Captain Clerke, with 
Perg his projects, at length diſcover this paſ- 
ſage, which hath been ſo obſtinately ſought for, 
and ſhould it prove eaſy to fail through it, the 
connections between Europe and the Eaſt and 


Weſt Indies will become more animated, more 


conſtant, and more confiderable. Both the 


Streights of Magellan and Cape Horn will be 


entirely deſerted, and the Cape of Good Hope 

much leſs frequented. 

- - Tuzsx revolutions, which may affect Hud- 

fouls Bay in fo palpable a manner, will never 

change the deftiny of Canada, conquered from 

France in 2 
Wi T Hts 
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BOOK Tris colony was divided during the ſpace of 

XVII. four years into three military governments. 
State of Civil and criminal cauſes were tried at Quebec 
Canada and at Trois Rivieres, by the officers of the army; 


„ While at Montreal, theſe nice and important 


under the functions were intruſted to the citizens. They 


were both equally ignorant of the laws: and the 
commandant of each diſtrict, to whom an ap- 
peal lay from their ſentences, was not better in- 
formed. : „„ 
AN ſyſtem was eſtabliſhed in the year 1764. 
Canada was diſmembered of the coaſt of Labra- 
dor, which was united to Newfoundland; of Lake 
Champlain, and of all the ſpace to the ſouth of 


the forty-fifth degree of latitude, which was ad- 


ded to New Vork; and of the immenſe territory 
to the weſt of Fort Golette, and of the Lake Nil- 
ſiping, which was put under no government. The 
remainder, under the title of the Province of 
uebec, was ſubject to one governor, 
Ar the ſame period, the colony was put under 
the laws of the Admiralty of England ; but this 
innovation was hardly perceived, becauſe it ſcarce 
intereſted any but the conquerors, who were in 
poſſeſſion of all the maritime trade. 5 
GREAT ER attention was paid to the eſtabliſh- 


ment of the code of criminal laws adopted in 


England. This was one of the moſt valuable 
preſents Canada could poſſibly receive. 
BerorE that time, a culprit, whether guilty 
or only ſuſpected, was immediately ſeized, thrown 
into priſon, and queſtioned, without being made 
acquainted either with his crime or with his ac- 
cuſer, and without being allowed the liberty of 
ſeeing either his relations or friends, or of ap- 
plying to council. He was made to ſwear, that 
he would tell the truth, that is to ſay, accuſe 
| | 5 himſelf; 
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| himſelf; and to complete theſe abſurdities, his 
teſtimony was diſregarded. | 1 | 
. ATTEMPTS were then made to embarraſs him 


385 
BOOK 


with captious queſtions, which an impudent and 


guilty perſon could more readily anſwer, than an 


innocent man in confuſion. One might have 


ſaid, that the function of a judge was nothing 


more than the ſubtle art of frading out culprits. 


The priſoner was not confronted with thoſe who 
depoſed againſt him, till the inſtant before the 
judge pronounced either his releaſe, or a delay 
of paſſing fentence, for the purpoſe of obtaining 
more ample information, or the puniſhment of 
torture or death. In caſe of releaſe, the inno- 


cent man obtained no indemnity ; while, on the 


other hand, the ſentence of death was always 
followed by confiſcation : for ſuch, in abridgment, 
is the mode of criminal proceſs in France. The 
Canadians ſoon underſtood, and ſenſibly felt the 
value of a legiſlation, which removed all theſe 
eile £5 | 


Tux civil code of Great Britain did not give 


equal ſatisfaction. It's ſtatutes were complicated, 
obſcure; and numerous; they were written in a 
language which was not then familiar to the con- 


quered people. Independent of theſe confidera- 


tions, the Canadians had lived one hundred and 
fifty years under another kind of adminiſtration, 
which they were attached to by birth, by educa- 
tion, by cuſtom, and, perhaps alſo, by a kind of 
national pride. They could not therefore but 
experience great uneaſineſs at ſeeing a change in 
the rule of their duties, and in the baſis of their 
property. If diſcontent was not carried ſo far as 
to diſturb public tranquillity, it was becauſe the 
inhabitants of this region had not yet loſt that 
ſpirit of blind gbedience which had ſo long di- 
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B O 0 Krefted all their actions: it is becauſe: the admi- 


niſtrators and magiſtrates who had been given to 
them, were conſtantly deviating from their in- 


ſtructions, in order to come as near as poſſible 
to the cuſtoms and maxims which they found 


eſtabliſned. 


Tag parliament was aware that this arrange- 


ment could not be laſting. They ſettled, that, 
on the firſt of May 1775, Canada ſhould recover 
it's firſt limits: that it ſhould. be governed by it's 


former juriſprudence, and by the criminal and 
maritime laws of England : that the free exerciſe 


of the Catholic religion ſhould be allowed; and 
that this kind of worſhip ſhould never be an' ob- 


ſtacle to any of the rights of the citizen: that 
eccleſiaſtical tithes, and the feudal obligations, 


which had been ſo fortunately diſuſed ſince the 
time of the conqueſt, ſhould recover their former 

influence. A council, appointed. by the king, 

might annul theſe arrangements, and exerciſe 
every kind of power, except that of levying taxes. 
This council was to conſiſt of twenty-three per- 
ſons, promiſcuouſly choſen from among the two 


nations, and ſubjected only to take an oath of 


allegiance. 


Tris ariſtocracy, which! was very 1 


and entirely of a new caſt, was generally diſliked. 
The ancient ſubjects of Great Britain lately ſet- 


tled in this new poſſeſſion, were exceedingly diſ- 


fatisfied at having part of their rights taken from 
them. The Canadians, who began to know the 


value of liberty, and who had been flattered with 


the hopes of being under the Engliſh government, 
found themſelves, with grief, deceived in their 
expectations. It is probable. that the court of 
London itſelf had not a more favourable opinion 


of this meaſure. This kind of arrangement had 
1 . been 
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been ſuggeſted to the government, by the diſcon-B Oo O K 
tent which was already known to prevail in moſt XVII. 


of their provinces of the New World. It may 
be preſumed that they will retract when circum- 
ſtances and policy will admit of it. 

Bur yet what became of Canada during the 


courſe of thoſe too rapid revolutions that have 


happened in the government? 

IT's population; which the events of war had 
ſeverely decreaſed, hath ariſen to one hundred 
and thirty thouſand ſouls, in the ſpace, of ſixteen 


years. The province hath not been indebted to 


new coloniſts for this increaſe. There has ſcarce 
arrived a ſufficient number of Engliſhmen, to re- 
place one thouſand or twelve hundred French- 
men who had quitted it at the conqueſt. This 
fortunate cvent hath alone been produced by 


peace, by eaſy circumſtances, and by a multipli- 


cation of uſeful labours. 


Tux firſt years of tranquillity have ſerved to 


extricate the colony from that kind-of chaos into 


which it had been plunged by a deſtructive and 


unfortunate war. Theſe events have ſoon _ 


lucceeded by improvements. 
STOCKiNGs, lace, coarſe linens, and common 


ſtuffs, had for a long time been manufactured at 


Canada. Theſe manufactures have been extend- 
ed but not improved. The two latter muſt re- 
main in this ſtate of degradation, till they are 
taken out of the bands of women, who are alone 
employed in them, as well as in others more 


ſuitable to their ſex. 
Taz beaver and fur trade YL not diminiſhed, 


as it was apprehended. It hath even rather in- 


- creaſed, becauſe the Canadians, more active than 
their neighbours, and better ſkilled in treating 
with the ſavages, have ſucceeded in reſtraining 
Cc2 5 Bo 
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B O O Kthe intercourſe between Hudſon's Bay and New 
XVII. York. Beſides, the value of the furs is dou- 
"bled in Europe, while the price of the articles 
which are given in exchange is but a little en- 
hand: EE e | | 
 * Troven the ſeas in the neighbourhood of 
Canada abound in fiſh, the Canadians have ſel. 
dom frequented them. The natural obſtacles 
which render them averſe from navigation, alſo 
_ diſguſt them of fiſning. The cod fiſhery, how- 
ever, formerly attempted at Gaſpe and at Mont 
Louis; that of the ſalmon and of the ſeal, eſta- 
blifhed upon the coaſt of Labrador, have made 
ſome progreſs, ſince the conqueſt. The whale 
fiſhery hath even been attempted, but not with 
ſufficient ſucceſs to be continued. It will undoubt- 
edly be revived, when an increaſe of failors, and 
of knowledge, and perhaps when gratuities, pro- 
ply beſtowed, ſhall have levelled every difti- 
culty. i 23 ⁰ 
Tas cattle have increaſed, and yet there is no 
78 meat ſalted, except for the internal conſumption, 
f Aand for the exterior navigation of the colony. 
| Some of theſe ſalt proviſions will ſoon be ſent to 
the Weſt Indies, in the ſame manner as horſes 
now are; which, though ſmall, are indefatiga- 
ble. Eg „ | 
Tux culture of flax, hemp, and tobacco, hath 
viſibly increaſed. That of corn hath particularly 
engaged the attention of the colony. In 1770, 
it began to furniſh flour to the Weſt Indies, and 
ſeeds to Italy, to Portugal, to Spain, and even to 
England; and this exportation increaſes conti- 


nvally. | DS NT HL . 
In 1769, the productions ſold to foreigners 
amounted to 4,077,602 livres 7 ſols 8 deniers “. 


They 
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They were carried off by about ſeventy veſſels B O Q Kk i 
from Old, or New England; ſeveral of which XVII. # 
came with their ballaſt only. The others bh 
brought to the colony, rum, molaſles, coffee, 
and {ugar, from the Welt Indies; ſalt, oil, wine, =4 
and brandy, from Spain, Italy, and Portugal ; : | 
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and ſtuffs, linens, and houſehold furniture from 
the mother-country. Canada is properly in 
poſſeſſion of no other ſhips except thoſe which 1 
are neceſſary for the internal conſumption; a 1 
dozen of ſmall veſſels, which are employed in the UP 
ſeal fiſhery; and five or ſix, which are ſent to the 
Antilles. The conſtruction of veſſels, far from j 
having been more frequent, hath diminiſhed fince _ 
the conqueſt; and it is to the dearneſs of labour, 1 
in which more hands are employed, that this wo 
change, which it was not natural to expect, muſt 
be attributed. _ | . 15 
Tris inconvenience hath not prevented the 1 
colony from becoming richer than it was under 1 
another dominion. It's debts have been entirely 1 
paid, ſince the year 1772, and it hath no paper 
currency. It's ſpecie increaſes daily, both by the 
multiplication of it's commodities, and by the 
expences of government. Beſides what Great 
Britain hath expended for the troops, the civil 
adminiſtration of Canada coſts the country an- 
nually 625,000 livres“, while it receives onl 
225,000 livres f from the duties which it hat 
impoſed, in 1765, 1772, and 1773, on the wines, 
brandy, rum, molaſſes, glaſs, and colours. | 
Tk extent of Canada, the fertility of it's ſoil, 
the ſalubrity of it's climate, ſhould ſeem to in- 
vite it to a great degree of proſperity ; but this is 
impeded by powerful obſtacles. This region hath 


* 26,0411, 138. 4d, Ib. . 
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B OO K only one river for it's exports and imports, and 


XVII. even this is blocked up by ice, ſo as not to be 
navigable during ſix months; while heavy fogs 
render the navigation of it ſlow and evident 
throughout the reſt of the year. Hence it will 
happen, that the other northern colonies which 
have the ſame productions as this colony, and 
have not ſimilar obſtacles to ſurmount, will al- 
ways have a decided advantage over it, for the 
large fiſheries, and for the navigation to the Weſt 
Indies and to Europe. In this reſpe& the iſland of 
St. John is more fortunately circumſtanced. 0 
What is WHEN the Engliſh took poſſeſſion of the iſland 
1 of St. John, ſituated on the Gulph of St. Law- 
of St. John, rence, they had the bad policy to expel from 


of Magda- thence more than three thouſand Frenchmen, 


of Cape Who had lately formed ſettlements there. No 


Breton, ſooner had the property of the iſland been inſured 


3 mw to the conqueror by treaties, than the Earl of 


ſubject to Egmont was deſirous of becoming maſter of it. 


the Brito He engaged to furniſh twelve hundred armed 
Sent? men for the defence of the colony, provided he 
were permitted to cede, on the ſame conditions, 
and in meſne fee, ſome conſiderable portions of 

his territory. Theſe offers were agreeable to 
the court of London, but by a law which was 
made at the memorable period of the reſtoration 
of Charles II. the granting of the domains of the 
crown upon the ſtipulation of a military ſervice, 

or of a feudal homage, had been forbidden. 
The lawyers determined, that this ſtatute affect- 
ed the New, as well as the Old World, and 
this deciſion ſuggeſted other ideas to govern- 

ment. E „ | F N A {fe 2 
Tur long and cruel ſtorm by which''the globe 
had been agitated was appeaſed. Moſt of the 
officers who had ſealed the triumphs of * 

. „5 | wit 
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with their blood, were unemployed and without B O © K 
ſubſiſtence. ' It was imagined to divide the ſoil XVII. 


of St. John among them, upon condition that 
after ten years of free enjoyment, they ſhould 


annually pay to the treaſury, as they do in moſt 


of the provinces. of the continent of America, 2 
livres 10 ſols 7 deniers and a half “ for every hun- 
dred acres they ſhould poſſeſs. Very few of theſe 
new proprietors intended to ſettle in theſe diſtant 
regions; very few of them were able to furniſh the 
ſums necefſary for clearing a portion of land of 
any extent. Moſt of them ceded their rights, for 
a greater or leſs time, and for a rent more or leſs 
moderate, to ſome Iriſhmen, and eſpecial] 
ſome Scotch Highlanders. The number ny co- 
loniſts doth not yet amount to twelve hundred; 


who are employed in the cod fiſnery, and in cul- | 
tures of different kinds. They have no inter- 


courſe with Europe, but trade only with Quechee 
and with Halifax. 


TIL. 1%, St. John depended upon Nova 
Scotia. At this period it formed a ſeparate ſtate. 


It obtained a governor, a council, an aſſembly, a 
= cultom-houſe, and an admiralty. Port la Joie, 
which is now called Charlotte ene is the capi- 
tal of the colony, 

An iſland of ſo ſmall : an extent a aps 


peared worthy of the importance it acquired by 
| favours which we cannot account for. In order 


to give a kind of reality to this ſettlement, the 


iſlands of Magdalen, inhabited by a few perſons 
employed in the cod fiſhery, and in catching ſea- 


cows, were annexed to it, as was alſo Cape Bre. 


ton, which was formerly famous, but which hath 
loſt 1 it 8 importance by it's change of government, 


| # About 28. id. farthiog. | 
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BOOK Louiſbourg, the terror of Engliſh America not 


„III. 


. 


twenty years ago, is now no more than a heap of 


ruins, The four thouſand. Frenchmen who had 


been diſperſed after the conqueſt, by an unjuſt 
and ill- judged miſtruſt, have only been replaced 


by five or fix hundred men, who are more engaged 


in ſmuggling than in fiſhing. Even the coal- 


mines have no longer been attended to. 
Tusk mines are very abundant at Cape Bre- 


ton, are eafily worked, and are in fome meaſure 


mexhauſtible. Under the former poſſeſſors a 
great confuſion prevailed in t which the new 


government have wiſhed to prevent, by reſerving 
the property to themſelves, in order to cede it 


only to thoſe who ſhould have ſufficient means to 


render it ufeful. Thoſe who will engage in this 


undertaking, with the funds requifite, will find 
an adyantageous mart in all the weſtern iflands 
of America, and even upon. the coaſts, and in 
the ports of the northern continent, where the 


dearnefs of wood is already. experienced, and 


where it will be ſtill more fenfibly felt every day. 


This ſpecies of induſtry would form a trade to 


the colony, which would be ever increafing; 


and it would even extend it's fiſheries, but not to 


that degree as ever ta render them equal to thoſe 


Deſcri * 


tion o 


the iſland 


of New- 


foundland. breadth, known by the name of Belleiſſe Streights. 
It is of a triangular form, and fomething more 


of Newfoundland. | „ n 

Tunis iſland, ſituated between 46 and 52 de- 
grees of north latitude, is feparated from the 
coaſt of Labrador only by a channel of moderate 


than three hundred leagues-in circumference, We 


can only ſpeak by conjecture of the inland parts 


of it On account of the difficulty of penetrating 


ing in the attempt. The little that is known of 


far into it, and the apparent inutility of ſucceed- 


it, 


el on oa at a 
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tit, is, that it is full of very ſteep rocks, mountains BOOK 
covered with bad wood, and ſome very narrow XVII. 
and ſandy valleys. Theſe inacceſſible places are 


ſtocked with deer, which multiply with the greater 
eaſe, on account of the ſecurity of their ſituation. 
No ſavages have ever been ſeen there except ſome 
Eſquimaux, who come over from the continent 
in the hunting ſeaſon. The coaſt abounds with 


creeks, roads, and harbours; is ſometimes co- 


vered with moſs, but more commonly with ſmall 
pebbles, which ſeem as if they had been placed 
there by deſign, for the purpoſe of drying the fiſh 
caught in the neighbourhood. In all the open 
places, where the flat ſtones reflect the ſun's rays, 
the heat is exceſſive. The reſt of the country is 
entirely cold; leſs ſo, however, from it's ſitua- 
tion, than from the heights, the foreſts, the 
winds, and above all the vaſt mountains of ice 
which come out of the Northern ſeas, and fix on 
theſe coaſts. The ſky towards the northern and 
weſtern parts is conſtantly ſerene, but is much 
leſs ſo towards the eaſt and ſouth, both of theſe 
points. being too near the great bank, which is 
enveloped in a perpetual fog. 


NzwroUNDLAND was diſcovered in 1497, by At what 


John Cabot, a Venetian ; but this diſcovery was 


not purſued. At the return of this great naviga- what man- 
tor, England was too much taken up with it's — 


diſputes with Scotland, to give any ſerious atten- andPrench 
| have ſet- 


tion ta ſuch diſtant intereſts. 


Fnixrv years afterwards, Henry VIII. ſent Nen pund- 
two ſhips to take a more particular ſurvey of the land. 
Hand, which had as yet been only perceived. 


One of theſe ſhips was loſt upon thoſe favage 
coaſts,” and the other returned to England with- 
out having acquired any information. | 
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more ſucceſsful. The adventurers, who had un- 


dertaken it with the aſſiſtance of government, in- 


formed their country, that a great quantity of cod- 
fiſh might be caught at Newfoundland. This in- 
formation was not entirely uſeleſs: and ſoon after, 


ſome ſmall veſſels were ſent from England in the 


ſpring, which returned in autumn with their 
whole freight of fiſh, both ſalt and dried. 


Ar firſt, the territory which was requiſite to 


prepare: the cod-fiſh belonged to the firſt perſon 


who ſeized upon it. This cuſtom proved a perpe- 


tual ſource of diſcord. Sir Thomas Hampſhire, 


Who was ſent by „ * Elizabeth in 1582 into 
theſe latitudes, wit 
to ſecure to every fiſnerman the property of that 
portion of the coaſt which he choſe. | 


five ſhips, was authorized 


Tas new arrangement multiplied the expe- 
ditions to Newfoundland to ſuch a degree, that 
in 1615 two hundred and fifty: Enghth veſſels 


. were ſeen upon thoſe coaſts, the lading of which 


amounted' in all to fifteen thouſand tons. All 


theſe veſſels had failed from Europe. It was not 


till ſome years after that fixed habitations were 


formed there, which gradually occupied, on the 
eaſtern coaſt, the ſpace: that extends from Con- 


ception Bay to Cape Ras. Thoſe who were con- 


cerned in the fiſhery being forced, both from the 


nature of their employment and that of the ſoil, 


to live at a diſtance from each other, opened 
paths of communication through the woods. 
Their general rendezvous was at St. John's, 
where, in an excellent harbour, formed between 
two mountains at a very ſmall diſtance from each 


other, they met with privateers from the mother · 


Wan Nr EE _ with every neceſſary 
- . 440 | article, 
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article, in exchange for the produce of their 
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TE French had turned their views towards 
Newfoundland, before this proſperity of the Eng- 
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liſh trade. They pretend even that they have 


frequented the coaſts of this iſland ſince the be- 


ginning of the ſixteenth century. This period 


may be too remote; but it is certain that they 

frequented them before the year 1634, when they 
obtained, according to the account of their rivals, 
from Charles I. the liberty of fiſhing in theſe la- 
titudes, on the condition of paying him a duty of 
five per cent. But this tribute, which was equally 


burthenſome and humiliating, was ſoon after 


taken off. | | 

How EVER this fact may be, the truth of which 
is not aſcertained by any record, it is proved, 
that towards the middle of the ſeventeenth cen- 


tury, the French went annually to Newfound- 


land. They did not, it is true, fiſh on the weſt- 


ern coaſt of the iſland, though, as it made part 
of the Gulph of St. Lawrence, it was underſtood 
to belong to them, but they frequented in great 
numbers the northern part, which they had cal- 
led Le Petit Nord. Some of them had even 
fixed upon the ſouthern part, where they had 


formed a kind of town upon the Bay of Placentia, 


which united all the conveniences that could be 


wiſhed for to obtain a ſucceſsful fiſhery. - 
Aus all the ſettlements with which the Eu- 


ropeans have covered the New World, there is 


none of the nature of that of Newfoundland. The 
Others have generally been the deſtruction of the 
firſt coloniſts they have received, and of a great 
number of their ſucceſſors; this climate, of itſelf, 
hath not deſtroyed one ſingle perſon ; it hath even 
 reſtared ſtrength to ſome'ot thoſe whole health had 


been 
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BOO k been affected by leſs wholeſome climates. The 
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— 


other colonies have exhibited a ſeries of injuſtice, 
oppreſſion, and carnage, which will for ever be 
holden in deteſtation. Newtaundland alone hath 


not offended againſt humanity, nor injured the 
rights of any people. The other ſettlements have 


yielded productions, only by receiving an equal 
value in exchange. Newfoundland alone hath 


drawn from the depths of the waters, riches 
formed by nature alone, and which furniſh ſub. 
| ſiſtenee to ſeveral countries of both hemiſpheres. 


How much time hath elapſed before this pa- 
rallel hath been made! Of what importance did 
fiſh appear, when compared to the money which 
men went in ſearch of in the New World? It 


was long before it was underſtood, if even it be 
yet underſtood, that the repreſentation of the 
thing is not of greater value than the thing it- 
ſelf; and that a ſhip filled with cod, and a gal- 


leon, are veſſels equally laden with gold. There 
is even this remarkable difference, the mines can 
be exhauſted, and that the fiſheries never are. 
Gold is not reproduced, but the fiſh are. fo in. 


ceſſantl y. 
Tu wealth of the fiſheries of Newfourdland 


had made ſuch a ſmall impreſſion upon the court 
of Verſailles in particular, that they had not even 


thought of thoſe latitudes before 1660; and that 
even then, they took no further notice of it, 
than to deſtroy the good which had been done 
there by their ſubjects, without their ſanction. 
They gave up the property of Placentia Bay to a 


private man named Gargot; but this rapacious 
man was driven away by the fiſhermen, whom 


he had been allowed to ſpoil. The miniſtry did 


not perſiſt in ſupporting the injuſtice of — 2 


they had been guilty; and * e op- 


preſſion 
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preſſion of the colony was not diminiſhed. The B; OO K 
laborious men, whom neceſſity had united upon XVII. 
this barren and ſavage land, being now drawn 
out of that fortunate oblivion in which they had 
remained, were perſecuted without intermiſſion 
by the commanders who ſucceeded each other in 
a fort which had been conſtructed. This tyranny, 
by which the coloniſts were prevented from ac- 
quiring that degree of competency that was ne- 
ceſſary to enable them to purſue their labours 
with ſucceſs, muſt: alſo hinder them from in- 
creaſing their numbers. The French fiſhery, 
therefore, could never proſper ſo well as that of 
the Engliſh | e | 
NoTw1THSTANDING this, Great Britain, at the 
treaty of Utrecht, did not forget that her enter- 


. priſing neighbours, ſupported by the Canadians, 


accuſtomed to ſudden attacks, and to the fatigues 
of the chace, had ſeveral times, during the two 
laſt wars, carried devaſtation into her ſettle- 
ments. This was fufficient to induce her to de- 
mand the entire poſſeſſion of the iſland; and 
France, exhauſted by her misfortunes, reſolved to 
make this ſacrifice; not, however, without re- 
ſerving to themſelves not only the right of fiſhing 
on one part of the iſland, but alſo on the Great 
Bank, which was confidered as belonging to it. 
Tun fiſh for which theſe latitudes are fo famous It is the 
is the cod. The length of this fiſh does not ex- 27 Bb 
ceed three feet, and is often leſs ; but the ſea does which ren- 
not produee any with mouths as large in propor- 3 
tion to their fize, or who are ſo voracious. Bro- of import- 
ken pieces of carthen ware, iron and glaſs, are ace, Pre- 
often found in their bellies. The ſtomach, in- 5 
decd; does not, as has been imagined, digeſt fiſhery, di- 
theſe hard ſubſtances, but by a certain power of „ 
inverting itſelf, like a pocket, diſcharges what - and ſtati- 
pas . | ever 9nary fiſn- 
ern, 
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B O O k ever loads it. This fiſh would have been leſs 


voracious, if it's ſtomach had not been capable 
of being inverted. . It's organization makes it 
indifferent with reſpect to the nature of the 
| ſuſtenance it feeds upon. The conformation of 
the organs is the principle of appetite, in all 
the living ſubſtances in the three natural . 
doms. 
Taz cod fiſh is found in the/northern ſeas of 
Europe. The fiſhery is carried on there by thirty 
Engliſh, ſixty French, and 150 Dutch veſſels, 
which, taken together, carry from 80 to 100 tons 
burden. Their - competitors are the Iriſh, and 
above all the Norwegians. The latter are em- 
ployed, before the fiſhing ſeaſon, in collecting 
upon the coaſt, the eggs of the cod, which is the | 
uſual bate for pilchards. They ſell, communibus | 
annis, from twenty to twenty-two thouſand tons 
of this fiſh, at nine livres“ per ton. If markets f 
could be found for it, it might be taken in { 
greater quantity: for an able naturaliſt, who has 
had the patience to count the eggs of one fingle a 
cod, has found 9,344,000 of them. This bounty Y 
of nature muſt be ſtill more conſiderable at New- F 
f 
C 


ned 


 foundland, where the cod fiſh | is ends in infinite- 
ly greater plenty. 

Tux fiſh of Newfoundland i is alſo more ene 
though not ſo white; but it is not an object of 
trade when freſh, and only ſerves for the food of 


thoſe who are employed i in the fiſhery. When it b 
is ſalted and dried, or only ſalted, it becomes a 15 
0 


uſeful article to a great part of Europe and Ame- 
rica. That which is only falted is called green 8² 
cod, and is caught upon the great bank. 


Tars. bank 1s one of thoſe mountains that are WI 
formed under water by the earth which the ſea is by 


* 78. 6d. 
conti- 
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continually waſhing away from the continent. B O O K 
Both it's extremities terminate ſo much in a point, XVII. 
that it is difficult to aſſign the preciſe extent of it, | 
but it is generally reckoned to be 160 leagues 
long and yo broad. Towards the middle of it, on 
the European ſide, is a kind of bay, which has 
been called the Ditch. Throughout all this ſpace, 
the depth of water is very different, in ſome places 
there are only five, in others above ſixty fathom. 
The ſun ſcarce ever ſhews itſelf there, and the ſky, 
is generally covered with a thick cold fog. The 
waves are always agitated, and the winds always 
high about this ſpot, which muſt be owen to 
this circumſtance, that the ſea being irregularly 
driven forward by currents, bearing ſometimes on 
one ſide, and ſometimes on the other, ſtrikes with 
impetuoſity againſt the borders, which are every 
where perpendicular, and is repelled from them 
with equal violence. This is moſt likely to be 
the true reaſon, becauſe on the bank itſelf, at a 
little diſtance from the borders, the ſituation is as 
tranquil as in a harbour, except when a violent 
wind, which comes from a greater diſtance, hap- 
pens. to blaw li. eerie. 
From the middle of July to the latter end of 
Auguſt, there is no cod found either. upon the 
Great Bank, or any of the ſmall ones near it, but 
all the reſt of the year the fiſnery is carried on. 
Previous to their beginning the fiſhery, they 
build a gallery on the outſide of the ſhip, which 
reaches from the main-maſt to the ſtern, and 
ſomgtimes the whole length of the veſſel. This 
gallery is furniſhed with barrels, with the tops 


beaten out. The fiſhermen place themſelves 
within theſe, and are ſheltered from the weather 
by a pitched covering faſtened to the barrels. As 
ſoon as they catch a cod they cut out it's ey” 
Os an 
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to a perſon appointed for the purpoſe, who, im- 
” mediately. ſtrikes off the head, plucks out the 
hver and entrails, and then lets it fall through a 


ſmall hatchway between the decks; when, another 


man takes it, and draws out the bone as far as 
the navel, and then lets it fink through another 


hatchway into the hold, where it is falted and 


ranged in piles. The perſon who ſalts it takes 


care to leave ſalt enough between each row of fiſh, 


but not more than is ſufficient. to prevent their 
touching each other, for either of theſe circum- 


ſtances neglected would ſpoil the cod. 


Bor it is a well atteſted phænomenons that 


the cod fiſhery is ſcarcely begun before the ſea 


becomes oily, grows calm, and the barks: are 
ſeen floating upon the ſurface of the waters as 
upon a poliſhed mirror. The ſame effect i is pro- 
duced by the oil which runs from a whale: when 
it is cut to pieces. A ſhip newly tarred appeaſes 
the ſea under it and round the veſſels which are 
near it. In 1756, Dr. Franklin going to Louil- 
bourg with a great fleet, obſerved that the way 
of two ſhips was remarkably ſmooth, while! that 
of the others was agitated ; upon aſking the cap- 


tain the reaſon of this, he was told that this 
difference was occaſioned by the waſhing of the 


kitchen utenſils. Dr. Franklin was not ſatisfied 
with this reaſon, but ſoon found ont the- truth of 


ijt by a ſeries of experiments, by which he diſco- 


vered that a few drops of oil, the whole of which 
united together would ſcarce have filled a ſpqon, 
quieted the waves at more than a. hundred toiſes 


diſtance, with a celerity of te Oy as maryel- 
| lous as it's diviſion. $i 


IT appears that vegetable oil is more efficacious 
than animal oil. The calm which is produced 
5 by 
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by this is reckoned to laſt two hours out at ſea, B O OK 


where this effe& requires the effuſion of a con- 
ſiderable quantity of oil. The ſacrifice of a few 
| barrels of this fluid bath faved ſome great veſſels 
from ſhipwreck, with which they were threatened 
by the moſt dreadful tempeſt. : 
NoTwiTHSTANDING an infinite nckadicr of au- 


thentic facts, it is as yet doubtful whether oil, or 


in general all fat ſubſtances, whether fluid or ſe- 
parated, have the property of lowering the height 
of the waves. They appear to have no effect but 
againſt the breakers, 


Ir is ſaid that the ſea dreaka when it riſes very. 
high in foaming, and in forming as it were co- 


lumns of water which fall down again with great 
violence. When the ſea is high, the waves aſ⸗ 
cend, but follow each other regularly, and the 
ſhips give way without danger to this motion, 

which feems to carry them up to the ſkies or 
down to the infernal regions. But when the 


waves are violently agitated by winds which blow * 


In contrary directions, or from ſome other cauſe, 
this is not the caſe. Two ſhips cloſe enough to 
ſpeak, are faddenly hid from each other's fight. 
A mountain of water riſes between them, which 
when it comes to break and fall upon them, is 
ſufficient to daſh them to pieces. This ſtate of 
the ſea is not a common one. One may fail a 
long time without being expoſed to it. But if 


the uſe of oil ſhould preſerve but one ſingle veſſel 


among the multitude of thoſe which cover the 
_ ocean in a great number of years, the importance 
= this eaſy fuccour would {till be very conſidera- 

Taz fiſhermen of Liſbon and thoſe of the 
Bermudas, reſtore calm and tranſparency to the 
lea with a little oil, which immediately puts a 

Vor. V. 14 - ſtop 


[| | BOOKſtop to the irregularity of the rays of light, and 
A. enables them to perceive the fiſh. The modern 
divers, who go in ſearch of pearls in the bottom 
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of the ſea, accuſtom themſelves, in imitation of 


the ancients,” to fill their mouths with oil, which 
they throw out drop by drop, in proportion as 
the darkneſs conceals their prey from them. 
Some of them gueſs at the preſence of the ſhark, 
or at the abundance of the herring, in thoſe 
places where the ſea offers them a calm not to be 


found in the neighbouring latitudes. Some per- 


ſons attribute this to the oil which makes it's eſ- 
cape from the body of the herring ; others ſay 


that it is preſſed out of the herring by the teeth 


of the ſhark while he is devouring that fiſn. The 


ſame method is uſed ſometimes to diſcover the 


points of rocks concealed by the agitation of 


the waves, ſometimes to reach land with leſs dan- 
ger. For this purpoſe ſome ſuſpend behind their 
boats a parcel of inteſtines filled with the fat of 


the Fulmar or Petrel, a bird which throws up in 
it's natural ſtate the oil of the fiſh upon which it 


feeds. Others, inſtead of this, uſe a jar turned 
upſide down, from which' the oil drops gradually 
through an opening made in the cork, The ter- 


rible element therefore, which hath ſeparated 
continents from each other; which deluges whole 


countries; which drives animals and men before 


it, and which will one day incroach upon their 


dwellings, may be appeaſed in it's wrath, if 2 
feather dipt in oil be paſſed over it's ſurface. 
Who knows what may be the conſequence of 


this diſcovery, if we may give that name to a 


piece of information, the knowledge of which 
cannot be diſputed with Ariſtotle or Pliny ? If a 
feather dipt in oil can ſmooth the waves, what 


will not be the effect of long wings conſtantly 
RD | | | moiſtened 
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ed to our ſhips ? © | 

Tuns idea will not fail of exciting the ridicule 
of our ſuperficial minded men; but it is not for 
ſuch that Lwrite. We treat popular opinions 
with too much contempt. We decide with too 
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much haſte on the poſlibility or impoſlibility of 


things. In our opinion of Pliny, the naturaliſt, 
we have paſſed from one extreme to the other. 
Our anceſtors have granted too much to Ariſtotle, 


While we perhaps have denied him more than it 


became men, the moſt informed among whom, 
hath; not ſufficient knowledge either to approve or 
contradict his book on animals. This diſdain 
might perhaps be excuſed in a Buffon, a Dau- 
bentan, or a Linnæus; but it always excites our 
indignation when we meet with it in him, who 
departing from his own ſphere, and neglecting 
fame which offers itſelf to him, in order to run after 
that which flies from him, ſnall venture to decide 


upon the merit of theſe men of genius, with pe- 


temptorineſs which would diſguſt us, if even it 
were ſupported by the moſt ſtriking! and leaſt 
conteſtible claims. 


' ACCORDING to natural right, the fiſhery upon 


the great bank ought to have been common to 
all mankind; notwithſtanding which the two 
powers that had formed colonies in North Ame- 
rica, have made very little difficulty of appropri- 
ating it to themſelves. Spain, who. alone could 
have any claim to it, and who, from the number 
of her monks, might have pleaded the neceſſity 
of aſſerting it, entirely gave up the matter ar 
the laſt peace, ſince which time the Engliſh and 
French are wy only nations that e theſe 
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B 00K In 1773, France ſent there ſive veſſels, which 


formed nine thouſand three hundred and ſeventy- 
Ie tons, and 'the crews of which conſiſted of 
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fixteen hundred and eighty-eight men. Two 


millions one hundred and forty-one "thouſand 
cod-fiſh were caught, which produced one hun- 


dred and twenty-two hogſheads of oil; the en- 


tire produce was ſold for 1, 42 1, 615 livres“. 


THE fiſheries of the rival nation were much 
more conſiderable. Few of thoſe who were em- 


ployed in it had come from Europe. Moſt of 
them came from New-England, Nova-Scotia, 
and from the iſland of Newfoundland itſelf. Their 


veſſels were ſmall, eaſily managed, riſing little 


above the ſurface of the water, and not able to 


be ſtrongly affected by the winds or the agitation 


of the waves. Theſe veſſels were manned with 


failors more inured to fatigue, more accuſtomed 


to dear cold, and more uſed to ſtrict diſcipline. 


They carried with them a bait infinitefy ſuperior 


to that which was found upon the ſpot. Their 
fiſhery was therefore infinitely ſuperior to that of 


the French; but as they had leſs opportunities 


of getting rid of the green cod than the latter, 
the great part of the fiſh which they caught 
was carried to the neighbouring coalts, Where it 
was converted into dried cod. 


 Tars branch of trade is carried on in two di 
ferent ways. That which is called the wandering 
fiſhery belongs to veſſels which ſail every year 
from Europe to Newfoundland, at the wind of 


March, or in April. As they approach the iſland, 
they frequently meet with a quantity of ice, dri. 


ven by the northern currents towards the fouth, 


b which is broken to pieces by repeated . and 
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melts ſooner or later at the return of the heats. B OOK 
| Theſe portions of ice are frequently a leag 


circumference; they are as high as the lo 
thom under water. When joined to ſmaller 
pieces, they ſometimes occupy a ſpace of a hun- 
dred leagues in length, and twenty-five or thirty 


in breadth. Intereſt, which obliges the mariners 


to come to their landings as ſoon as poſſible, that 
they may have their choice of the harbours moſt 
favourable to the fiſhery, makes them brave the 
rigour of the ſeaſons and of the elements, which 
are all in conſpiracy .againſt human induſtry. 


The moſt formidable rampart erected by military 
art, the dreadful cannonade of a befieged town, 
the terrors of the moſt ſkilful and obſtinate ſea- 


fight, require leſs intrepidity and experience to 


encounter them, than theſe enormous floating bul- 


warks, which the ſea oppoſes to theſe ſmall fleets.of 


fiſhermen. But the moſt inſatiable of all paſſions, 


the thirſt of gold, ſurmounts every obſtacle, and 


carries the mariner acroſs theſe mountains of ice 
to the ſpot where the ſhips are to take in their 
lading. | | 


Tuz-firſt thing to be done after landing is to 


cut wood and erect or repair ſcaffolds. All 


hands are employed in this work. When it is 
finiſhed, the company divide; one half of the 


crew ſtays aſhore to cure the fiſh, and the other 
goes on board in ſmall boats. The boats deſign- 


ed for the fiſhery of the caplain carry four men, 
and thoſe for the cod three. Theſe laſt boats, of 
which there .is the greateſt number, ſail before 


it is light, generally at the diſtance of three, 
four, or five leagues from the coaſt, and return 
in the evening to the ſcaffolds near the ſea-fide, 


where they depoſit the. produce of the day. | 
| N | | WHEN 


- XVII. 
ue in | 
ftieſt * 


mountains, and extend above ſixty or eighty fa- 
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BOOK Wurm one man has taken off the cod's head 
XVII. and gutted it, he gives it to another, who flices it 
and puts it in ſalt, where it remains eight or ten 
days. After it has been well waſhed, it is laid on 
gravel, where it is left till it is quite dry. It is 
then piled up in heaps, and left for ſome days to 
drain. It is then again laid on the ſtrand,” where 
it continues drying, and takes the colour we ſee it 
JJ“ ᷑ʃʃ2Vd. 
- Trex are no fatigues whatever to be compar- 
ed with the labours of this fiſhery, which hardly 
leaves thoſe who work at it four hours reſt in the 
night. Happily, the ſalubrity of the climate 
preſerves the health of the people under ſuch 
ſevere'trials; and theſe labours would be thought 
nothing of, if they were better rewarded by the 
on bee Gate CT re SBA Mc SAD 
Bor there are ſome harbours where the ſtrand 
is at ſo great a diſtance from the ſea, that a great 
deal of time is loſt in getting to it; and others, in 
which the bottom is of ſolid rock, and without 
Varec, ſo that the fiſh do not frequent them, 
There are others again, where the fiſh grow yel- 
low from a mixture of freſh water with the ſalt; 
and ſome, in which it is ſcorched by the reverbe- 
ration of the ſun's rays reflected from the moun- 
W Lg” F SHE; My e . 
Ev in the moſt favourable harbours, the 
cople are not always ſure of a ſucceſsful fiſhery. 
The fiſh cannot abound equally in all parts: it is 
ſometimes found to the north, ſometimes to the 
ſouth, and at ether times in the middle of the 
_ coaſt, according as it is driven by the winds, or at- 
tracted by the caplain, The fiſhermen, who hap- 
pen to fix at a diſtance from the places which the 
fiſh frequent, are very unfortunate, for their ex- 
pences are all thrown away, becauſe it is 7 
N ible 
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able for them to follow the fiſh with all their ne-BOOK 


ceſſary apparatus. 
Taz fiſhery ends about the beginning of Sep- 


tember, becauſe at that time the ſun has not 


10 


XVII. 


- 


power enough to dry the fiſh; but when it has 


been ſucceſsful, the managers give over before 
that time, and make the beſt of their way either to 
the Caribbee Iſlands, or to the Roman Catholic 
ſtates of Europe, that they may not be deprived of 
the advantages of the firſt markets, which might 


be loſt by an over-ſtock. 
IN 1773, one hundred and four veſſels, which 


compoſed fifteen thouſand fix hundred and twenty- 


one tons, and which were manned by ſeven thou- 


ſand two hundred and ſixty-three ſailors, were 


ſent from the ports of France for this fiſhery. 
Their labours were rewarded by a hundred and 


al fl. thouſand one hundred and ſixty quintals 
and two thouſand eight hundred and 


7 five hogſheads of oil. Theſe two articles 
. unite produced 3,8 16, 580 livres “. 


Bor how hath. it happened that an empire, the 


| population, of which is immenſe, and it's coaſts 
very extenſive, that a government which has ſuch 
conſiderable demands, both for it's provinces in 
Europe and for it's colonies in the New World; 
how hath it happened that the moſt important 
of it's fiſheries hath been reduced to ſuch a trifle ? 
This event hath becn brought on by internal and 


external cauſes, 
Tn cod-fiſh was for a long time overloaded 


with duties on it's entrance into the kingdom, 


and other taxes were put upon it's conſumption. 
It was hoped in 1764, that theſe grievances were 
| Soing to ceaſe. Unfortunately the council was 


% „%. divided, 
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B OO R divided, ſome of it's members objected to the 


XVII. 
— 


taking off of the duties from the falt-fiſh; becauſe 


other members had declared themſelves againſt 


the exportation of the brandies made from eyder 
and perry. Reaſon at length prevailed over _ 
objections. The treaſury conſented in 1773 t 

ſacrifice half of the duties which had till Gs 


been required of this branch of induſtry, and 


two years after they entirely gave up _ inconſi- 


derable reſource. 
SALT is a very principal article in the cod- 


fiſhery. This production of the ſea and of the 


ſun had ariſen to an exceſſive price in France. 


In 1768 and 1770, fiſhermen were allowed for a 


year only, and in 1774, for an unlimited time 
to purchaſe their fait from foreigners. This in- 


dulgence hath ſince been refuſed te them, but it 
will be reſtored. The miniſtry will comprehend 


that it's navigators will never employ, without 


extreme neceſſity, the ſalt of Spain and Portugal 


eferably to that of Poitou and NAY which 
is ſo much ſuperior. : 

Wren the cod arrives from the north of Ame 
rica, there remains between it's ſeveral layers a 
conſiderable quantity of undiflolved falt. The 
farmers of the crown, made for a long time an 
abuſe of the aſcendant which they had afſumed 


in the public reſolutions, in order to Have this 


falt prohibited as uſeleſs and even dangerous. A 
century hath been waſted in ſolicitations and in 
giving proofs of it's utility, before the government 
would allow it to be employed, as it is with mu 
advantage in the fiſheries of the dried cod. 

Mos r of the obſtacles therefore, which a pow- 
er, not ſufficiently acquainted with it's oun in- 
tereſts, oppoſed to it's own proſperity, are at 


length removed, Let us ſee what idea muſt be 


formed 
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formed of thoſe which an odious ſpirit of n OOK 
hath given riſe to. XVII. 
NxzwrounDLAanD had formerly two maſters, 
By che peace of Utrecht, the property of this 1 
iſland was confirmed to Great Britain, and the ſub- ä it 
jets of the court of Verſailles preſerved only the 1 
right of fiſhing. from the Cape of Bonaviſta, . if 
turning towards the North as far as Point Rich. j 
But this laſt line of demarkation was not found in 
any of the charts which had preceded the treaty. 
The Engliſh geographer Herman Moll was the 
firſt who noticed it in 1715, and he placed it at 
Cape: Raye. +> 
Ir was generally believed that it muſt- be: Þ, 
when, in 1764, the Britiſh miniſtry pretended, 
upon the faith of a letter from Prior, who had 
ſettled the buſineſs of the limits, and of a petition 
preſented to parliament, in 1716, by the Engliſh 
fuhermen,: that it was at fifty degrees thirty 
minutes of latitude that Point Rich ought to be 
fed. The council of Louis XIV. immediately 
agreed with an authority which they might have 
conteſted: but having themſelves diſcovered in 
their archives, a manuſeript chart, which had 
ſerved- in the negociation, and which placed 
Point Nich in forty-nine degrees of latitude, 
upon the border, and to the north of the bay of 
the Three Iſlands, they demanded for theſe 
claims, the ſame deference. as they had ſhewn 
for thoſe which had been preſented to them. 
This was reaſonable and juſt; and yet the French, 
who ventured to frequent the conteſted ſpace, 
experienced the diſgrace and the loſs of having 
their boats confiſcated. Such was the ſtate of 
things, when hoſtilities were again renewed be- 
zuten the t two nations. * is to _ hoped, that 
FFF At 
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B OO k at the enſuing peace, the court of Verſailles 
XVII. will obtain a redreſs of this firſt grievance. _ 
. Ine will alſo undoubtedly attend to another 
of much greater importance. By the treaties of 
Utrecht and of Paris, their ſubjects were to enjoy 
the ſpace which extends between the Capes of 
Bonaviſta and St. John. Three thouſand Eng- 
liſhmen have formed fixed ſettlements there at 
ſeveral periods, and have thus neceſſarihj kept off 
the navigators who arrived annually from Eu- 
rope. France hath remonſtrated againſt theſe 
uſurpations, and hath obtained, that the Britiſh 
miniſtry ſhould order their fiſhermen to carry 
4 their activity elſewhere. This order hath not 
1 been carried into execution; nor could it be. 
Therefore, the court of Verſailles have demanded 
as an equivalent, the liberty of fiſhing from Point 
Rich to the iſlands of St. Peter and Miquelon. 
_ his conciliatory plan appeared likely to ſucceed; 
li but the diſturbances; that have happened, have 
it | _ thrown every thing into confuſion: ſo ithat: this 
x is alſo an arrangement to be expotted at the ap- 
{i 5 e. peaes.* 5 op in am ve 
15 - FHaT peace will likewiſe infure to the French | 
1 navigators, the excluſive fiſhery of that part of 
Newfoundland which they are allowed to fre- 
quent. This right had not been conteſted before 
the year 1763; the Engliſh had till then con- 
tented themſelves with going there in the winter 
in order to fiſh for ſeal; they had always finiſhed 
their buſineſs, and quitted the diſtriẽt before the 
| ſpring. At the above period they began to fre- 
2 quent the ſame: harbours which were formerly 
] - occupied: by their competitors alone. The court 
of Verſailles muſt have been reduced to the hu- 
miliation of giving up the coaſts of Labrador, 
| Galſpe, St. * and Cape Breton, which 
abounded 
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abounded in fiſh, before a nation, too proud of B O O K 


it's triumphs, could have ventured to form this 
new pretenſion. It's admirals carried even the 
inſolence of victory ſo far, as to forbid the French 
fiſhermen to fiſh: for cod on 'a Sunday, upon a 
pretence that the Engliſh fiſhermen abſtained 
from catching any on that day. We are authorized 
to believe, that the council of St. James's did not 
approve of theſe enterpriſes, ſo palpably contrary to 
the ſpirit of the treaties. They were ſenſible that 


the right which France had reſerved to herſelf in 


ceding the property of Newfoundland became 


eluſive, if her fiſhermen could find the places 


abounding 'in fiſh occupied by rivals, who being 
ſettled upon the neighbouring coaſt, were always 
ſure to arrive there firſt. Nevertheleſs they de- 
termined to ſupport, that the enjoyment, in the 
ſtricteſt ' ſenſe, ought to be common to the two 
people. They ought to have had more power 


and more courage than they were poſſeſſed of, 
to bid defiance to the clamours of oppoſition, 
and to the complaints which ſuch a ſyſtem of 


equity muſt neceflarily excite. But they depend- 
ed upon the weakneſs of Louis XV. and were not 


deceived. The circumſtances of the times; and 


the character of his ſucceſſor, are totally different; 
this grievance will be redreſſed, as well as many 
others. It is not even impoſſible, but that the 


ſtationary fiſheries of this crown may receive ſome 


_ augmentation. | 8 Th 
Bu ſtationary fiſhery we are to underſtand, that 
which is carried on by the Europeans who have 
ſettlements on thoſe coaſts of America where the 
cod is moſt plentiful. It is infinitely more pro- 
fitable than the wandering fiſhery, becauſe it is 
attended with much leſs expence, and may be 
continued much longer. Theſe advantages the 
as: | French 
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BOO x French enjoyed, before the errors committed by 


XVII. their government made them Joſe the vaſt terri. 


tories they had in thoſe regions. All the fixed 
eſtabliſhments left them by the peace of 1763, 

are reduced to the iſland of St. Peter, and to 
two iſlands of Miquelon, which they are not even 
allowed to fast... jan, ne 
Ix is ſimple and natural, that a conqueror 

ſhould: appropriate his conqueſts to himſelf as 
much as he can, and that he ſhould weaken his 


enemy, while he aggrandizes himſelf: but he 


ſhould never leave ſubſiſting permanent ſubjects 


of humiliation, which are of no avail to him, and 


which inſtil hatred into the hearts of thoſe over 
whom he hath triumphed. The regret we feel 
on any loſs, diminiſhes and goes off with time. 
The fenſe of ſhame becomes daily more poignant, 
and never ceaſes. If an opportunity ſhould offer 
of manifeſting itſelf, it then breaks out, with a 
degree of fury ſo much the greater, as it hath 
been the longer concealed. Powers of the earth, 


therefore, be modeſt with reſpect to the terms 


which you impoſe upon the conquered people, in 
the monuments by which you mean to perpetuate. 
the memory of your ſucceſs. : It is impoſſible to 
ſubſcribe with fincerity. to an humiliating com- 
pat. There are already too many falſe pretences 
and unjuſt motives for the infringement of trea- 
ties, without adding to them one ſo legitimate 
and ſo urgent, as that of ſhaking off ignominy. 


Exact only, in proſperity, ſuch ſacrifices as you 


would ſubmit to without ſhame, in adverſity. A 
public monument of inſult, and upon which an 
enemy who is croſſing your capital cannot turn 


' his eyes, without experiencing a deep emotion of 


indignation, is a perpetual ſtimulus to revenge. 
If it were ever poſſible, that one of the inſulted 


a.” | -* _ * - nafions, 
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nations, in that public ſquare: called La Place der B C 0 * 


Victoirer, where they are all baſely loaded with 
chains, by the moſt abject and moſt impudent of 
all flatteries, ſnould enter victorious into Paris, 
there is no doubt but that the ſtatue of the proud 
monarch who approved of this indiſereet ho- 
mage, would in an inſtant be pulled to pieces; 


* cM 


perhaps, even a ſpirit of reſentment, for a long 


time ſtifled, would reduce to aſhes the proud city 
that exhibits ſuch a monument. Lou may ap- 
pear erowned with victory, but you ſhould not 
ſuffer that your foot ſhould be put upon the head 
of your enemy. If you have been ſucceſsful, 


conſider that you may experience a reverſe of 


fortune; and that there is more diſgrace in be- 
ing one's ſelf obliged to deſtroy a monument, 
than glory in having erected it. The Engliſh 
would, perhaps, have withdrawn their inſpector 
from one of the ports of France, had they known 
with what impatience he was ſuffered there; and 
ho often the French have ſaid to themſelves: 
Are we to ſubmit to this humiliation 3 
longer 7580 Nen $4112: FL M7 CIs A ia! 

"6ST? Peres bath twenty-five leaguogin Lircum- 
ference; it bath a harbour where thirty. ſmall veſ- 
ſels find a ſafe aſylum; a road which is capable 
of containing about forty ſhips of all ſiaes; and 
coaſts well adapted for the drying of a quantity 
uf code In 1773, it contained fix hundred and 


four fat inhabitants, and nearly an equal num- 


der of: ſatlors'paſſed- their tine ee in * — 
vals of the fiſneries. 7 


+ Paw two Miquelons; leſs importoub- in a 
reſpect, had not more than ſix hundred and forty- 
nine inhabitants; and only one hundred and 


twenty: ſeven foreign Ne re remained apr 


during the winter. * 
rener N - Tae 
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% Trax labours of theſe iſlanders, Joined to thoſe 
A of four hundred and fifty men, arrived from 
Europe upon thirty-five. veſſels, produced only 
thirty-ſix thouſand fix hundred and ſeventy quin- 
tals of cod fiſh, and two hundred and fifty-three 
hogſheads of oil, nah t were ld for $05,490 
livres Rs 063 int 
ITIIS profit, added to 0 a b 5 — . * 
were got by the green cod caught on the Great 
Bank, and to 3,816,580 livres produced by the 
cod dried at Newfoundland itſelf, made the 
French fiſhery amount, in 177 3, to tha ſum of 
6,033,685 livres. TORT IT 
Or theſe three 0 there were only that 
| of St. Peter, and of Miquelon, which received 
ang inereaſe in the following years. 
Tusk iſlands are only three leagues. diſtant 
from the ſouthern part of Newfoundland. By 
the treaties, the poſſeſſion of the coaſt is included 
in this extent. This ſpace ſhould therefore have 
been in common, or divided between the Engliſh 
and French fiſhermen, who had an equal right to 
it; but force, which ſeldom attends to the ſug- 
geſtions of equity, took every. thing to itſelf. 
Reaſon, or policy, at length gave riſe to more 
maderate ſentiments; and, in 1776, an equal 
diſtribution of the canal was agreed to. This 
alteration enabled St. Peter and the Miquelons 
to catch, the enſuing year, ſeventy thouſand one 
hundreds and four quintals of dried cod; and 
ſeventy: ix thouſand ſeuen Hundred and aner. 
four of green cod. 1 015 
Bur this increaſe did not enable France: to 
ae the: pegs kata, a8 it did n 
2 33.8641. 18. 84. OS 459,233). 1 198. "= 4 | 
N rs 38. 1575 I 231, 403l. 1086. „ 
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or-the Lena prtam. of; the: kingdom. - Nothing, — 


415 
ethos 3It's-fiſhery- was ſcarce . B 0 2 K 


the Wants of. "which; were ſo extenſive... 7905 
Ius, important branch of; commerce * 
paſſed entirely into the hands of it's rivals, ſinee 

victory bad given to them the North of America. 
They ſupplied. the South of Europe, the Weſt 
Indies, and even the French iſlands with cod, 
notwithſtanding the tax of 4 livres d per quintal, 
with which it had been loaded in order to prevent 
it's entry; and notwithſtanding a gratuity uf 
thirty-five ſols f per hundred weight, granted 
ta the national fiſhery. Great Britain beheld, 

with, great ſatisfactionz that beſides the conſump· 
tions in it's ſeveral, ſeitlementz, this branch of 
induſtry yielded annually to it's, ſubjects of the 
Old and of the New, world, a conſiderable qua : 
tity of ſpecie, and a great plenty of commodities: 
This: object of exportation would have become 
ſill more conſiderable, if at the time of the con- 


queſt the court of London bad not had the inhu- 


manity to expel from the iſlands of Cape Breton 


and St. John, the Frenchmen who were ſettled 


there who haye never yet been replaced, and 
poſſibly never will be. The ſame bad policy had 


formerly been followed i in Nova Scotia, for it is the 


property of the Jealouſy, of ambitions, 10 deſtroy 
in order. to poſſeſs. ata thigh 


biNoya.Scoria, by hich, at; pr gs. is — Sketch of 


ſtood, all the coaſts of three hundred [een 


ova Scae- 
The 


length, included between the limits of New French 


England and the South coaſt of. the river St. — 
Lawrence, ſeemed at farit to have comprehended 8 


this ſet- 


as e es panne Haba about duct in 
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tlement. 
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' BOOK the middle of this vaſt ſpace: - -/ 
XVIE which the French called Acadia, is — 
well ſituated to ſerve as an aſylum to the ſhips 
coming from the Caribbee Iſlands. It diſplays 
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to them at a diſtance, a great number of excel. 


lent ports, where ſhips may enter and go out 


with all winds. There is a great quantity of cod 
upon this coaſt, and ſtill more upon ſmall banks 
at the diſtance of a few leagues. The neigh- 
bouring eontinent attracts attention by a few 
furs. It's arid coaſts afford gravel for drying 
the fiſh upon, and the goodneſs of the inland 
grounds invites to every ſpecies of culture. It's 
woods are fit for many purpoſes. Though this 


climate bein the temperate zone; the winters are | 


long and ſevere; and followed by ſudden and ex- 


ceſſive heate, to which generally ſucceed very 
thick fogs, that laſt a long time. +Theſe-circum- 
ſtances make this rather a. dilagrecable country, 
* it cannot de 3 hol — 


one. e eee d$1:6 F Ye 160 

Ir was in 1604 dar 00 French ſettled 5 in + ny 
dia, four years before they had built the ſmalleſt 
hut in Canada“ Inſtead of fixing towards the 
eaſt of the peninſula, where they would have my 
larger ſeas, an eaſy navigation, and plenty 

' 60d, they choſe a- ſmall bay, afterwards- — 
French Bay, which had none of theſe advantages. 
It has been ſaid, that they were invited by the 


beauty of Fert Royal, where a thouſand ſhips | 


may ride in ſafety from every wind, where there 
is an excellent bottom, and at all times four or 
five fathom of water, and eighteen at the entrance. 
It is more probable that the founders of this co- 
lony were led to chuſe this fituation, from it's 


vicinity to the countries abounding in furs, of 
N the 2 trade had been granted to 


| them. 
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them. This conjecture is confirmed by the fol- B 00 k 


lowing circumſtance: that both the firſt mono- 


polizers, and thoſe who ſucceeded them, took tj 


utmoſt pains to divert the attention of their 
countrymen, whom an unſettled diſpoſition, or 
geceſlity, brought into theſe regions, from the 
clearing of the woods, the breeding of cattle, 
fiſhing, and every kind of culture; chuſing rather 
to engage the induſtry of theſe adventurers in 
hunting or in trading with the ſavages. 
Tus miſchiefs ariſing from a falſe ſyſtem of 

adminiſtration, at length diſcovered the fatal 
effects of excluſive charters. It would be incon- 
ſiſtent: with truth and the dignity of hiſtory to ſay, 
that this happened in France, from any attention 
to the common rights of the nation, at a time when 


thoſe rights were moſt openly violated. Theſe 


ſacred rights, which only can inſure the ſafety of 
the people, while they give a ſanction to the 
power of kings, were never known in France. 
But in the moſt abſolute governments, a ſpirit of 


ambition ſometimes effects, what in equitable and 


moderate ones is done from principles of juſtice. 
The miniſters of Louis XIV. who wiſhed, by 
making their maſter reſpectable, to reflect ſome 
honour on themſelves, perceived that they ſnould 


not ſucceed without the ſupport of riches; and 


that a people to whom nature has not given any 
mines, cannot acquire wealth but by agriculture 
and commerce. Both theſe reſourdes had been 
hitherto precluded in the colonies by the univer- 
ſal reſtraints that are always · impoſed, when the 


government interferes improperly in every minute 


concern. Theſe impediments were at laſt re» 
moved; but Acadia either knew not how, or was. 
not able to make uſe of this liberty. x. 
„Nos. We - We- $7 > 2457] 200 
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BO ax TIIS colony was yet in it's infancy, when che 
A ſettlement, wich has ſince become fo famous 
under the name of New. England, was firſt eſta- 
| Bliſhed in it's geigbbeuchaed. The rapid ſucceſs 
of the plantations in this new colony did not 
much attract the notice of the French. This kind 
of proſperity did not excite any jealouſy between 
che two nations. But when they began 46 ſuſpect 
that there was likely to be a competition for the 
beaver trade and furs, they endeavoured to ſe- 
cure to themſelves the fole property of u and were 
unfortanate enough to ſucceddG. 
Ar their firſt arrival in Acadia, the -had found 
the penitifula, as well-as the foreſts of the-neigh- 
- bouring-cofitinent, peopled witli: ſmall favage na- 
tiens, who went under the general name of Abe- 
nakies. Though :equally fond of war as other 
ſavage tations, they were more ſociable in their 
manners: The miſſionaries eaſily infinuating them- 
felves ameng them, had ſo far inculcated their 
fenets, as to make enthuſtaſts of them. At the 
fame time that they taught them their religion, 
they inſpited: them with that hatred which they 
themſelves” entertained — for the Engliſh name. | 
This fundamental àrtiele of their new worſnip, 7 
being that which made the ſtrongeſt impreſſion 1 


on their ſenſes, and the only one that favoured b 
their paſſion for War, they adopted it with all the \ 

rage that was natural to them. They not only 
refuſed to make an) kind of exchange with the t 
Engliſh, but alſo frequently diſturbed and ra- {2 
©. © _ vaged the frontiers of that nation. Their attacks 0 
became more frequent, more obſtinate, and more LL 
regular, after they had choſen St. Caſteins, for- P 
merly-captain of the regiment of Carignan, for tl 
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| kad married one of their women, and conformed 89 K 


in every reſpect to their mode of life. 


Wer the Engliſh faw that all efforts, either to 


reconcile the favages, or tg deſtroy them in their 
foreſts, were ineffectual, they fell upon Acadia, 
which they looked upon, with reaſon, as the only 
cauſe of all theſe calamities. Whenever the leaſt 
hoſtility took place between the two: mother 
countries, the peninſula was attacked. Unable 
to procure any aſſiſtance from Canada, on ae- 
count of it's diſtance, and having but a feeble 
defence in Port-Royal, which was only fur- 
rounded by à few palliſades, it was conſtantly 
taken. It undoubtedly afforded ſome ſatisfaction 
to the New-Englanders to ravage this colony, 
and to retard it's progreſs; but ſtill this was not 
ſufficient to remove the ſuſpieions excited by a 
nation, always more formidable by What ſhe is 
able to do, than by what ſhe really does. Ob- 
liged as they were, however unwillingly, to re- 
ſtore their conqueſt at each treaty of peace, they 
waited with impatience till Great Britain ſhould 
acquire ſuch a ſuperiority as would enable her to 
diſpenſe with this reſtitution- The events of the 
war on account of the Spaniſh ſucceſſion brought 
on the deciſive moment; and the court of Ver- 
ſailles was for ever deprived. of a poſſeſſion of 
which it had never known the importance. 


- Taz ardour which the Engliſh had ſhewn for Franee is 5 
the poſſeſſion / of this | territory did not . manifeſt He 
itſelf afterwards in the care they took to maintain va Scotia 


or to improve it. Having built a very flight for-. Enge 


_ tification at Port-Royal, which they called Anna- 
polis, in honour of Queen Anne, they contented 
themſelves with putting a very ſmall garriſon in 
it. The indifference ſhewn by the government 

was adopted by the nation, a circumſtance not 
PE "ET uſual 
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uſual in a free country. Not more than five 
or fix Engliſh families went over to Acadia, 
which ſtill remained. inhabited by the firſt co. 
loniſts, who were only perſuaded to ſtay upon a 
promiſe made them of never being compelled to 
bear arms againſt their ancient country. Such 
was the attachment which the French then had 
for the honour. of their country. Cheriſhed by 


the government, reſpected by foreign nations, 


and attached to their king by a ſeries of proſpe - 


' fities which had rendered their name illuſtrious, 


and aggrandiſed their power, they poſſeſſed that 


patriotic -fpirit which is the effect of ſucceſs. 


They eſteemed it an honour to bear the name of 


Frenchmen, and could not think of foregoing the 


title. The Acadians, therefore, who, i in ſubmit- 
ting to a new yoke, had ſworn never to bear arms 


againſt their former Randards, were called the 


French neutrals. . 


- WaarT a powerful inducement i is this example 


of attachment, as well as a multitude of others 
which have preceded and followed it, to the ſo- 


vereign of France, to exert himſelf inceſſantly for 


the happineſs of ſuch a nation; of a nation ſo 
mild, ſo proud, and ſo generous? Treaſon hath 


den ſometimes the crime of an individual, or of 


a particular ſociety, but it was never that of the 


ſubjects in general. The French are the people 


who know how to ſuffer with infinite patience 
the longeſt and moſt cruel vexations, and who 


demonſtrate the moſt ſincere, the moſt ſtriking 
tranſports of gratitude, at the leaſt token of the 


clemency of their ſovereign. They love and che- 
riſh him; and it depends upon him only to be 
adored by them. The ſovereign whom they ſhould 


deſpiſe would be the moſt contemptible of men; 


he whom * ſhould buts would be the on of 
ovc⸗ 


. ed 
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ſovercigns. Notwithſtanding all the efforts that B OO K 


have been made, during a ſeries of ages, to ſtifle 
in our hearts the ſentiment of patriotiſm, it exiſts 


av 


XVII. 
— — 


not, perhaps, among any people in a more lively 
and energetic manner. Witneſs our mirth at 
' thoſe glorious events, which, however, will not 
relieve our miſery. What ſhould we not be, if 


arms??? „ 5 

TuxRRE were twelve or thirteen hundred Aca- 
dians ſettled in the capital; the reſt were diſ- 
perſed in the neighbouring country. No magiſ- 
trate was ever appointed to rule over them; and 
they were never acquainted with the laws of Eng- 
land. No rents or taxes of any kind were ever 
exacted from them. Their new ſovereign ſeemed 
to have forgotten them; and they were equally 
„% . 


public felicity were to ſucceed to the glory of our 


HunTinG, which had formerly been the de- ls 


light of the colony, and might ſtill have ſupplied 
it with ſubſiſtence, had no further attraction for a 


of the 
French 
who re- 


ſimple and quiet people, and; gave way to agri- 2 
culture. It had been begun in the marſnes and che Kasia 
the low. lands, by repelling the ſea, and rivers, govern- 


| which covered theſe plains, with dikes. Theſe _ 


grounds yielded fifty times as much as before, tia. 


and afterwards fifteen or twenty times as much at 
leaſt. Wheat and oats ſucceeded beſt in them, 
but they likewiſe produced rye, barley, and 


maize. There were alſo potatoes in great plenty, 


the uſe of which was become common. 


Ar the ſame time the immenſe meadows were 
covered with numerous flocks. Sixty thouſand 


bead of horned cattle were computed there; and 
moſt of the families had ſeveral horſes, though the 
tillage was carried on by oxen. ks 
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| book Tue habiratibns, built entirely with wood, 
D neatly as a ſubſtahtial farmer's houſe in Europe. 
The people bred. à great deal of . poultry of all 
kinds, which made a variety in their food, which 
was in general wholeſome and plentiful. Their 
common drink was beer and cyder, to which 


oY 1 


tbey ſometimes added rum. 


Ini uſual clothing was in general the pro- 
Aduce of their own flax and hemp, or the fleeces of 
their own ſheep. With theſe they made common 
liens and coarſe cloths. If any of them had any 
inrlimation for articles of greater luxury, they 
procured them from Annapolis or Louiſbourg, 
and gave in exchange, corn, cattle, or furs. 
Tux neutral French had no other articles to 
diſpoſe of among their neighbours, and made 
: ſtill fewer exchanges among themſelves, becauſe 
each ſeparate family was able, and had been uſed 
do provide for it's wants. They, therefore, knew 
nothing of paper currency, which was ſo com- 
mon throughout the reſt of North America. Even 
the ſmall quantity of ſpecie, which had ſtolen 
into the colony, did not promote that circulation, 
which is the greateſt advantage that can be de- 
rived from it. VVV 
| _ — Taeir manners were of courſe extremely ſim- 
= ple. There never was a cauſe, either civil or cri- 
minal, of importance enough to be carried before 
the court of judicature eſtabliſned at Annapolis. 


- * 
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| ] Whatever little differences aroſe from time to 
3 . time among them, were amicably adjuſted by 
f their elders. All their public acts were drawn by 


their paſtors, who had likewiſe the keeping of 
their wills, for which, and their religious ſervices, 
the inhabitants voluntarily gave them a twenty- 
ſeventh part of their harveſts, 1 
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e RB 
- Farss were plentiful enough to ſupply moreBooKk 


than 4 ſufficiency to fulfil every act of liberality, XVII. 


Real miſery was entirely unknown, and benevo- © 
lence prevented the demands of poverty. Every | 


misfortune was relieved, as it were, before-it could 


de felt; and good was univerſally diſpenſed, with- 


out oſtentation on the part of the giver, and with- 
out bumiliating the perſon who received. Theſe 
people were, in a word, à ſociety of brethren, 


every individual of which was equally:ready to . 


give and to receive what he thought the common 
nnn 5, EH 65 Gio 

So perfect a harmon 
theſe connections of gallantry which are ſo often 
fatal to the peace of y 


- 
2 


merce between the two ſexes. This evil was pre- 
vented by early marriages; for no one paſſed his 
youth in a ſtate of celibacy. As ſoon as a young 
man came to the proper age, the community 
built him a houſe, broke up the lands about it, 
ſowed them, and ſupplied him with all the ne- 
ceſſaries of life for a twelvemonth. Here he re- 


ceived the partner whom he had choſen, and who -. 


ought him her portion in flocks. This new 
amily grew and proſpered like the others. They 
altogether amounted to eighteen thouſand ſouls. 
Wo will not be affected with the innocent 
manner, and the tranquillity of this. fortunate 
colony? Who will not wiſh for the duration of 
it's happineſs ?_Who will not conſtruct, in ima- 
gination, an impenetrable wall, that may ſepa- 
_ rate theſe coloniſts from their unjuſt and turbu- 


lent neighbours? The calamities of the people 
have no period; but, on the contrary, the end 

of their felicity is always at hand. A long ſcries 
of favourable events is neceſſary to raiſe them 


from 


naturally prevented all 


| de of families. There never was 
an inſtance in this ſocicty of an unlawful com- 
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r 9 K from miſery, while one inſtant is ſufficient to 


— 


plunge them into it. May the Acadians be ex- 
cepted from this general curſe. But ab it is 
to be feared that they will not. 

GREAT BRITAIN perceived, in 1749, of what 
conſequence the poſſeſſion of Acadia might be to 
her commerce. The peace, which neceflarily left 

reat number of men without employment, fur- 
oy an opportunity, by the diſbanding of the 
troops, for peopling and cultivating a vaſt and 
fertile territory. The Britiſh miniſtry offered par- 
ticular advantages to all perſons who choſe to go 
over and ſettle in Acadia. Every ſoldier, failor, 
and workman, was to have fifty acres of land for 
himſelf, and ten for every perſon he carried over 
in his family. All non-commiſſioned officers were 
allowed eighty for themſelves, and 15 for their 
wives and children; enſigns 200; lieutenants 
300; captains 400; and all officers of a higher 
rank 600; together with thirty for each of their 
dependents. The land was to be tax free for the 
firſt ten years, and never to pay above one livre, 
two ſols, fix deniers *, for fifty acres. Beſide 
this, the government engaged to adyance or re- 
ümburſe the expences of paſſage, to build houſes, . 
to furniſh all the neceſſary inſtruments for fiſhery 
or agriculture, and to defray the expences of ſub- 
ſiſtence for the firſt year. Theſe encouragements 
determined three thouſand ſeven hundred and 
fifty perſons, in the month of May 1749, to go to 
America, rather than run the as; of Rarving 1 in 
Europe. 
I'r was intended. that theſe. new ed een 
ſhould form a ſettlement to the ſouth - eaſt of Aca- 
: dia, i in a R which the 251 3 mm 


| . * About ene Gilling V; OY tl 
: Chebuſto, 


Chebucto, and the Engliſh Halifax. This ſitua- B O O k 
tion was preferred to ſeveral others where the ſoil XVII. 
was better, for the ſake of eſtabliſhing in it's 
neighbourhood an excellent cod fiſhery, and for- 
tifying one of the fineſt harbours in America. 
But as it was the part of the country moſt fa- 
vourable for the chace, the Engliſh were ob- 
liged to diſpute it with the Micmac Indians, 
by whom it was moſt frequented. Theſe ſa- 
vages defended with obſtinacy a territory they 
held from nature; and it was not without very 
great loſſes that the Engliſn drove them from 
their poſſeſſions. , oa ions = 
Tunis war was not entirely fimſhed, when ſome 
diſturbances began to break out among the neu- 
tral French. Theſe people, whoſe manners were 
ſo ſimple, and who enjoyed ſuch liberty, had al- 
ready perceived that their independence muſt ne- 
ceſſaxily ſuffer ſome incroachments from any power 
that ſhould turn it's views to the eountries they in- 
habited. To this apprehenſion was added, that of 
ſeeing their religfon in danger. Their prieſts, 
either heated by their own enthuſiaſm, or ſecretly 
' inſtigated by the governors of Canada, made them 
believe all they choſe to ſay againſt the Engliſh, 
whom they called hereties. This word, which 
bas ſo powerful an influence on deluded minds, 
determined this happy American colony to quit 
their habitations and remove to New France, 
where lands were offered them. This reſolution 
many of them executed immediately, without 
conſidering the eonſequences of it; the reſt were 
preparing to follow as ſoon as they had provided 
for their ſafety. The Engliſh government, either 
from policy or caprice, determined to preyent 
them by an act of treachery, always baſe and cruel 
in thoſe whoſe power gives them an 
I | „ 0 
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B OO K of purſuing milder methods. Under à pretence 
XXVII. of exacting 8 rene wal of the oath which they had 
F taken at the time of their becoming Engliſh ſub. 
jects, they called together all the remaining in. 
habitants, and put them on board of ſhip. They 
were conveyed to the other Englith : colonies, 
where the greater part of them died of grief and 
vexation rather than want. 
Soc are the effects of national jealouſies, and 
of the rapaciouſneſs of government, to which 
men; as well as their property, become a prey. 
What our enemies loſe is reckoned an advantage, 
what they gain is looked upon as a loſs. When 
a town cannot be taken, it is ſtarved; when it 
cannot be kept, it is burnt to aſhes, or it's 
foundations raſed. A ſhip or a fortified town is 
blown up, rather than the ſailors or the garriſon 
will ſurrender. A deſpotic government ſeparates 
it's enemies from it's flaves by immenſe deſerts, to 
prevent the irruptions of the one, and the emigra- 
tions of the other. Thus it is that Spain has ra- 
ther choſen to make a wilderneſs of her own coun- 
try, and a grave of America, than to divide it's 
riches with any other of the European nations. 
The Dutch have been guilty of every public and 
private crime to deprive other commercial nations 
of the ſpice trade. They have frequently thrown 
whole cargoes into the ſea rather than they would 
fell them at a low price. France, rather choſe 
to give up Louiſiana to the Spaniards, than to let 
it fall into the hands of the Engliſh; and Eng- 
land deſtroyed the neutral French inhabitants of 
Acadia, to prevent their returning to France. 
Can it be ſaid after this, that policy and ſociety 
＋ | were inſtituted for the happineſs. of mankind? 
. _ Yes,*they were inſtituted to ſcreen the wicked, 
NF and to ſecure the powerful. „„ 
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Stor the cemigration bf a people who owed B; © 
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their happineſs to their virtuous obſcurity, Nova XVII. 
Scotia remained in a languid ſtate. Envy, which Pf. 
have depopulated this country, ſeemed: to have ſtate of 
med it's baneful influence over: it. The puniſh. Nova Sco- 


ment of injuſtice fell at leaſt upon the authors of 

it. At leaſt a few unfortunate people were driven 
there by the various calamities they experienced 
in Europe. They amounted in 1769 to twenty- 


- fix thouſand; "moſt of them were diſperſed, and 
were only collected in any number at FHallifax, 


Annapolis, and Lunenbourg. This laſt colony, 
formed by Germans, was the moſt flouriſhing. 
It owed it's improvements to that fondneſs for 


labour, to that well regulated ceconomy which are 


the diſtinguiſhing characteriſtics of a wife and 
Warlike nation, who contenting themſelves with 
defending their own eduntry, ſeldom leave it, ex- 
cept to go and cultivate diſtricts which they 
are not ambitious of conquerinng 
Is the year 1769, the colony ſent out fourteen 
"veſſels and one hundred and forty-eight boats, 
_ which together amounted to ſeven thouſand three 


a 


hundred and twenty-four tons, and received 


twenty-two veſſels and one hundred and twenty 
boats, which together made up ſeven thoufand 
and ſix tons. They conſtructed three ſloops, 
which did not exceed one hundred and ten tons 
Denn  e.. 
© Tuz1n exportation for Great Britain and for 
the other parts of the globe, did not amount to 
more than 529,850 livres, 12 ſols, 9 deniers *. 
© NoTwiTHSTANDING theſe encouragements, 
which the mother - country had inceſſantly beſtow- 
ed upon this colony, in order to accelerate it's 
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cultures; 
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B OO K cultures; it had itſelf borrowed 450,000 livres +, 
XVII. for which it paid an intereſt of fix pet cent. It 
had not then any paper curreney, and had not 


uſed any ſince. 


Tax troubles which at preſent agitate North 
America, have not extended to Nova Scotia. It 
hath even drawn ſome advantages from them. 

It's population hath ariſen to forty-thouſand ſouls, 
by the arrival of Tome cautious or puſillanimous 
citizens who fled from the horrors of war. The 
- neceſſity of ſupplying the wants of the Britiſh 
_ armies and fleets hath occaſioned a great increaſe 
of proviſions. An immenſe quantity of ſpecie 
_ circulated by the troops, hath given life to every 
thing, and communicated a rapid motion to men 


and things. 


SHOULD the other colonies at length detach 
themſelves from the mother- country, and ſhould 
it retain Nova Scotia, this province, which was 

very inſignificant, will become very important. 

It is ſupplied with every advantage that may in- 
ſure it's proſperity. It's paſtures are proper for 
the breeding of cattle, and it's lands for the cul- 
tivation of corn, and eſpecially for the growing - 
of flax and hemp. There are few coaſts known 
to be ſo favourable for long fiſheries, and it's. 
boats can with eaſe perform ſeven voyages to the 
great bank of Newfoundland, while thoſe of New 
England can only perform five, and with a great 
deal of difficulty. The Engliſh iſlands will fur- 
niſn it with a certain, eaſy, and almoſt excluſive 


mart for it's merchandiſe. 


THERE can be no fear of any invaſion, becauſe 
Fallifax, which was formerly defended only by a 


0 


few batteries properly or improperly placed, is at 


preſent 
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preſent ſurrounded by good fortifications which BO 


may {till be increaſed. 


. New-EnGLanD, like the mother-country, mg 
ſignalized itſelf by many acts of violence; and has tion of 
been actuated by the ſame turbulent ſpirit. It ee 


tocxk it's riſe in troubleſome times, and it's in- 
fant ſtate was diſturbed with many dreadful com- 
motions. It was diſcovered in the beginning of 
the laſt century, and called North- Virginia; but 
no Europeans ſettled there till the year 1608. 
The firſt colony, which was weak and ill-direct- 


ea, did not ſucceed, and for ſome time after, 


there were only a few adventurers who came over 
at times in the ſummer, built themſelves tempo- 
rary huts for the ſake of trading with the ſavages, 
and like them, diſappeared again for the reſt of 
the year. Fanaticiſm, which had depopulated 
America to the ſouth, was deſtined to repeople it 
in the north. Some Engliſh Preſbyterians, who 
had been driven from their own country, and 
had taken refuge in Holland, that univerſal aſy- 
lum of liberty, reſolved to found a church for 
their ſect in the new hemiſphere. They there- 
fore purchaſed, in 1621, the charter of the Eng- 
liſh North-Virginia company: for they were not 
reduced to ſuch a ſtate of poverty, as to be oblig- 
ed to wait till proſperity became the reward ot 
their virtues. 5 N 85 
On the 6th of September 1621, they embark- 
ed at Plymouth, to the number of 120 perſons, 
under the guidance of enthuſiaſm, which, whe- 
ther founded upon error or truth, is always pro- 
ductive of great actions. They landed at the 
beginning of a very hard winter, and found a 
country entirely covered with wood, which offer- 
ed a very melancholy proſpect to men already ex- 
hauſted with the fatigues of their voyage. Near 
| | | | one 
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BOO Kone half. periſhed either by cold, the ſcurvy, or 
III. diſtreſs; the reſt were Ria alive, by that ſtrength 
of charaQer which they had acquired under the 
perſecution of epiſcopal tyranny. But their cou- 
rage was beginning ta droop, when it was revived 
by the arrival of ſixty ſavage warriors, who came 
to them in the ſpring, headed by their chief. 
Freedom ſeemed to exult that the had thus 
brought together from the extremities of the 
world two ſuch different colonies; who immedi- 
ately entered into a reciprocal: alliance of friend- 
ſhip and protection. The old inhabitants aſſign- 
ed for ever to the new ones all the lands in the 
neighbourhood of the ſettlement they had formed 
under the name of New. Plymouth; and one of 
the ſavages, who —. a little Engliſn, ſtay= 
ed to teach them how to cultivate the maize; and 
— — them 1 in the manner of fiſhing: ed their 
coa OI 6 s 
Tais humanity enabled the colony to wait for 
che companions they æxpected from Europe, with 
ſeeds, with domeſtic animals, and with every al- 
ſiſtance they wanted. At firſt the ſettlement ad- 
vanced but ſlowly, fince in 169, it Ons 5 
no more than three hundred perſons: but 
perſecution of the Puritans, which increafed ally 
in England, haſtened the augmentation of their 
number in America. Such multitudes of them 
arrived. the following year, that it became neceſ- 
ſary to diſperſe them. The colonies which they 
eſtabliſhed formed the province of 'Maffachuſett's 
Bay. The colonies of New Hampſhire, Connec- 
ticut, and of Rhode Iſland, ſoon ſprang up from 
this ſettlement, and theſe were ſo many ſeparate 
ſtates, each of which obtained from N court of 
London a m charter. 15 ft 7 | 
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Tun blood of martyrs, hath ever been in allz O O k 
places, and at all times, a ſource of proſelytiſm. XVII. 


A few eccleſiaſtics only, deprived of their bene- 


ſices on account of their opinions, had at firſt 


paſſed into America, and a few obſcure ſectaries, 
whoſe new tenets attracted numbers from among 


the people. The emigrations became gradually 


more common amongſt other claſſes of citizens, 
and in proceſs of time men of the firſt rank, who 
had been drawn into Puritaniſm by ambition, 
humour, or conſcience, thought of ſecuring to 


themſclves. an aſylum in thoſe diſtant climates. 


They had cauſed houſes to be built, and lands to be 
cleared, with a view of retiring there, if their en- 
deavours in che cauſe of civil and religious liberty 


ſhould prove abortive. The fame fanatical fpirit 
that had introduced anarchy into the. mother- 


country, kept the colony in a ſtate of ſubordina- 
tion, or rather a ſeverity of manners, had the 
ſame effect as laws in a ſavage countr . 


* 


ably for ſome time without thinking of ſettling 


Tua inhabitants of New-England:lived peace- Form of 


govern- 


ment eſia- 


their felicity upon a firm baſis. Not that their bliſhed at 


charter had not, authorized them to eſtabliſn any 


did not pay ſufficient attention to them to urge 
them to ſecure their on tranquillity. At length 


they grew ſenſible of the neceſſity of giving ſome 


conſiſtency to: their colony. At this period it 


Pas agreed, that there ſnould be an aſſembly 
holden every year, the deputies of which ſnould 


be choſen by the people, in which none but thoſe 


who were members of the eſtabliſned church could 


have a ſcat; and over which a chief was to preſide; 
without any diſtinct authority. Two remarkable 
regulations were at the ſame time made: the firſt, 

CAT 1 EE {tated 


| — 
mode af government they might chuſe, but theſe 
enthuſiaſts did not · think of it; and government 
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B — 9 * ſtated the price of corn, and by the ſecond the 
+ ſavages were deprived of all the lands which they 


ſhould. not cultivate; and all Europeans were 


prohibited, under a heavy penalty, to fell them 
any ſtrong liquors or warlike ſtores. 

Taz national council were charged: with the 
regulation of public affairs. They were alſo ob- 
liged to determine upon all ſuits, but by the 
lights of reaſon alone, and without the aſſiſtance 
or embarraflments of any code. | 

NEITHER were any criminal laws: inflieuced; 
but thoſe of the Jews were adopted. Witchcraft, 
blaſphemy, adultery,” and falſe! teſtimony, were 
puniſhed with death. Children, who were ſo un- 
natural as to ſtrike, or to curſe the authors of 
their being, drew upon themſelves the ſame pu- 
niſhment.: Alb perſons who were detected either 
in lying, drunkenneſs, or dancing, were ordered 
to be publicly whipped; and amuſements were 
forbidden equally with, vices and crimes. Swear- 
ing, and the violation. of the ſabbath, were ex- 

iated by a heavy fine. Another indulgence: al- 

owed, was, to atone by a fine for a n ” 
prayer, or for uttering a raſh at.. 

Ir is alſo known, that government forbad, on 
pain of death, the Puritans to worſhip images; 
and that the fame puniſhment was decreed againſt 
Roman Catholic prieſts, who ſhould: return Into 
the colony after having been baniſhed. "FER 

Fanati- Tux unfortunate members of the colony, who, 
—_ — leſs violent than their brethren, ventured. to deny 
calamities the coercive power of. the magiſtrate in matters 
| 3 of religion, were the objects of perſecution. This 
n vas conſidered as blaſphemy by thoſe very divines 
who had rather choſen to quit their country than 
to ſhew any deference to epiſcopal authority. 

| —m— that natural * of a human heart, 
_ - which 


5 


which leads men from the love of independence B OO R 
to that of tyranny, they had changed their opi- AVE 
nions as they changed the climate; and only 
ſeemed to arrogate freedom of thought to them- 


N 
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ſelves, in order to deny it to others. This ſyſtem 
of intoleration was ſupported by the ſervices of the . . 


law, which attempted to put a ſtop to every differ- - 
ence in opinion, by inflicting capital ws Para ti 
on all who diſſented. Thoſe who were either con- 
victed, or even ſuſpected of entertaining ſentiments 
of toleration, were expoſed to ſuch cruel oppreſ- 
ſions, that they were forced to fly from their firſt 
aſylum, and m ralwge' in. another leſs in to 


| diſturbances. Na 


40 


66 
6 


_ 


therefore, being 1 f D —_— this 


Tuts intemperate ee zeal extended itſelf 
to matters in themſelves of the greateſt indiffer- 
ence.” A proof of this is found in the following 
public declaration, tranſcribed. from the er 
of the colony: 
+66-Þr is 2 Arenen univerſally acknowledg- 
ed, that the cuſtom of wearing long hair, after 
the manner of immoral perſons and of the ſa- 
vage Indians, can only have been introdueed 
into England, but in ſacrilegious contempt of 
; the expreſs command of God, who declares, that 
it is a ſhamefal practice for any man who has 
the leaſt care of his ſoul to wear long hair. 
© As this abomination excites the indignation of 
all pious perſons; we, the magiſtrates, in our 
⁊eal for the purity 
and authentically declare, that we condemn 
the impious cuſtom of letting the hair grow; a 
cuſtom which we look upon to be very indecent 
and diſhoneſt, which horribly diſguiſes. men, 
and is offenſive to modeſt and fober perſons, 


of the faith, do expreſsly 


in as much as it corrupts good manners. We, 


Vor. V. 


66 ſcan- 
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B 9 0 K ſcandalous cuſtom; do deſire, adviſc,: and ear- 


- <© neſtly requeſt all the - elders- of our: continent, 
cc zealouſly to ſhew their averſion from this odious 
< praQtice,-to- exert all their power to put a ſtop 
* to it, and eſpecially to take care that the mem- 
c bers of their churches be not infected with it; 
in order that thoſe perſons, who, notwith- 
* ſtanding theſe rigorous prohibitions, and the 
< means of correction, that ſhall be uſed on this 
* account, ſhall ſtill perſiſt in this cuſtom, may 
„ have both God and. man at the ume time 
e againſt them ff nts | 
Ius ſeverity, which a man eise . 
bin or againſt his fellow - creatures, and which 
makes him firſt the victim, then the oppreſſor, 
ſoon exerted itſelf againſt the Quakers. They 
were - whipped, baniſhed, and impriſoned. The 
proud ſimplicity of theſe new enthuſiaſts, who-in 
the midſt of tortures and ignominy praiſed God, 
and called for bleſſings upon men, inſpired a re- 
verence for their perſons and opinions, and gained 
them a number of proſelytes. This circumſtance 
exaſperated their perſecutors, and hurried them 
on to the moſt atrocious acts of vielence. They 
cauſed five of them, who had returned clandef- 
tinely from baniſhment, to be hanged. It ſeemed 
as if the Engliſh had come to America to exerciſe 
upon their own countrymen the ſame cruelties the 
Spaniards had uſed againſt the Indians; whether 
it was that the change of climate had rendered the 
Europeans more ferocious ; or that the fury of 
religious zeal can only be extinguiſhed 3 in the de- 
ſtruction of it's apoſtles and it's martyrs. This 
ſpirit of perſecution was, however, at laſt ſuppreſ- 
ſed by the interpoſition of the mother country, 
1 FRO it bad; been 2 ee = #2 
| e A rREOPLEZ, 
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A PEOPLE, whoſe character was naturally diſ-BO o k 
poſed to melancholy, were become gloomy and, . 


ſtern. The blood of their monarch was ſtill be- 
fore them. Some of them lamented in ſecret 
this great aſſaſſination, others would willingly 
have celebrated it as a feſtival. The nation was 
divided . between two violent parties. On one 
hand revenge was meditated ; on the other, it 
was endeavoured to prevent it by informations, 
which were always followed by exile, impriſon- 
ment, or capital puniſhment. Reciprocal mif- 
truſt prevailed between fathers and children, and 
between friends. The ſuſpicious tyrant was ſur- 
rounded by ſuſpicious courtiers, who kept up his 
apprehenſions either to raiſe themſelves to the 
high poſts of the ſtate, or to expel their enemies 
or their rivals from them. The ax was ſuſpend- 
ed over every head. The frequency of rebellions 
occaſioned a frequency of executions, and theſe 
repeated executions of illuſtrious as well as of 


_ obſcure citizens, perpetually maintained the po- 


pular terror. Ar length Cromwell diſappeared. 


Enthuſiaſm, hypocriſy, and fanaticiſm, which 


compoſed his character; factions, rebellions, and 
proſcriptions were all buried with him, and Eng- 
land began to have the proſpect of calmer days. 
Charles the Second, at his reſtoration, introduced 
among his ſubjects a ſocial turn, a taſte for con- 
vivial pleaſures and diverſions, and for all thoſe 

amuſements he had been engaged in while he was 
travelling from one court to another in Europe, 
to endeavour to regain the crown which his father 
had loſt upon a ſcaffold. The propagators of his 
principles were a multitude of women of gallan- 
try, of corrupt favourites, and licentious men of 
wit. In a ſhort time he brought on a general 


change of manners; and nothing but ſuch a re- 
| "Fra volution 
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| Bo O x yolution could poſſibly have ſecured the tranquil- 


* lity of his government upon a throne ſtained with 


blood. He was one of thoſe voluptuaries, whom 


the love of ſenſual pleaſures ſometimes excites to 
"ſentiments of compaſſion and humanity, Moved 


with the ſufferings of the Quakers, he put a ſtop to 
them by a proclamation in 1661 ; but he was ne- 
ver able totally to extinguiſh the ſpirit of perſecu- 
tion that prevailed in America. a.. 
Taz colony had placed at their head Henry 


N 
o 


- Vane, the ſon of that Sir Henry Vane, who 


had ſuch a remarkable ſhare in the diſturbances of 
his country. This obſtinate and enthuſiaſtic young 
man, in every thing reſembling his father, unable 
either to live peaceably bimſelf, or to ſuffer others 
to remain quiet, had contrived to revive the ob- 


ſcure and obſolete queſtions of grace and free 


will, The diſputes upon theſe points ran very 


high, and would probably have . the co- 


lony into a civil war, if ſeveral of the ſavage na- 


tions united, had not happened at that very time 
co fall upon the plantations of the diſputants, and 


to maſſacre great numbers of them. Tlie coloniſts, 
heated with their theological conteſts, paid at firſt 
very little attention to this conſiderable loſs. But 
the danger at length became ſo urgent and ſo ge- 


neral, that all took up arms. As ſoon as the 


enemy was repulſed, the colony reſumed it's for- 
mer diſſenſions; and this phrenzy manifeſted itſelf 


in 1692, by ſuch atrocious acts of violence, as 


were ſcarce ever recorded in BLOT: ao (elk pee 
Tere lived in a town of New England, called 
Salem, two young women, who were'ſubje& to 


convulſions, accompanied with extraordinary 


ſymptoms. Their father, miniſter. of the church, 


thought that they were bewitched; and having 


in conſequence caſt his ſuſpicions upon an In- 
| © © = in 
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dian girl, who lived in his houſe, he compelled B * OK 
| VII. 


her by harſh treatment to confeſs that ſhe was a 
witch. Other women upon hearing this, ſeduced 
by the pleaſure of exciting the public attention, 
immediately believed that the convulſions which 
proceeded only from the nature of their ſex, were 
owen to the ſame cauſe. Three citizens, caſu- 
ally named, were immediately thrown into pri- 
| ſon, accuſed of witchcraft, hanged, and their 
bodies left expoſed to wild beaſts and birds of 
prey. A few days after, ſixteen other perſons, 
together with a counſellor, who becauſe he re- 
fuſed to plead againſt them, was ſuppoſed to 
| ſhare in their guilt, ſuffered in the ſame manner. 
From this inſtant,” the imagination of the multi- 
tude was inflamed with theſe horrid and gloomy 
ſcenes. The innocence of youth, the infirmities 
of age, virgin modeſty, fortune, honour, virtue, 
and the moſt dignified employments of the ſtate, 
were no ſecurity againſt the ſuſpicions of a people 
infatuated with viſionary ſuperſtition. Children 
of ten years of age were put to death, young 
girls were ſtripped naked, and the marks of 
witchcraft ſearched for upon their bodies with the 
. moſt indecent curioſity; thoſe ſpors of the ſcurvy 
which age impreſſes upon the bodies of old men, 
were taken for evident figns of the infernal power, 
- Fanaticiſm, wickedneſs and vengeance united, 

ſelected their victims at pleaſure. In default of 
witneſſes, torments were employed to extort con- 
feſſions dictated by the executioners themſelves. 
If the magiſtrates, tired with executions, re- 
fuſed to puniſh, they were themſelves accuſed of 
the crimes they tolerated, the very minifters of 
religion raiſed falſe witneſſes againſt them, who 
made them forfeit with their lives the tardy re- 


morſe excited in them by humanity. Dreams, 


appa- 


4 
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apparitions, terror and conſternation, of every 
kind, increaſed theſe prodigies of folly and horror. 


The priſons were filled, the gibbets left ſtanding, 
and all the citizens involved in gloomy appre- 


henſions. The moſt prudent, quitted a country 
ſtained with the blood of it's inhabitants; and 


thoſe that remained wiſhed” only for peace in the 


rave. In a word, nothing leſs than the total and 
immediate ſubverſion of the colony was expected, 


when on a ſudden, in the height of the ſtorm, the 


waves ſubſided, and a calm enſued. All eyes were 
opened at once, and the exceſs of the evil awak- 
ened the minds which it had at firſt ſtopified. 
Bitter and painful remorſe was the immediate 
conſequence ; the mercy of God was implored by 


a general faſt, and public prayers: were offered 


up to aſk forgiveneſs for the preſumption of hav- 
ing ſuppoſed that heaven could have been pleaſed 


with ſacrifices with which it "_— m_ have been 
offended. | 


 PosTEeRITY will, ovotably;'n never know exactly 
what was the cauſe or remedy of this dreadful diſ- 
order. It had, perhaps, it's firſt origin in the me- 
lancholy, which theſe perſecuted enthuſiaſts had 


brought with them from their own country, 


which had increaſed with the ſcurvy they had 


contracted at ſea, and had gathered freſh ſtrength 


from the vapours and exhalations of a foil newly 


broken up, as well as from the inconveniences 
and hardſhips inſeparable from a change of cli- 


mate and manner of living. The contagion, 
however, ceaſed like all other epidemical diſtem- 
pers, exhauſted by it's very communication; as all 


the diſorders of the imagination are expelled | in the 
tranſports of a delirium. A perfect calm ſuc- 
ceeded this agitation ; and me Puritans of New 


England 
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Fogland: have never ſince. been ſeized with. 4s B 29 O K 


gloomy a fit of enthuſiaſm. » 
Bur though the colony has renounced the per- 


| ſecuting ſpirit which hath, ſtained all religious ſects 


with blood, it has preſerved ſome ſtrong marks of 
that fanaticiſm and ferociouſneſs which had ſig- 
a the melancholy Aan in which it took it' $ 
Fl 

Tus ſmall.pox, which is leſs frequent, but 
more deſtructive, in America than it is in Europe 
occaſioned, in 1721, inexpreſſible ravages in the 


province of Maſſachuſett's Bay. This calamity | 


ſuggeſted the idea of inoculation. In order to 
prove the efficacy of this fortunate preſervative, 
a ſkilful and courageous phyſician inoculated. his 
wife, his children, his ſervants, and himſelf, He 
was immediately inſulted, conſidered as an in- 
fernal. monſter, and threatened with, aſſaſſination. 
Theſe outrages not having been able to prevent 
a very promiſing young man from having re- 


courſe to this ſalutary practice, a wicked, ſuper- 


ſtitious perſon got up to his window in the night- 


time, and threw a grenade into his room, leg 


Wen combuſtible materials. Iu 
Tux moſt reaſonable, among the citizens were 
not diſguſted with theſe, atrocious acts; and their 


indignation was exerted rather againſt thoſe bold 


' ſpirits, who were-accuſed of preferring. the kill 
ol man to the care of providence. The people 
were confirmed by theſe extravagant doctrines, 
in the reſolution of rejecting a novelty, which 
was to draw, down upon the whole ſtate, the in- 
fallible and terrible effects of the divine Wrath. 
The magiſtrates, who were apprehenſive, of an 
inſurrection, ordered the phyſicians to aſſemble; 
and they, either from conviction, puſillanimity, 


or . declared inoculation 8 It 
Was 


| 
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BO © K was prohibited by a bill; which was received with 
AL, unparalleled applanſess = n nas 010 Am 


a - 


EvuRoPtans, you feel your hair ning on your 
heads; you ſhudder with horror; and ybu have 
forgotten the obſtacles which this ſalutary prac- 
tice met with among Fourfelves; and you do not 
conſider, that two hundred years ago yen would 
have committed the ſame outrages. Acknow- 
ledge therefore the important ſervices you have 
received from the progrefs of ſcience 3-and: enter. 


tain that reſpect and gratitude for the promoters 


of it, which you owe to uſeful men who have 
| preſerved you from ſo many crimes;-which igno- 
rance and gpm wou d otherwiſe have made 
you commit. n ö 
A rw years after, a new Aces | Was exbibites, 
ill more atrocious. For n to dime paſt an 
odious reward had been granted in theſe=pro- 
vinces, to ſuch of the eoloniſts as ſhould put an 
Indian to death. This reward was inereaſed in 
1724 to 22 50 livres . John Lovewell, ericop- 
raged by fo conſiderable” a premium, formed a 
conſpiracy of men as ferocious as himſelf, to go 


in queſt of the ſavages. | One dayhe diſcovered : 


ten of them quietly ſleeping round a large fire, 
He murdered them, carried their ſcalps to Boſton, 
and received the promiſed reward. After this, 


have you, ye Anglo-Americans, any reproaches 


to make to the Spaniards? Have they ever done, 
or could they poſhbly ever do, any thing more 
inhuman? And yet you were men, civilized men, 
and you boaſted of being Chriſtians. - No, you 
wers rather monſters, fit to be exterminated; you 
were. monſters, againſt whom a league that might 
have been formed, would have been leſs criminal 
than the one that ee n againſt the 
N 0 


4 931. 155. e [Tas 


Bal er, who was brought before the magiſtrates, 
and convicted the fifth time of having had a baſtard 
child. He gives the ſpeech the is ſaid to have made 
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[Taz author here introduces the ſtory of Polly B O © K 


XVII. 
— 


on this-0ccaſion at full length. But as this fpeech 


is in the hands of every Engliſh reader, the tranſ- 


lator has judged it unneceſſary to ſwell his tranſ. 


lation with it. The author's reaſoning upon it is 
as follows 23 IE VR. DO 


_»Tmis ſpeeeh produced an affecting change in 


the minds of all the audience. She was not only 
acquitted of either penalty or corporal puniſfi- 
ment, but her triumph was ſo eomplete, that one 
of her judges married her. 80 ſuperior is the 
voice of 


reaſon to all the powers of ſtudied elo- 


quence. But popular prejudice - has. reſumed it's 


influence; whether it be, that the repreſentations 


of nature alone are often ſtifled by an attention 


to political advantages, or to the benefit of ſo- 


ciety; or that, under the Engliſn government, 


where celibacy-is not enjoined by religion, there 
is leſs excuſe for an illicit commerce between the 
ſexes, than in thoſe countries where the clergy, 
v2e- nobility; luxury, poverty, and the ſcandal- 
ous example given by the eourt and the church, 


all concur in degrading and corrupting the mar- 


ried tate; in rendering it burdenſome. _ 
NEW ENGLAND has ſome remedy againſt bad 
las in the conſtitution of it's mother-country, 
where the people who have the legiſlative power 
in their own hands are at liberty to correct 
abuſes; and it has others derived from it's ſitua- 
tion, which open a vaſt field to induſtry and po- 


Tus colony, bounded on the North by Ca. Extent, 


nada, on the Weſt by New York, and on the 


natural 
hiſtory, 


Eaſt and South by Nova Scotia and the ocean, fiſheries, 


1 : extends 


| populati- 
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BOOKextends full three hundred miles along: tie ſea 
VII. coaſts, and upwards of fifty miles in the. inland 

parts. 8. 

on, cul> Thx clearing of the . is not dire. by 

rures, ma- chance as in the other provinces. This matter 

and ex- from the firſt was ſubjected to laws which are 


be Nie ſtil] religiouſly obſerved. No citizen whatever | 


England. has the liberty of ſettling even upon unoecupied 


land. The government, deſirous of: preſerving 
all it's members from the inroads of the ſavages, 
and of placing them in a condition to ſhare in 
the protection of a well- regulated ſociety, hath 
ordered that whole villages ſnould be farmed 
at once. As ſoon as ſixty families offer to build 
a church, maintain a clergyman, and pay a ſchool- 
maſter, the general aſſembly allot them a ſitua- 
tion, and permit them to have two repreſentatives 
in the legiſlative body of the colony. The diſ- 
trict aſſigned them always borders upon the land 
already cleared, and generally contains ſix thou- 
ſand ſquare acres. Theſe new people chuſe the 
ſituation moſt convenient for their habitation, 
which is uſually of a ſquare figure. The church 
is placed in the center; the coloniſts divide the 
land among themſelves, and each incloſes his 


property with a hedge. Some woods are reſerved 5 


for a common. It is thus that New England is 
conſtantly enlarging it's territory, though it ſtill 
continues to make one nee and well. conſti. 
tuted province. 

- Tyoven the colony be ſituated in the midſt of 
the temperate zone, yet the climate is not ſo mild 
as that of ſome European provinces, which ne 
under the ſame parallel of latitude. The winters 

are longer and colder; the ſummers ſhorter and 
hotter. - The ſky is commonly clear, and the rains 

more . than laſting.” The air has grown 
5 | | | purer 


+ 
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purer ſince. it's circulation has been made free by B 0 0 * 


cutting down the woods; and malignant vapours, 
which at firſt carried off ſome of the inhabitants, 
are no longer complained of. | 

Tux country is divided into four provinces, 
which at firſt had no connection with one another. 
The neceſſity of maintaining an armed force 
againſt the ſavages, obliged them to form a con- 
federacy in 1643, when they took the name of 
the United Colonies. In conſequence of this 
league, two deputies: from each eſtabliſhment 
uſed to meet in a ſtated place, to deliberate upon 
the common affairs of New England, according 
to the inſtructions they had received from the 
aſſembly by which they were ſent. This aſſocia- 
tion was not in any manner repugnant to the 
right which each of it's members had, to at in 
every reſpect as he choſe. 8 
- Taey were almoſt as much a of 
| the mother-country,' When the ſettlement was 
allowed to be made, it had been agreed that their 
code of laws ſhould not contradict, in any reſpect, 
the legiſlation of the mother-country ; that the 
judging of any capital crime committed upon 
their territory, ſhould be reſerved for it; and 
that their. whole trade ſhould be centered in. it's 
ports. None of theſe engagements were fulfilled; 
and other obligations, of leſs importance, were 
equally neglected. The ſpirit of republicaniſm had 
already acquired fo great an influence, as to pre- 
vent theſe arrangements from being: conſidered as 
binding. The coloniſts limited their ſubmiſſion to 
the acknowledging, in a vague manner, the King 
of England to be their ſovereign. _ 
_ _ MassAChusET, the moſt flouriſhing of the four 
provinces, indulged itſelf in greater liberties, than 
the n. and did it openly. This haughty be- 
. haviour 
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B O O k haviour drew the reſentment of Charles II. upon 
XVI. them. In 1684, this monarch took away the 
charter which had been granted to them by his 

| father. He eſtabliſhed an almoſt arbitrary go- 
vernment, and ventured to levy taxes ” is 


own uſe. Deſpotiſm did not decreaſe under his 
ſucceſſor. Accordingly, on the firſt intelligence 
of his being dethroned, his deputy was arreſted, 
put in irons, and fent back to Europe. 
WILLIAM III. though very well- ſatisfied with 
this ardent zeal, did not reſtore to the Maſſa. 


chuſets their ancient privileges, according to 


their defires, and, perhaps, to their wiſhes. It 


is true that he reſtored them a charter, but a 
charter which was in nothing reſembling the 


firſt. | | 


By the new charter, the governor appointed by 


the court, was to be in poſſeſſion of the exclufive 
right of convening, proroguing, or diffolving the 


national aſſembly. It was he alone who could 
give a ſanction to the laws that were decreed, and 
to the taxes impoſed by the afſembly. The no- 
mination of every military employment belonged 
to this commandant. It was he aſſiſted by the 


council, who appointed the magiſtrates. The 


other leſs important places could not be diſpoſed 
of without his conſent. The public treaſury was 
never opened but by his order, confirmed by the 
concurrence of the council. His authority was 


| likewiſe extended toſome other matters, which 
put a great reſtraint upon liberty. Connecticut and 
Rhode Iſland, by a timely ſubmiſſion, prevented 


the puniſhment the province of Maſſachuſett's Bay 


Had incurred, and retained their original charter. 
That of New Hampſhire had been always regu- 


lated by the ſame mode of adminiſtration as the 


province of Maſſachuſett's Bay. The ſame go- 


vernor 
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vernor preſided over the four provinces : but with B OO K 


regulations adapted to the conſtitution of each 
colony. 

| ACCORDING to an account publiſhed by the 
general congreſs of the Engliſh American conti- 
nent,'there are four hundred thouſand inhabitants 
at Maſſachuſett's Bay; one hundred and ninety- 
two thoufand at Connecticut; one hundred and 
fifty thouſand at New Hampſhire ; ; and fifty-nine 
| thouſand fix hundred and ſeventy-eight at Rhode 
Iſland; which forms, in this ſettlement alone; a 
| population of eighty-one thouſand fix hundred 
and ſeventy-eight ſouls. 


Tars great multiplication of men, mould ſeem 


to ariſe from an excellent ſoil ; but this is not the 
caſe. All. the countries, except ſome parts of 
Connecticut, were originally covered with pine 
trees; and, conſequently, are either entirely bar- 
ren,-or not very fertile. None of the European 
ſeeds thrive there; and their produce hath never 
been ſufficient for the nouriſhment of it's inha- 
bitants. They have always been obliged to live 

upon maize, or to draw part of their ſubſiſtence 
from elſewhere. Accordingly, though the coun- 
try be generally very fit for the culture of fruit 


and of vegetables, and for the breeding of cattle, 


yet the country places are not the moſt intereſting 
part of thoſe regions. It is upon coaſts ſur- 
rounded with rocks, but which are favourable to 
| fiſhing, that the population” hath augmented, ac- 
tivity hath increaſed, and eaſy circumſtances are 
become general. 

IIIs inſufficieney of the havveſty! Cs to 
have excited "induſtry in New England ſooner, 
and more particularly, than in the reſt of the con- 
tinent. Several ſhips were even conſtructed there 
for foreign navigators, the materials for which, 
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HISTORY OF SETTLEMENTS AND TRADE 


BOOK at preſent ſo ſcarce and fo expenſive, were, for a 
VEE. long time, common and cheap. The facility of 


procuring beaver ſkins, occaſioned the eſtabliſh- 


ing of a conſiderable hat manufactory. Cloths 
were alſo made of flax and hemp; and with the 
fleeces of their flocks, the colony fabricated Tufts, 


which are coarſe but ſtrong. 
To theſe manufaQures, which my de callec! 
national, another branch of induſtry was added, 
ſupported by foreign materials. Sugar yields a 
reſiduum, known by the name of ſyrup, or mo- 


laſſes. The people of New England went to fetch 


it from the Weſt Indies, and uſed it at firſt juſt 
as it was, for various purpoſes. At length the 


idea of diſtilling it ſuggelted itſelf to them. - They 


fold a prodigious quantity of this rum to the 
neighbouring favages; to the men employed in 


the cod-fiſhery, and to all the northern pro- 
vinces; they even carried it to the coaſts of 


Africa, where they diſpoſed of it with confidera.. 
ble advantage, to the Engliſh 9 in tlie 
purchaſe of ſlaves. 

This branch of trade, and other circuraſtatides, 
enabled the inhabitants of New England to ap- 
propriate to themſelves part of the commodities, 
both of South and of North America. The ex- 
changes between theſe two regions, which are ſo 
neceſſary to them both, paſſed through © their 
hands; and they became, in ſome meaſure, bro- 


kers, as the Hollanders, of the New World. 


THe greateſt reſource of theſe provinces, how- 
ever, always was the fiſhery; which was very 
conſiderable, even upon their own coaſts. A pro- 
digious quantity of boats is ſeen in every river, 


bay, or port, which are employed in catching 


ſalmon, ſturgeon, cod, and other kinds of fiſh, 


Macs KEREIL 
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or French Bay, at the extremity of the colony. In 
ſpring, and in autumn, fourteen or fifteen hun- 


dred boats, and two thouſand five hundred men, 


are employed in this fiſhery. 
Tux cod fiſhery is ſtill more advantageous to 


New England. It's numerous ports ſend out 


annually five hundred veſſels, of fifty tons bur- 
den, the crews of which amount to four thou- 


ſand men. They catch at leaſt two hundred and 


fifty thouſand quintals of cod. 


' TyzsE colonies employ themſelves likewiſe in 
the whale fiſhery. Before the year 1763, New 
England carried on this fiſhery in the Gulph of 


Florida, in March, April, and May; and to the 


eaſt of the Great Bank of Newfoundland, in June, 


July, and Auguſt. There were no more than one 

hundred and twenty floops, each of ſeventy tons 
burden, and ſixteen hundred failors, ſent out for 
this purpoſe at that time. In 1767, this fiſhery 
employed ſeven thouſand two hundred and ninety 
ſailors. Let us inveſtigate the cauſes of this con- 
ſiderable increaſe. | e 


GERT BRITAIN was for a long time agitated. 


with the deſire of ſharing the whale fiſhery with 


the Dutch. In order to fucceed in this, towards: 


the latter end of the reign of Charles Il. the in- 
habitants of that kingdom were diſcharged from 
paying any duty to the cuſtom-houſe, upon the 
produce ariſing from the fiſh which they ſhould 
obtain from the Northern Sea: but this in- 
dulgence was not extended to the colonies, 
who were obliged to pay a duty of 56 livres 
5 ſols * for every ton of oil and of whalebone, at 

* 21, 68. 10d, halfp, . 
5 their 
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B OO Ktheir entrance into the mother-country; this 


duty was only diminiſhed by one half, when 
theſe articles were imported on Engliſn bot- 
toms. 55 28 | — — | r 


I 0 this tax, which was already too burden- 
| ſome, another was added in 1699, of 5 ſols 


7 deniers * for every pound weight of whale- 
bone; which bore equally upon America © and 
upon Europe. This new tax produced ſuch 
fatal conſequences, that it was found neceſſary to 
ſuppreſs it in 1723; but it was only taken off for 


the whales caught in Greenland, in Davis's 


Streights, or in the adjoining ſeas. © The fiſhery 
on the Northern continent ſtill remained ſubject = 


to the new, as well as the old duty. 


Tux miniſtry, perceiving that the exemption of 


the duty was not ſufficient to excite the emulation 


of the Engliſh, had recourſe to encouragements. 
In 1732, a gratuity of 22 livres 10 ſols f was 
given; and ſixteen years after, another of 45 
livres f for every ton conveyed by the ſhips em- 
ployed in this important fiſhery. This generoſity 
of government produced part of the good effects 
which were expected from it. Great Britain, 


however, far from being able to vie with their 
rivals in foreign markets, was ſtill obliged to 
_ * purchaſe annually to the value of three or four 
hundred thouſand livres & of train oil and whale- 


* 71 * 
5440 


„„ 4 
Suck was the ſtate of things, when the ſeas of 


North America, which belonged to the French, 
became an Engliſh poſſeſhon at the laſt peace. 


Immediately the New-Englanders went there in 


numbers to catch whales, which are very plenty. 


* About ad. three-farthings. I 188. 9d. 
T il. 178. d. 5 From 12,4001, to 16,6661, 138. 4d. 


They 
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They were exonerated by parliament from the B OO K 
duties which oppreſſed them; and their induſtry XVII. 


became ſtill, more active. It muſt naturally be 
communicated to the neighbouring colonies; and 
it is probable that the United Provinces will, in 
proceſs .of time, be deprived of this important 
branch of their. trade. | | 
Tue whale fithery is carried on in the Gulph 
of St. Lawrence, and in the adjacent latitudes, 
upon ſeas leſs tempeſtuous, and .leſs embarrafſed 
with ice, than thoſe of Greenland. According- 
ly, it begins ſooner and ends later. Fewer . 
tal accidents happen there. The ſhips employed 
for the purpoſe are ſmaller, and have leſs numerous 
crews. Theſe reaſons muſt give to the American 
continent advantages, which the œconomy of the 
Dutch will never be able to balance. The Eng- 
liſh of Europe themſelves hoped to ſhare this 
ſuperiority with their coloniſts, becauſe they ex- 
pected to add to the profits accruing from the fiſh- 
ery, that which they were to colle& from the ſale of 
their cargoes; a reſource which was not allowed 
to the navigators who frequented Davis's Streights 
or the. Greenland ſeas. | 
Tx vendible. productions of New-England are 
cod, train- oil, whales, tallow, cyder, ſalt meats, 
maize, hogs and oxen, pot-aſh, pulſe, maſts for 
merchantmen and men of war, and all kinds of 
woods. The Azore Iſlands, Madeira, the Cana- 
ries, Portugal, Spain, Italy, Great Britain, and. 
principally the Weſt Indies, hitherto conſumed 
theſe articles. In 1769, the united exports of 
the four provinces amounted to 13, 844, 430 livres 
19 ſols 5 deniers *. But this colony received ha- 
bitually more than it ſent out, ſince it was con- 


* About 576, 85 11. 58. 9d. three facthings. 5 | 
Vor. V. 8 ſtantly 
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2 k ſtantly indebted twenty-four or twenty- -five- mil- 


lions of livres + to the mother-country. 
Some ſhips are diſpatched from every one of 
the extremely numerous ports that are on theſe 
coaſts. The principal voyages, however, from 
Connecticut, are undertaken at Newhaven; thoſe 
to Rhode-Iſland, at Newport; thoſe to Hamp- 


ire, at Portimouth; and thoſe to Maſſachuſett „ 
Bay, at Boſton. 


Tuis laſt city, which may be conſidered as the 
capital of New. England, is ſituated on a penin- 
fula, four miles in length, at the bottom of the 
fine bay of Maſſachuſet, which reaches about 
eight miles within land. The opening of the bay 
is ſheltered from the impetuoſity of the waves 
by a number of rocks which riſe above the water, 
and by twelve ſmall iſlands, moſt of which are 
inhabited. Theſe dikes and natural ramparts will 


not allow more than three ſhips to come in toge- 


ther. At the end of the laſt century, a regular 
citadel, named Fort William, was erected in one 
of the iflands upon this narrow channel. It is 
defended by a hundred pieces of cannon of the 


largeſt ſize, and very well placed. A league 


further on, is a very high light-houſe, the ſig- 
nals from which may be perceived and repeated 
by the fortreſs along the whole coaſt, at the ſame 
time that Boſton has her own light houſes, which 


ſpread the alarm to all the inland country. Except 


when a very thick fog happens to prevail, which 
ſome ſhips might take advantage of to ſlip into the 
iſlands, the town has always five or ſix hours to 


prepare for the reception of an enemy, and to aſ- 


ſemble ten thouſand militia, which can be col- 
lected in four and twenty hours. If a fleet ſhould. 


ever be able to paſs the artillery of Fort William, ; 


+ From 1, ooo, oool. to 1,041,666l. 138. 4d. + 
It 
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it would infallibly be ſtopt by a couple of batte-Bo k 
ries, which being erected to the north and ſouth XVII. 


of the place, command the whole bay, and would 
give time for all the veſſels and commercial ſtores 
to be ſheltered from cannon ſhot in the river 
Charles. „ HOT ; 

Tat harbour of Boſton is ſo ſpacious, that ſix 
hundred veſſels may anchor in it fafely and com- 
modiouſly. There is a magnificent pier con- 
ſtructed, projecting ſufficiently into the ſea to al- 
low the ſhips to unload their goods without the 
aſhſtance of a lighter, and to depoſit them into 
the warehouſes which are ranged on the north 
fide. At the extremity of the pier, the town ap- 
pears built upon an uneven territory, in form of 
a creſcent round the harbour. Before the diſ- 
turbances, it contained about thirty-five or forty 
thouſand inhabitants, of various ſects. The 
houſes, furniture, dreſs, food, converſation, cuſ- 
toms and manners, were ſo exactly ſimilar to the 
mode of living in London, that it was ſcarce 
poſſible to find any other difference, but that 
which arifes from-the greater numbers of people 
there are in large capitals. 


Nxw-ENGLAN D, which reſembles the mother - The Dutch 


country in ſo many reſpects, is contiguous to 


New-Vork. The latter, bounded on the eaſt by New Bel- 


this principal eolony, and on the weſt by New- 
Jerſey, occupies at firſt a very narrow ſpace of 


twenty miles along the fea-ſhore, and inſenſibly York. 


enlarging, extends to the north above a hundred 
and fifty miles up the country. | 

Tarts country was diſcovered towards the be- 
ginning of the ſeventeenth century, by Henry 
Hudſon, a famous Engliſh navigator, at that 
time in the Dutch ſervice. He entered into a 
conſiderable river, to which he gave his name, 
| Gg 2 and 
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BOOKand after ſlightly reconnoitring the coaſt, returned 
XVII. to Amſterdam, from whence he had faileds. A ſe- 
cond voyage, | undertaken by this adventurer, 
gave ſome better idea of this ſavage country. 
AccoßbDidd to the European ſyſtem, which 
never pays any attention to the people of the New 
World, this country ſhould have belonged to the 
United Provinces. It was diſcovered by a man 
in their ſervice, who took poſſeſſion of it in their 
name, and gave up to them any perſonal right 
he might have in it. His being an Engliſhman 
did not in the leaſt invalidate theſe uncontrovert- 
ible titles. It muſt therefore have occaſioned 
great ſurpriſe, when James the Firſt aſſerted his 
pretenſions to it, upon the principle that Hudſon 
was born his ſubject; as if any man's country 
was not that in Which he carns his ſubſiſtence; 
and indeed the king laid but a ſlight ſtreſs upon a 
pretenſion for which there was ſo little ſoun- 
dation. 

Tux republic, who ſaw nothing, in this pro- 
perty, which was no longer conteſted with them, 
except a ſettlement for the trade of the beaver 
and other peltries, ceded it to the Weſt India 
company. This ſociety directed all it's attention 
towards theſe ſavage riches; and in order to get 
as near them as poſlible, they cauſed Fort Orange, 
ſince called Albany, to be erected upon the bor- 
ders of Hudſon's River, at the diſtance of one 
hundred and fifty miles from the ſea. It was 
there that the furs were brought to their agents, 
who gave in exchange to the Iroquois, fire-arms, 

and warlike ſtores, to enable them to reſiſt the 
French, who were lately arrived in Canada. 

Ar that time New Belgia was nothing more 
than a factory. The city of Amſterdam became 
ſenſtble that it would be a judicious thing to 

| eſtabliſh 
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eftabliſh a colony in that part of the New World, BOOK 
and eaſily obtained the ceſſion of it, by giving 3 
yoo, ooo livres“ to the proprietors. 
THesE more extenſive views required other ar- 
rangements. The poſt placed in the neighbour- 
hood of the Five Nations was left ſtanding; but 
it appeared neceſſary to eſtabliſh a more conſider- 
able one on the mouth of the river, in the iſland 
of Manahatan; and accordingly, New Amſter- 
dam was built there. Neither the town, it's ter- 
ritories, nor the reſt of the province, were ever 
diſturbed by the neighbouring ſavages, ſome of 
| whom were too weak to make any attempts, and 
the others were perpetually at war with -the 
French. This poſſeſſion, therefore, was making 
a rapid yore when it was viſited by : an unex- 
Pected ons” , 
'ExcranD, which had not at that time thoſe At what 
" fiitfihate connections wih Holland, which tlie 279%, 
ambition and ſucceſſes of Lewis XIV. have fince what man- 
given riſe ' to between the two powers, beheld fag agli 
with a jealous eye a ſmall ſtate, but lately formed mate 
in it's neighbourhood, extending it's flouriſhing themſelves 


maſters of 


trade to all parts of the world. She was inwardly New Bel- 
incenſed at the idea of not being able to attain to gia. 
an equality with a power which ought not even 

to have entered into a competition with her. 
Theſe rivals in commerce, as in navigation, by 
their vigilance and ceconomy, ruined: her in all 
tlie great markets of the univerſe, and obliged 
ber to act only a ſecondary part. Every effort 
the made to eſtabliſh a competition ended either 

to her diſadvantage or diſcredit, while univerſal 
commerce was evidently concentrating itſelf in 
the moraſſes of the republic. At length the na- 
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HISTORY OF SETTLEMENTS: AND TRADE 


BOOKtion was rouſed by the diſgrace of their mer- 
XVII. chants, and reſolved to ſecure: to them by force 
what they could not obtain by their induſtry. 


Charles II. notwithſtanding his averſion for bufi- 
neſs, and his immoderate love of pleaſure, ea- 


gerly adopted a plan which gave him à proſpe& 


of acquiring the riches of thoſe diſtant regions, 
together with the maritime empire of Europe. 


His brother, more active and more enterpriſing 
than himſelf, encouraged him in theſe diſpoſi- 


tions; and with one conſent, they ordered that 
the ſettlements and ſhips of the Dutch ſhould be 


attacked, without any previous declaration of 


War. 8 e n i 
Hos TILITIESs begun in this manner are both 
cowardly and perfidious. They are the act of a 
hord of ſavages, and not of a civilized nation; of 
a dark aſſaſſin, and not of a warlike prince. No 
perſon who puts any confidence in his ſtrength, _ 
and who hath any elevation of foul, will ſur- 
priſe a ſleeping adverſary. If any one may be 
allowed to take advantage of my ſecurity, may 
I not alſo avail myſelf of his? Such conduct 


compels both parties to be inceſſantly in arms; 


the ſtate of war becomes permanent, and peace 
is no more than a word, devoid of meaning. 
There is either a juſt reaſon for attacking an 
enemy, or there is none. If there be none, tbe 
party that begins the attack is nothing more than 

a dangerous robber, againſt whom all ought to 
unite, and whom they have a right to extermi- 


5 nate, If, on the contrary, there be a reaſon for 


commencing hoſtilities, it ought to be notified. 
Nothing can authorize the ſeizure of poſſeſſions, 
except the refuſal to repair an injury, or to reſtore: 
any thing that is uſurped. Before you become 


the aggreſſor, let the world be convinced of the 


injuſtice 
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8 that is done to you. The only thing that B ꝙ O k 
can be allowed, is to make ſecret preparations for XVII. 
revenge, to diſſemble your projects, if they cauſe 
any alarm, and to leave no interval between the 
refuſal of juſtice and the beginning of hoſtilities. 
If you ſhould be weaker than your adverſary, 
you muſt intreat and ſuffer with patience. Muſt 
you be a traitor, becauſe another perſon is an 
uſurper? Deſpiſe the common maxim, and do 
not ſupply either the ſtrength you may be defici- 
ent in, or the courage which might expoſe you, 
by treachery. | Let the opinion of your cotempo- 
raries, and that of poſterity, be ny preſent 
to your mind, 
IN the month of Auguſt 1664, an Engliſh 
ſquadron anchored on the coaſts of New Belgia; 
the capital of which ſurrendered upon the firſt 
ſummons, and the reſt of the colony made no 
greater reſiſtance. This conqueſt was inſured to 
the Engliſh by the treaty of Breda. But they 
were deprived of it again by the republic in 
1673, when the intrigues of France had ſet theſe 
two maritime powers at variance, which, for 
their mutual intereſts, ought ever to be united. 
A ſecond treaty again reſtored to the Engliſh, in 
the following year, a province which hath ſince 
remained attached to their dominion, but as the 
property of the * 8 brother, who gave his 


name to it. 


New-York was governed by the deputies of The colo- 
ny is ceded 


this prinee with ſufficient addreſs, to prevent the te 

indignation of the coloniſts from being excited Duke of 
_ againſt their perſons. The public hatred was £2*: | 
fixed upon their maſter, who had kept all the . g 
ower in his own hands. This political ſlavery er try 


equally diſguſted both the Dutch, who had pre- ich ni. 


ferred their plantations to their country, and the niſtration. 
1 Engliſh 
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o k Englich who had joined them. The n 


cuſtomed to liberty, became impatient under the 
yoke.- Every thing ſeemed tending either to an 
rection or to an emigration. The commo- 
tion was put a ſtop ta only in 4683, when the co- 
lony was invited to chooſe repreſentatives,” who 
might regulate m-aflemblics what would be pro- ; 
7 interest. : „ 4 PG 54 
bh \ CoLoNEL Doxcan;-who was intruſted — 4 
bis hufineſs, was a man of a bold and extenſive 


—_— le. dam atenbng hint; Ghe:al - 


who had hitherto:governed the province, to the 
ceding of lands to every perſon who offered to 


clear them; he alſo extended his care to the Five 


Nations, which had been too much neglected by 


his predeceflors. The French were for ever en- 
deavouring to diſunite theſe ſavages, in hopes of 


enſlaving them: and they had advanced this 
great undertaking by means of the converts made 
by their miſſionaries. It was the buſineſs of 


England to diſconcert this plan; but the Duke 


of Vork, who had views of intereſt diſtinct from 
that of his country, was deſirous that his deputy 
ſnould favour the execution of it. Duncan, 
though a Catholic, conſtantly deviated from the 
plan that was traced out for him, and exerted his 
utmoſt efforts to thwart a ſyſtem which appeared 
to him to be founded rather upon policy than re- 
ligion. He even annoyed, by every poſſible mea- 


ſure, the nation that was the rival of his. And 
the memoirs of the times atteſt, that he greatly 


retarded their progreſs, _ 


'Taz conduct of this able chief 1 was a” 


in the interior part of the colony. He .encou- 


aged, both from inclination, and in obedience 


to orders, the eſtabliſhment of the families of 


_ his own and of his Prince's religion. This pro- 


tection 


457 


8 8 e 00 K 


but as ſoon as James II. bad aſcended the throne, 


»the collector of the public revenues, the Pri- , 


cipal officers, and a great number of citizens, 


declared enen __—_— of on church: of 


Mags 4180} 
- Lats: e a great r in the mize of 


the people. The Proteſtant cauſe-was'thought-to 


be in danger; and prudent men were apprehen- 
ſive of an inſurrection. Duncan ſucteeded in 
keeping the malecontents in order; but the revo- 
lution obliged him to make voluntary reſigna- 
tion of his poſt. He ſubmitted,” like à good 
Engliſhman, to the new government, and by a 
— of character peculiar to his nation, 
he ſent over to the dethroned monarch all the 
riches he had acquired. in a n and ue 
adminiſtration. 

-.. Tas ſingular man had * Sind America, 
before the inhabitants of New-England expelled 
their governor, Edmund Andrews, dne of the 
moſt active promoters of the arbitrary views of 
King James. Some militia of New-York, ſe⸗ 
duced by this example, endeavoured to treat Ni- 
cholſon, who was temporarily intruſtedꝭ with the 
government, in the ſame. manner; but he ſuc- 
ceeded in forming a party in his favourz: andthe 
colony became the prey. of two armed faQions,. 
till the arrival of Colonel Slaughter. 


Tuls commander, who was ſent by King Wil- King wit 


| Lam; .convoked the members of the ſtate, 6n the liam gives 


a govern- 


gth of April 1691. This afſemby annulled every ment to 
thing which had been previoully decreed contrary u this colo- 


to the Britiſh. conſtitution, and | enacted laws a, 


y. Events 
previous 
which have ever ſince been the rule of the colony. to this new 


At this period, the executive power was placed artange- 


in has hands of the. governor appointed by the 


crown, 


ment. 
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HISTORY OF SETTLEMENTS AND TRADE 


BOOK crown, which gave him twelve counfellors; with. 
XVII. out whoſe concurrence: he could not ſign any 


act. The commons were repreſented by thirty 
deputies, choſen by the inhabitants, and theſe ſe- 
veral bodies conſtituted the general aſſembly, in 


which every power was veſted. The duration of 


this aſſembly, originally unlimited, was after- 
wards fixed at three years, and it now continues 


ſeven, like the Britiſh PRION the revolutions 


of which it had followed. 
Ir was time that an invariable ber ſhould be 


_ eſtabliſhed in the colony. It was obliged to ſuſ- 


tain, againſt the French in Canada, a briſk and 
obſtinate war, which had been kindled by the de- 
throning of James II. Theſe hoftilities, termi- 


nated by the treaty of Ryſwick, began again on 


account of the Spaniſh ſucceſſion. The provinces 
adjacent to New-York took ſome part in theſe 
diviſions; but it was this province which gave 
or fuſtained the greateſt ftrokes, which paid the 
troops, and which was drawn into the moſt con- 
ſiderable expences. 

UNFORTUNATELY, the nn EI of 42 ci- 
tizens, which were ordered by the general aſſem- 
bly, were collected in a cheſt, that was entirely 


at the diſpoſal of the governor. It often happen 
ed, that rapacious or extravagant commanders, 
converted to their own uſe the funds deſtined for 


the public ſervice. This became a perpetual 
ſource of diſſenſion. Queen Anne decreed,” in 
1705, that the fame authority by which“ the 
taxes were impoſed, ſhould determine thè uſe 


they were to be applied to, and might require an 
account to be given of the manner in which they 
had been employed. we ee ee, 


Tnovc the eher hu were Aopped ie th 


| _ 6 yet the duties paid by the pro- 


vince 
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vince were not adequate to the expences whichBook | 


the continuation of the war required. 'Fhis em- XVII. 


barraſſment occaſioned, for the firſt time, in 
1709, the creation of bills of credit, which were 


afterwards much more multiplied: than either the 


wants of the colony required, or than was conſiſt-. 


ent with it's advantage. 

BuRNET, a ſon of the famous biſhop of that 
| name, who had ſo. much contributed to the 
placing of the houſe of Orange upon the throne, 
was appointed governor of the colony in 1720. 

But though he did not ſucceed in putting a ſtop 


to this diſorder, yet he formed another plan for 


the proſperity of the colony. The French inha- 
bitants of Canada wanted, for the purpoſe of 
their exchange with the ſavages, ſeveral articles 

which were not furniſhed by their mother-coun- 


try: theſe they drew from New-York. The ge- 


neral aſſembly of that province, by the advice of 


their governor, prohibited this communication, 


But as it was not ſufficient to have embarraſſed 
the meaſures of an active rival, it was determined 
to ſupply their place. 

A GREAT part of the furs which were carried 
to Montreal, paſſed over the weſtern ſhores of 
the lake Ontario. Burnet obtained the conſent 
of the Iroquois, in 1722, to build there the fort 
Oſyego, where theſe ſavage riches might be ea- 
ſily intercepted. | As ſoon as this ſettlement was 
formed, the — — of Albany ſent their mer- 


chandiſe to CheneQady, where they were em- 


barked upon the Mobawks, which conveyed 
them to Oſwego. The navigation of this river ig 


very difficult, and yet the Engliſh ſucceeded be- 
yond their expectations. Theſe exchanges would 
even have been increaſed, had they nat Nen 


thwarted by every kind of difficulty. H. 15 
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HISTORY OF SETTLEMENTS AND TRADE 


IN 1726, the French conſtructed a fort at Nia- 
gara, where the furs, which without this ſettlement 
muſt have been carried to Oſwego, were detained. 


The Engliſh merchandiſe, which' could no more 


be openly received, was fraudulently conveyed till 
the year 1729, a remarkable period, in which the 
intereſts of individuals cauſed the law which for- 
bad this commerce to be revoked. England too 
at length laid heavier taxes upon the fur trade 


| than were paid by the French. 


"WriLz theſe various impediments diminiſhed 


the connections which it was hoped would have 
deen formed with the e the cultures were 
carried on with great —— and ſucceſs through- 


out the whole extent o 


the province. They had 
Janguiſhed for ſome time, indeed, in theſe coun- 
tries where James II. had granted immenſe terri- 
tories" to ſome men too highly favoured; but 
theſe countries had at length been peopled as 


well as the others. Unfortunately, moſt of the 


inhabitants only occupied, as in Scotland, lands 


transferable at the will of the ground landlord ; 
and ſtill more unfortunately, this. dependance 


gave the preat proprietors a very dangerous in⸗ 


fluence in the public deliberations.” 

'Tars defect in the government was particu- 
larly fatal in the two deſtructive wars which the 
colony was obliged to ſuſtain againſt the Frenh 


in 1744 and in 1756. It experienced, during 


theſe misfortunes, calamities which it might at 


leaſt partly have avoided, if the efforts made to 
repulſe theſe enterpriſing men, and their ferocious 


allies, had been concerted in time, and better 
_ It was neceffary that Canada ſhould 
come a Britiſh poſſeſſion at the peace of ' 1767, 


in order to enable New-York to attend conſtant- 
ly, and without embarraſſment or anxiety, to the 


| extenſion 
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extenſion of it's trade with the ſavages, ans to B OO * 
XVII 


the clearing of it's plantations. 


Tuts province, the limits of which were not Soil et 
| ſettled till after the longeſt, the moſt violent; pulation, 


and the moſt obſtinate conteſts, with New-Eng- 


land, New-Jerſey, and Penſylvania, conſiſts at the colony. 


preſent of ten counties. It hath but a ſmall ex- 

tent towards the ſea, but in depth it's territory 
reaches as, far as lake George or St. Sacrament, 
and as far as lake Ontario. Hudſon's river 
iſſues from mountains ſituated between theſe two 
lakes. This can receive none but ſmall canoes 
for the ſpace of ſixty-five miles; and even that 
navigation 1s interrupted by two water-falls, 
which oblige the perſons concerned in it to carry 
their cargoes twice over land the length of about 
two hundred toiles each time. But from Albany 
to the ocean, that is to ſay, through a ſpace of 
one hundred and fifty miles, veſſels of forty or 
fifty tons burden are ſeen conſtantly failing, day 
and night with the tide, upon this magnificent 
canal, during all ſeaſons, without the leaſt, riſk; 
and which keep up a continual and rapid circula- 
- tion in the colony. 

Loxo IsLanD, the part of this great ſettle- 
ment which the navigators firſt meet with, is ſe- 
parated from the continent by a narrow chan- 
nel. It is one hundred and twenty miles long, 
and twelve broad, and is divided into three 
counties. The ſavages who occupied this grea 
ſpace, either removed from it, or periſhed ſucce 7 
ſively. Their oppreſſors owed their firſt 
ſperity to the whale and the ſeal fiſhery. . When 
theſe fiſh, who delight in deſerted coaſts, dil 
peared, the breeding of cattle, eſpecially, o 
horſes, was attended to. Some cultures have ſince 
been eſtabliſhed pon this too a „ 
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BOO K Tux ground is more uneven upon the conti- 


nent; but it becomes more even and more fertile 
in proportion as one approaches the lakes of- Ca- 


nada. If the marſhes which {till cover the extre- 


mity of this colony ſhould be ever dried up, and 
if the rivers by which it is watered ſhould be 
ever confined within their beds, this country will 
become the moſt fruitful of the colony. 
 AccoRDING to the laſt accounts, the province 
contains two hundred and fifty thouſand inha- 


bitants, of various nations, and of different ſects. 


The rich peltries which they obtain from the ſa- 
vages, and ſuch of their own productions as they 
do not conſume, are conveyed to the general 

mart. This is a city of importance, at preſent 


known, as well as the reſt of the colony, by the 


name of New-York. It was formerly built by 


the Dutch, in the iſland of Manahatan, which is 


fourteen miles long, and one mile in it's omen | 
breadth. 

Trae bath collected in this city, the climate 
of which is very wholeſome, eighteen or twenty 
thouſand inhabitants, upon an extent of ground 
which is partly low and partly raiſed. The 
ſtreets are very irregular, but exceedingly neat. 
The houſes, built with brick, and covered with 
tiles, are more convenient than elegant. The 

viſions are abundant, of excellent quality, 
and cheap. Eaſy circumſtances prevail univer- 
ſally. The loweſt claſs of people have a cer: 
tain reſource in oyſters, the filhery of which alone | 
employs two hundred boats. 

Tux town, fituated two miles from the month | 


of Hudſon's River, hath, properly ſpeaking, 


neither harbour nor baſon, but doth not ſtand: 
in need of either. It's ports, which is open in 
all any is nates to ſhips of the largeſt 


ſize, 
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ſufficient for it. From hence the numerous 
ſhips come forth, which are diſpatched to dif- 
ferent latitudes. The proviſions or merchandiſe 
which were exported in 1769, amounted to 
4, 352, 446 livres 7 ſols 9 deniers“. Since this 
period, the productions of the colony have in- 
creaſed viſibly; and this increaſe muſt be car- 
ried ſtill further, ſince no more than one half 


of the lands are cleared, and fince thoſe grounds 


which are ſo, are not ſo well cultivated as they 


will be when the population ſhall become more. 


conſiderable. 


463 


ſize, and being ſheltered from all ſtorms, is B R 
XVII. 


TEHE Dutch, who were the firſt founders of the Anciert 


colony, eſtabliſhed in it that ſpirit of order and 


and mo- 
dern man- 


cm which is the univerſal characteriſtic of ners of 


their nation. As they always conſtituted lag York, 
majority of the people, even after theſe | had 


changed maſters, thoſe whom conqueſt had aſſo- 
ciated to them generally adopted their manners. 
The Germans, compelled to take refuge in Ame- 
rica by the religious perſecution which drove 


them out of the palatinate, or the other pro-. 


vinces of the empire, were naturally inclined to 
this modeſt behaviour; and the Engliſh and 
French, who were not accuſtomed to ſo much 
frugality, ſoon conformed, either from motives 
of wiſdom or emulation, to a mode of living leſs 


_ expenſive and more familiar than that which is 
regulated by faſhion and parade. From thence it 


followed, that the coloniſts did not contract any 
debts with the mother-country ; that they pre- 
ſerved an entire liberty in their ſales and pur- 
chaſes, and have been enabled always to give the 
moſt advantageous turn to their affairs, 


About 18,3611. 5. 36; | 
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this period New- Vork became the general abode 
of the principal officers and of part of the troops, 
which Great Britain thought neceſſary to main- 


tain in North America, either to keep it in awe, 


or to defend it. This multitude of unemployed 
and unmarried men, who were conſtantly en- 
deavouring to deceive their own idleneſs, and to 


ſtrive againſt the weariſomeneſs of life, diſperſed 


themſelves among the citizens, to whom they 
inſpired a taſte for the luxuries of the table, and 


a turn for play. By their aſſiduity with the 


Re voluti- 


ons which 


have hap- 


pened in 


New- J Er- 


ſey. 


women, their converſation and their manners, 
they engaged them in thoſe frivolous purſuits, 
thoſe gallantries, and thoſe amuſements which 
had ſo much allurement for them. The two ſexes 
ſoon led the ſame kind of life. They roſe with 
the ſame projects and went to bed with the ſame 


extravagant ideas. This pernicious ſpirit com- 


municated itſelf from one to another, and it ſtill 
continues, unleſs the terrible ſcenes which have 
ſince ſtained theſe countries with blood, have 
brought about a happy revolution in the man- 
ners. 

New. zx SE is ſituated in the neighbourhood 
of New-York, and was known at firſt by the 
name of New Sweden, it was called thus by ſome 
adventurers of that nation, who landed upon theſe 


ſavage coaſts towards the year 1638. They 


formed three ſettlements there, Chriſtiana, El- 
zimbourg, and Gottenbourg. This colony was 
of no importance when it was attacked and con- 
quered by the Dutch. Thoſe of the inbabitants, 
who had a greater regard for their mother-coun- 
try than for their plantations returned into Eu- 
rope. The others ſubmitted to the laws of the 


— and their * was united to New 


Nis. 
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Belgia. When the Duke of York received the in- B OO k 


veſtiture of the province to which he gave his 
name, he ſeparated what had been added, and di- 
vided it between two of his favourites, under the 
name of New-Jerſey. | | : | 

CARTERET and Berkley, the firſt of whom re- 
ceived the eaſtern, and the other the weſtern part 
of the province, ſolicited this vaſt territory, with 


no other view but to put it up to ſale. Several 


ſpeculative perſons purchaſed from them large 
diſtricts at a low price, which they fold again in 
ſmaller parcels. In the midſt of theſe ſubdivi- 


ſions, the colony remained divided into two diſ- 


tinct provinces, each ſeparately governed by the 
Heirs of their original proprietors. The difficul- 
ties which they experienced in their adminiſtra- 
tion diſguſted them of this kind of ſovereignty, 
which indeed was ill adapted to the condition of 
a ſubject. They gave up their charter to the 
crown in 1702, and from that time the two 
_ provinces became one, and like the greater part 
of the other Engliſh colonies, were under the di- 
rection of a governor, a council, and the depu- 
ties of the commons. THe 
© -Tars large country before the revolution, con- 
tained only ſixteen thouſand inhabitants, the de- 
ſcendants of Swedes and Dutch, who were it's 
firſt cultivators; ſome Quakers, and ſome Church 
of England men, with a great number of Scotch 
Preſbyterians, had joined the coloniſts of the 
two nations. The defects of government ſtop- 
ped the progreſs, and occaſioned the indigence 
of this ſmall colony. It might therefore have 
been expected that the æra of liberty ſhould have 
been that of the proſperity of the colony; but 
almoſt all the Europeans who went to the New 
World, in ſearch either of an afylum or riches, 
Vol. V. H h e 
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preferred Pennſylvania or Carolina, which had ac- 
quired a greater ſhare of celebrity. At length, 
however, New-Jerſey hath been peopled, and it 
reckons at preſent one hundred and thirty thou- 


ſand inhabitants. 


Preſent 
itate of 
New-Jer- 


ſey, and 


what it 


come. 


Tug colony is covered with flocks and with 
grain in. abundance. Hemp thrives better there 
than in any of the neighbouring countries. An 
excellent copper mine hath been worked with 
ſucceſs in it. It's coaſts are acceſſible, and the 
port of Amboix, it's capital, is tolerably good. 
It is in want of none of the means of proſperity 
proper for that part of the globe, and yet it hath 


always remained in a profound obſcurity. It's 
name is ſcarcely known in the Old World, and 


not much more in the New. But perhaps it is 
not on this account the more unfortunate. 
Ir we read over the hiſtory of nations both an- 


_ cient and modern, it will be found, that there is 
ſcarce any one of them, the ſplendour of which 
hath not been acquired but at the expence of it's 


muſt neither have been aggreſſors nor expoſed 


felicity. People of whom no mention ſhall have 
been made in the melancholy annals of the world, 


to attacks; they muſt not have interrupted 


the tranquillity of others, nor muſt their's have 


been diſturbed by diſtant or neighbouring ene- 
mies. They muſt not have had heroes who had 
returned to their country laden with the ſpoils of 


the enemy. They muſt have had no hiſtorian to 
relate either their miſeries or their crimes. There 


mankind would never have ſhuddered from one 


age to another, at the ſight of thoſe monuments 
which call to mind, in all parts, the effuſion of 
blood, and the ſhackles of flavery impoſed at a 
diſtance, or broken at home. They muſt not 


1 : : | have 
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have been torn to pieces by political factions, B O O K 


nor intoxicated by abſurd opinions. The oppreſ- XVII. 


ſion of tyranhy muſt never have drawn tears from 


their eyes nor excited them to revolt. They 


_ muſt never have delivered themſelves from a 


deſpot by aſſaſſination, nor muſt they ever have 


ecenxterminated his ſatellites, for ſuch are the events 
Which at all times have given a celebrity to nati- 


ons. On the contrary, in the midſt of a long 
and profound tranquillity, the fields would have 
been cultivated, ſome traditional hymns would 
have been ſung in honour of the deity, and the 
ſame love ſongs would have been handed down 
from one generation to the other. Wherefore 
muſt this alluring picture of happineſs be chi- 


merical? Becauſe it hath never exiſted, and if 
it ſhould exiſt, it could not poſſibly be for a 


long time in the midſt of turbulent and ambi- 
tious nations. Whatever may be the reaſon of 
the obſcurity of New-Jerſey, it is our duty to 


give them our advice upon their preſent and fu- 


ture fituation.  _ - - | | | 
Tux poverty of this province not ſuffering it 
at firſt to open a direct trade with the diſtant or 
foreign markets, it was obliged to ſell it's pro- 
ductions at Philadelphia, and more commonly 
at New-York; it obtained from theſe cities in 
exchange, ſome merchandiſe of the mother- 
country, and a few of the productions of the 
iſlands. Their richeſt merchants even advanced 


money to the province, which kept it ſtill more 
in a ſtate of dependence. Notwithſtanding the 


increaſe of it's cultures, and of it's productions, 
it hath not yer ſhaken off this kind of ſervitude. 
We have now before us, accounts of inconteſti- 
ble authority, which prove, that in 1762 New- 

Ci - yer 
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BO o k Jerſey did not ſend any ſhips to Europe; and 
III. that it ſent only twenty-four boats to the Weſt 


Indies, the value of whoſe cargoes did 'not 
amount to more than 56,965 livres 19 ſols 9 de- 
niers *. All the reſt of it's territorial riches were 
delivered to the neighbouring colonies who trad- 
ed with them. _ ) 
Tuis ſituation is both ruinous and degrading. 
New-Jerſey muſt itſelf conſtruct ſhips, all the 
materials for which nature hath given it. It 
mult ſend them out into divers ſeas, ſince it is no 
longer in want of men. It muſt convey it's 
productions to the people, who have hitherto 
only received them through the means of inter- 
mediatory agents. It muſt provide itſelf with the 
produce of foreign induſtry at firſt hand,. for 
which it hath hitherto paid too dear, on account 
of the uſeleſs circuits it hath gone through. It 
may then form vaſt projects, devote itſelf to great 
enterpriſes, be raiſed to that rank to which it's 
advantages ſeem to call it, and be more uponi a 
level with the -provinces which have too long 
deſtroyed it by their ſhadow, or eclipſed it with 
their ſplendour. 3 3 

Max the views which I offer, and the coun- 
ſels I addreſs to New-Jerſey be realized! May 
I live long enough to be a witneſs of them, and 
to rejoice at them. The happineſs of my fellow- 
creatures, at whatever diſtance they may exiſt 
from me, hath never been indifferent to me: 
but I have felt myſelf moved with warm concern, 
in favour of thoſe whom ſuperſtition or tyranny 
have expelled from their native country. I have 
commiſerated their ſufferings. When they have 
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embarked I have turned my eyes up towards B O O k 
Heaven. My voice hath been joined to the noiſe XVII. 
of the winds and the waves which were carry. - 
ing them beyond the ſeas; and I have repeat- 
edly exclaimed, let them proſper! Let them find 
in the deſert and ſavage region which they are 
going to inhabit a felicity equal, or even ſuperior 
to our's; and if they ſhould found an empire 
there, let them think of preſerving themſelves 
and their poſterity from the calamities which they 
have felt. | 
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